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A Saleable Contract... 
For Your Clients With Money Management Problems 


An Unlimited Market 
NEW 


SINGLE PREMIUM 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY 


Two Options Available: 


(1) 10 Years Certain, or 
{2) instalment Refund 


Issued to Males and Females— from age 20 
with no ceiling on older ages at issue 


MAXIMUM PREMIUM: $100,000 


Ideal to complete in trusts other estate plans, educational 
funds, retirement ‘of hey and many other situations, 


For information and commission agreements write: 
W. Thomas Fiquet, Vice President 


T Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 
through Federal Insurance Company 


Colonial's 








Hsdeaiures Machine 
Age Entered By H. O. 
Underwriting Division 


Faster Issue Service; More Re- 
search ; Fresh Appraisal of Op- 
eration by Insurance Cos. 


BROADER CLASS OF RATING 
Aviation Rules Un Undergo Notable 
Liberalizations ; Over 
Jumbo "Policies 


By Rossrt E. Statrer 
Senior Vice President, 
John Havicock Mutual Life 


Developments are gradually taking 
shape in home office underwriting of 
individual insurance applications which 
promise to have a profound-impact on 
the future of this function. Gone are the 
days when the evaluation of insurability 
was viewed principally as the job of 
underwriting for low mortality. To a 
greater and greater extent, companies 
are béginning to look upon the under- 
Writing function as one of a delicate 
balance between the costs of under- 
writing and the mortality savings made 
possible by such expenditures. 

Steadily increasing price competition, 
together with the need for providing 
more rapid underwriting-issue service to 
the field organization, have. compelled 
execiitives in this area to make a fresh 
appraisal of their operations. As a result, 
research programs are being undertaken 
to determine more economical uses for 
the wide variety of “tools” employed in 
assessing insurance risks—medical ex- 
aminations, inspection reports, attending 
physicians’ statements, etc, Since mortal- 
ity is only one of the determinants of the 
cost of insurance, it is clear that under- 

writing for the lowest mortality does not 
necessarily result in the most favorable 
cost to the policyholder. If it is agreed 
that the total cost of insurance to the 
public is more important tham any one or 
more of the individual components of 
that cost, then it follows that attaining 
the objective of the lowest possible cost 
of insurance requires a comparative 
analysis of debits (such as slightly higher 
mortality) and the related credits (such 
as lower expenses of operation). Where 
a choice is available, it seems desirable 
to maximize the ratio of policyholders’ 
benefits to the expenses of operation by 
foregoing those underwriting costs which 
do not result in mortality savings equal 
to, or greater than, such expenses. 


Non-Medical Insurance 
Perhaps the best working example the 


insurance industry has of this balancing 
of claims and operational costs is pro- 


(Continued on Page 18) 














Turoves the hurly-burly of young, growing 
America sounded the rich baritone of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

For forty years he put the American adventure 
into words that sang and soared. From the 
lecture platforms of the land he taught, 

he inspired, he prophesied. 

Emerson’s thoughts flew like arrows to the 
mark. He shook people up, and some of them didn’t like it, 

but more of them did. 


Hotels burned, rivers froze, but somehow Emerson always appeared 
on time, ready with optimism about self-reliance and individualism, 
man’s creative powers, and mind supreme over matter. 

Emerson saw America as a great effort to redeem a tired world 

with a fresh start. He gave dry Yankee sayings a twist and a polish. 





Si lalde Emer 


He was the voice of the American dream... 











He said that the scholar was the servant of truth. He took people 

on voyages of self-discovery. He showed them new horizons, 

He moved and persuaded thousands. 

He observed that an institution is the lengthened shadow of one man; 
that the only reward of virtue is virtue; that the way to have a 

friend is to be one, and that if a man builds a better mousetrap, 

the world will beat a path to his door. 

It would please Ralph Waldo Emerson to know that today’s American 
speakers and writers quote him more than ever—and will as long as 
the independence and initiative of the American spirit endure. 
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Insurance Supervision in Canada 


Most Open, International Insurance Marketplace in the World; 


United States Companies Started Canadian Operations 150 Years Ago 


ested in her northern neighbor, Canada, for 

many reasons. Some of these reasons are 
known to practically everybody; others are not so 
well known. 

Notwithstanding a population of only about 18 
million, spread out in a long thin line from New- 
foundland on the east to British Columbia on the 
west along an international border of nearly 4,000 
miles, Canada enjoys a standard of living second 
only to that of the United States. Last year her 
Gross National Product was $36 billion—more 
than $2,000 per capita. 


Te UNITED STATES is greatly inter- 


The Canadian Insurance Market 


United States insurance companies have done a 
large and increasing business in Canada for nearly 
150 years. Upwards of 200 of them write, directly 
or through Canadian subsidiaries, 40% of all the 
general insurance and upwards of 25% of all the 
life insurance written in Canada. This year their 
Canadian premiums will aggregate more than $900 
million. 

Canadians buy more from Americans in the 


| way of goods and services than Americans buy 


from Canadians, nothwithstanding that the latter 
outnumber Canadians by more than ten to one. 

Canadians know Americans much better than 
Americans know Canadians. They spend much 
more per capita travelling and holidaying in the 
United States than Americans spend in Canada. 

American insurance men have numerous addi- 
tional reasons to be interested in Canada. 

Canada has never erected any “trade barriers” 
against United States companies. So long as they 
maintain assets in Canada at least equal to their 
liabilities there and otherwise comply with the gen- 
eral laws applicable to Canadian and non-Ca- 
nadian companies alike, they are made welcome. 
Canadian companies, particularly life insurance 
companies, do business in the United States on 
substantially similar terms. 

As a matter of fact, Canada is the most open, 
international insurance market place in the world 
——if regard is had to all lines of insurance. While 
New York and London are world centers for gen- 
eral insurance, in the life insurance field condi- 
tions are different. United States companies do not 
write life insurance in Great Britain and British 
companies do not write life insurance in the United 
States. However, Canadians buy their life insur- 
ance not only from Canadian and United States 
and British companies, but also from Dutch and 
German companies as they see fit. 

United States companies have upwards of $2 
billion invested in Canada over and above the 
amount necessary to cover their liabilities there. 

So-called “direct writing” companies, mostly 


By CLarence AxMAN 


United States companies, continue to acquire an 
increasing share of the general insurance business 
in Canada just as they do in the United States. 


Life insurance is and always has been the major 
source of personal and family security for most 
Canadians. The ratio of life insurance in force to 
national income is higher in Canada than in any 
other country in the world, including the U. S. 

Notwithstanding her small population, Canada 
has given birth to and reared six companies writing 
life insurance (or life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance) exclusively that today have assets in excess 
of $500 million. These and about 50 other Cana- 
dian companies not only write 70% of the life 
insurance written in Canada but have in force 
more than $13 billion of life insurance outside of 
Canada, viz., in the United States (70%) in the 
British Isles (16%) in Africa, Asia, the Carib- 
bean and Latin American companies (10%) and 
elsewhere (4%). 

While more than 20 United States companies 
have become registered to write life insurance in 
Canada since 1945 (making a total of about 45) 
and a dozen Canadian companies are doing a large 
and increasing life insurance business in the 
U. S. A., United States companies still have more 
life insurance in force in Canada (about $12,000 
million) than Canadian companies have in the 
U. S. A. (about $8,500 million). 


Canada has some fine general insurance com- 
panies but many of them are controlled by British 
and United States companies and most limit their 
activities to the Canadian market. 


Insurance Supervision 


These are some of the more familiar reasons 
why American insurance men are interested in 
Canada. However, there is another special reason 
viz., the character and quality of insurance super- 
vision in Canada. 


No policyholder in a Canadian legal reserve 
life insurance company has ever lost a dollar 
through non-payment of the amount guaranteed 
under his policy at death or on maturity since the 
first Canadian company was established more than 
100 years ago. For more than 75 years Canadian 
policyholders of licensed United States and of 
other non-resident life companies have been equally 
well served. These statements have been verified 
and widely quoted. Their currency explains why 
the character and quality of Canadian insurance 
supervision (to which is given a large share of the 
credit for this unique record) have always been of 
great interest to insurance men everywhere. 


The Federal and Provincial governments in Can- 
ada have shared responsibility for the supervision 
of the insurance business in Canada since 1868 


when the first Federal Insurance Act was passed. 
For many years before that time insurance legisla 
tion had existed in some provinces and, since that 
time, provincial laws have developed alongside of 
Federal laws and insurers have been incorporated 
under either Federal or Provincial laws. 


Dual Control—Federal and Provincial 


While in the early days there were numerous 
disputes between the Federal and Provincial gov- 
ernments concerning jurisdiction over insurance 
which reached the highest courts on at least three 
occasions, there have been no such disputes for al- 
most thirty years now and today there is little over- 
lapping or duplication of authority. Briefly, the 
Federal Department concerns itself principally 
with the solvency of insurers and the Provincial 
Departments with the regulation of the business 
including the terms of insurance contracts and the 
licensing of agents, brokers and adjusters. John A. 
Tuck, Q.C., managing director and general coun- 
sel of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation described the practical division of jurisdic- 
tion this way in addressing the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention a few years ago: 


“1. The Dominion licenses virtually all Do- 
minion, British and foreign insurers (except 
Lloyds of London) and, in addition, some Pro- 
vincial companies which have voluntarily sub- 
mitted to its jurisdiction. It inspects companies 
licensed by it and has passed legislation respect- 
ing the valuation of assets and liabilities, de- 
posits, solvency, etc., of these companies. Also 
at the request of the Nova Scotia Government, 
it supervises Nova Scotia Provincial companies. 

“2. The Provinces (except Nova Scotia) re 
quire all insurers to be licensed by them, 
whether or not they hold a Dominion license. 
They require documents of incorporation, etc., 
to be filed initially and annual statements there- 
after showing the general financial condition of 
the companies and particulars of their business 
in the Province. They do not inspect or require 
deposits from Dominion licensees but have 
power to do so. 

“3. The Provinces alone inspect and super- 
vise Provincial companies which have not reg- 
istered with the Dominion. There are few life 
insurance companies but numerous fire insur- 
ance companies, particularly in Ontario and 
Quebec, in this position, but few of them do 
business outside their Province of incorporation. 

“4. The Provinces exclusively legislate re- 
specting 

(a) the form of insurance contracts and 
the incidents thereof; 

(b) the licensing and regulation of agents, 
brokers and adjusters.” 
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As Canadian insurance laws have de- 
veloped down through the years, they 
have shown the influence of both British 
and United States legislation. In Great 
Britain the legislation involves exceed- 
ingly little governmental intervention or 
supervision of the insurance business. 
Although the affairs and business of the 
companies are required to be widely 
publicized, there is almost complete free- 
dom from legislative interference and re- 
straint. In the United States on the 
other hand, as is well known, there has 
been a great deal of detailed regulation 
of the business. Under these circum- 
stances it was probably inevitable that 
Canadian legislators should have fol- 
lowed the middle course of publicity, 
supervision, regulation and reasonable 
freedom 


The Federal Department 


Insurance Act was 
It prohibited the trans- 
action of insurance business in Canada 
by any company (except provincially in- 
corporated companies transacting busi- 
ness within the province of incorpora- 
tion) not licensed by the Minister of 
Finance at Ottawa. It provided that 
every company required to be licensed 
should deposit with the Minister a sum 
f not than $50,000, which amount 
should be increased in proportion to its 
premium income in Canada until the de- 
posit became equal in each case to $100,- 
000. Certain 


first Federal 
passed in 1868 


less 


rudimentary forms of an- 
nual statements were required to be 
filed with the Minister. Many of the 


provisions of this original Act are trace- 


able in the insurance legislation of the 
present day. 

Pr hathl.«, he + mr - + ; y] > 

robably the most important single 


Federal enactment respecting insurance 
during the past 65 years was the In- 
surance Act of 1910. Following the dis- 
closures of the “Armstrong” investiga- 
tion in New York in 1905, a Royal Com- 
mission had been appointed in 1906 to 


inquire into the conduct of the life in- 
surance business in Canada. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission, intro- 
duced in its report in 1907, were in the 


main the same as those of the 


Committee. 


While many of the 
fell afoul of the 


Armstrong 


recommendations 
traditional British view 
favoring reasonable freedom of business 
from legislative restraint and were not 
adopted, numerous important innovations 
were approved and passed into law. For 
example, the investment powers of the 
companies (which had been prescribed 
in the Act of 1899) were enlarged and 
codified and, as detailed in the Act of 
1910, stood without substantial change 
until 1950. In that year, and again this 
year they enlarged in important 
particulars 


were 


As another example, life insurance 
companies were required to keep sep- 
arate accounts of participating and non- 
participating business. All Canadian com- 
panies having a capital stock and par- 
ticipating policyholders were required to 
have two classes of directors, viz., share- 
holders’ directors and p licyholders’ di- 





tors, the latter to be at least one- 
of the total number of directors 
he policyholders’ directors were re- 


quired to be policyholders who were not 
shareholders and were be selected by 
the participating policyholders. The rel- 
ative and eer rights of sharehold- 
ers and policyholders in the distribution 
of profits were defined and fixed. Thus 
those unique features of Ca- 
nadian insurance — designed for the 
special protection of life insurance pol- 
icyholders 


originated 


substance of 
insurance legislation 
today will be found in the Federal In- 
surance Act of 1910. However, the form 
f the legis slation was greatly changed in 
1932. The chan, ge was occasioned by a 
decision of the highest court in that 
year which held that the Insurance Act 
(as revised in 1917) was not “properly 
framed” having regard to the legislative 
competence of Parliament concerning 


Broadly speaking, the 
Canada’s Federal 


Fed’l Superintendent 





Thomas Studios 
KENNETH R. MacGREGOR 


insurance. The Act was consequently re- 
pealed and three new Acts, namely, the 
Department of Insurance Act, the Ca- 
nadian and British Insurance Compa- 
nies Act 1932, and the Foreign Insur- 
ance Companies Act 1932, were passed 
legislation of 1932 
that has continued eon to the present 
day is that British and foreign compa- 
nies may not transact business in Can- 
ada unless registered by the Minister of 
Finance and that, as a condition prece- 
dent to first registration, any company 
whether Canadian or British or foreign 
must satisfy the Minister of its sound- 
ness, solvency and bona fides. There- 
after a company must make full and 
complete annual returns of its business 
and affairs, submit to examination by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, and other- 
wise continue to satisfy the Minister of 
its soundness and solvency and its com- 
pliance with the statutes. 


The essence of tl 


The Federal Superintendent 


The Federal Superintendent of Insur- 
ance at Ottawa is Kenneth R. Mac- 
Gregor, B.Sc., F.S.A. He joined the De- 
partment in 1930 as actuarial assistant 
immediately upon leaving Queen’s Uni- 
versity and took over the post of Super- 
intendent 24 years later in 1953 at the 
age of 46. He is only the fifth person to 
hold the position since 1875 when the 
Department was established 

Superintendent MacGregor, like all the 
other Superintendents of Insurance and 
their staffs in Canada, is a civil servant. 
He is enjoying a distinguished career in 


the Government service like so many 
other “key” officials in all branches of 
gove rnment in Canad: 1, thus following 


the British rather than the United States 
tradition. The average term of office of 
Superintendents of Insurance in Canada 
(Federal and Provincial) is more than 
12 years. 

Superintendent MacGregor heads up a 
sizeable and competent permanent staff 
(about 100). For example, 11 of them are 
Fellows or Associates of the Society of 
Actuaries. The annual budget of his De- 
partment approximates $600,000 — an 
amount borne by all registered compa- 
nies and societies through annual assess- 


ments based upon their Canadian pre- 
mium income. 

All examinations of companies reg- 
istered with the Federal Department 


(and such companies transact upwards 
of 90% of the insurance business in Can- 
ada) are undertaken ‘by permanent sal- 
aried examiners and auditors exclusively. 
The annual report (3 volumes) of the 
Superintendent (numbering upwards of 
3,000 pages in 1960) is required to give 
the “full particulars of the conditions 


and affairs of each company” every year. 
In practice, government inspectors visit 
each registered company practically 
every year for such time as proves neces- 
sary to verify its annual and other re- 
turns with the result that, in contrast 
to the annual reports published by some 
Departments of Insurance in the United 
States, the financial statements of com- 
panies as they appear in the annual re- 
ports of the Canadian Federal Depart- 
ment reflect the results of these govern- 
ment audits and inspections. 


Incidentally, companies are never billed 
for the cost of their own examinations; 
such cost is shared by the whole busi- 
ness as part of the cost of maintaining 
the Department. It frequently happens 
that inspectors find it necessary to spend 
more time in smaller and newer compa- 
nies than in large and well-established 
companies; nevertheless, the smaller 
companies only pay their rateable shares 
of the overall expenses of the De “part- 
ment, 


While most of the time of the 
Superintendent of Insurance and his staff 
is devoted.to insurance companies and 
their affairs, the Department also has 
important responsibilities in administer- 
ing other Acts such as the Loan Com- 
panies Act, the Trust Companies Act, 
and the Small Loans Act. 


Federal 


The Provincial Departments 


ROVINCIAL insurance legislation an‘ 
regulation have developed alongside 
Federal legislation and regulation in 
Canada for three principal reasons. First, 
the British North America Act, 1867, 


(for relevant purposes, the Canadian 
equivalent of the U. S. Constitution) 
failed to assign responsibility for “in- 
surance,” along with “banking” and 
other specific subject matter, to either 
the Federal or to the Provincial author 
ities; secondly, friendly or fraternal 
benefit societies were exempted from the 
original Federal Act of 1868; and, finally, 
there existed (and there still exists) a 
large number of small provincial compa- 
nies (principally fire insurance compa- 
nies) transacting business only within 
their province of incorporation and they 


were likewise exempt from the Federal 
Act. 

Naturally, because the responsibility 
for the solvency of practically all the 


companies doing business in more than 
one province is borne by the Federal De 
partment, the number of employes - 
most Provincial Departments is muc 

smaller than in the Federal De partment 
at Ottawa. However, this comparison 
relates only to employes devoting most 
of their time to insurance matters; in 





The Provincial Superintendents 





CECIL RICHARDS 


Cecil Richards 


Ontario 


Superintendent Richards, who was born 
and educated in England, came to Can- 
ada in 1921. He was with Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Timmins and McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines from 1921 to 1925 at 
which time he entered the firm of Wilton 


C. Eddis and Sons, chartered account- 
ants, Toronto, and received his degree 
of chartered accountant in 1930. He re- 


Eddis and Sons 
associate part- 


mained with Wilton (C. 
until 1938, becoming an 
ner. 

Mr. Richards was appointed to 
Department of Insurance as chief 
aminer in 1938. In 1952 he was ap- 
pointed assistant registrar of loan and 
trust corporations and in 1953 as regis- 
trar (of credit unions. He was appointed 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance in 
1957, and Superintendent in September 
of this year. 


the 
ex- 


F. A. Swaine 


Manitoba 


Superintendent Swain was born and 
educated in Winnipeg. He entered Mani- 
toba civil service in 1930, serving as 
assistant purchasing agent until 1951. 
He became Superintendent of Insurance 
in 1952. 





F. A. SWAINE 


Mr. Swaine was in ithe Royal Canadian 
Navy from 1942 to 1945. He is a past 
president of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of Canada and 
chairman of its accident and sickness 
committee. 

Superintendent 
of two 
munity 


father 
com- 
is golf. 


the 
inter ested in 
and his hobby 


Swaine is 
children, is 
work 


E. Thomas Cantell 
British Columbia 


Cantell 
GT te 

British 

B. degree. 


was born in 
and educated 

Columbia, re- 

In World War 
ALF. 


Superintendent 
New Westminster, 
at University of 
ceiving an LL. 


II he served overseas with R.C.. 
Bom'yer group. 
Mr. Cantell practiced law in New 


Westminster until appointed to B.C. Se- 
curities Commission in January, 1951 
and still acts as legal adviser to the 
Commission in addition to his duties of 


Superintendent of Insurance. He was 
appointed Superintendent in January 
1959 and is currently serving as presi- 


dent of the Association (of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of Canada. 


Supt. (Cantell is a member of the Law 
Society of British Columbia, Victoria 
Bar Association, Canadian Bar Associa- 
“ and Federation of Insurance Coun- 
sel. 
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most provinces the Superintendents of 
Insurance have important responsibil- 
ies in addition to that of administering 

id enforcing the insurance statutes— 

| have correspondingly large staffs. 

fhe Ontario Department, for example, 

a large Department. The Superintend- 

t of Insurance, now Cecil Richards, 
C.A., who succeeded Roy B. Whitehead, 
Q.C., only a few months ago, is not only 

sponsible for insurance matters; he 

has under his administration such 
itutes as the Loan and Trust Corpora- 
ns Act, the Credit Unions Act, the 
Real Estate and Business Brokers Act, 
etc. Altogether there are about 70 per- 
anent employes in the Ontario Depart- 
ment. 

Similarly, in the province of Quebec, 
Gustave E, Tremblay, (who succeeded 
(;eorges Lafrance as Superintendent of 
lnsurance a year ago) has other duties; 
for example, is Inspector of Trust Com- 

inies. Some of Canada’s largest trust 

mpanies hold Quebec charters and 
have their head offices in this province. 

In New Brunswick Superintendent E. 
B. MacLatchy, Q.C., is also the chief 
law officer and permanent head of the 
\ttorney General’s Department. In Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan the Superin- 


tendent of Insurance, Charles Beazley, 
Q.C., and Leo Beaudry respectively, are 
the senior officers of the Provincial Sec- 
retary’s Departments—always one of the 
most important Departments in every 
province. 

Apart from the supervision of the fi- 
nancial affairs of companies not reg- 
istered at Ottawa (mostly Provincial 
companies doing business in their home 
province only) and the licensing of all 
agents, brokers and adjusters, the prin- 
cipal responsibility of the Provincial 
Superintendents of Insurance relates to 
the regulation of the business apart 
from questions of solvency and, in Can- 
ada, this means largely the terms and 
conditions of insurance policies. None of 
the provinces has enacted statutes such 
as the fire and casualty rating laws in 
most states in the United States, or like 
section 213 of the New York Insurance 
Law arbitrarily limiting life insurance 
commissions. 

While none of the provinces requires 
advance approval of policy forms and en- 
dorsements, all have statutes (normally 
Divisions or Parts of their general In- 
surance Acts) that prescribe the law with 
respect to the most widely used types of 
insurance contract in considerable de- 
tail. Fortunately for the business and the 


public, these statutes are substantially 
uniform in all the common law prov- 
inces (all provinces except Quebec) 
thanks to the Canadian equivalent of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, viz., the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada. 

Upwards of thirty-five years ago this 
Association was successful in persuading 
all of the provinces to enact substantial- 
ly uniform statutes relating to contracts 
of life insurance, fire insurance, auto- 
mobile insurance, and accident and sick- 
ness insurance and during the interven- 


Ww hile 
from time 


in maintaining uniformity 
moting desirable changes 
time in these uniform statutes and se- 
curing their enactment. In addition, the 
basic licensing requirements for compa- 
nies, agents, brokers and adjusters, and 
the forms of annual statement prescribed 
for all types of insurers are substantially 
uniform. Indeed, rarely are bills to amend 
the Insurance Acts in the several prov- 
inces introduced by a member of the 
government or by a private member 
which have not first had the attention of 
the Superintendents Association and rep- 
resentatives of the insuring public and 
the insurance business who are invited to 


pro- 
to 








E. T. CANTELL 


P. 8. Fielding 
Prince Edward Island 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. S._ Fielding, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
province of Prince Edward Island, has 


had a lengthy career in the public serv- 
ice. 

He was employed by the Department 
of Customs, Canada, immediately fol- 
lowing three years’ service in the first 
World War and first entered the service 
of his province in 1935. Since that time 
he has been, at different times, the ad- 
ministrative head of the departments 
of the Provincial Treasurer, the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Health and Welfare, 
as well as Insurance. He also saw five 
years’ service in the second World War. 


James G. Channing 
Newfoundland 


3orn in St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Superintendent Channing was educated 
at St. Bonaventure’s College and Memo- 
rial University College, both in St. 
lohn’s. He studied law there with the 
firm of Fox, Knight & Phelan from 1932 
to 1934, when he entered the Newfound- 
land Government service in the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. Six years 
later he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of Natural Resources. In 1948 he 
served as secretary of Newfoundland 
De slegation to (Canada in connection with 
the finalization of the Terms fof Union. 


Mr. Channing was transferred to the 
post of Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance in 1949 and in this capacity 


acted also as Assistant Superintendent 
of Insurance. He was promoted to Dep- 
uty Minister of Provincial Affairs and 
clerk of the Executive Council in 1956 


JAMES A. 


MacPHEE JAMES G. 


and since that time has held the office 
of Superintendent of Insurance for New- 
foundland. 

In September, 1960, Supt. Channing 
was elected president of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of Can- 
ada. 


John A. MacPhee 
Alberta 


Superintendent MacPhee was educated 
in Edmonton and entered Short, Cross, 
MacLean as an apprentice law clerk, 
but switched early to accounting. After 
some business experience he joined 
North American Life Assurance Co. in 
Edmonton; was transferred to Ottawa, 
then appointed Brockville district man- 
ager; returned to Edmonton to take over 
Commercial Insurance Agencies, remain- 
ing until the business was sold. Subse- 
quently he became chief of “operations 
research” of International Harvester Co. 
in Hamilton. 

In 1947 he entered Provincial public 
service as land inspector; served suc- 
cessively as chief clerk, a 
assistant, Deputy Superintendent and i 
1950, Superintendent of Insurance. Re- 
cently he was also named Commissioner 
of Real Estate. 

In 1953 he was president of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada; is past 
national chairman of the Superintend- 
ents’ standing committee and industry 
joint committee on health insurance leg- 
islation.. He was cited in 1956 by the 
Health Insurance Association of America 
for distinguished contribution to the pro- 
gress of accident and health insurance. 

Last year he was awarded the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem on the Queen’s 
Honours List. 


CHANNING 


LEO J. BEAUDRY 


Leo J. Beaudry 


Saskatchewan 


ay (27 agente Beaudry was born at 
Cut Knife, Sask, and attended College 
at Gravelbourg, Sask. He served as mu- 
nicipal secretary treasurer from 1939 to 
1953, when he assumed his present du- 
ties as Superintendent of Insurance. He 
is also Deputy Provincial Secretary and 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

While a municipal secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Beaudry held various positions in 
the community. He was secretary-treas- 
urer of the Humboldt Board of Trade; 
Humboldt Council, Knights of Columbus; 
the Humboldt School U nit; several rural 
telephone companies and the St. Eliz- 
abeth Hospital Advisory Board. He was 
also licensed as an insurance agent. 

Mrs. Beaudry was the former Evelyn 
Ramsay. They have six children; three 
daughters and three sons. 


Charles L. Beazley 


Nova Scotia 


Charles L. Beazley, Q.C., has been 
Superintendent of Insurance for Nova 
Scotia since 1950. He is also the perma- 


nent head of the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary and Clerk of the 
Executive Council, i.e., the Cabinet, in 


Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Beazley entered the public service 
of his province in 1923, immediately fol- 
lowing his call to the Bar, as a solicitor 
in the Attorney-General’s Department 
and has had a distinguished career with- 
in and without his home province. For 
example, he was president of the Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association of the 

_ §, A. and Canada in 1949 and presi- 








attend the annual conferences of the 
Association. 

The contribution that this Superin- 
tendents’ Association has made to the 
development of the insurance business 
throughout Canada along sound lines is 
an example of what can be done when 
competent, experienced government of- 
ficials get together and co-operate with 
representatives of the business and the 
general public in a common effort. 





c. MacLatchy 


New Brunswick 


Superintendent MacLatchy,. Q.C., a na- 


tive of New Brunswick, was educated 
Halifax, and Uni- 
Brunswick L 
served i 


Dalhousie University, 
versity of New 
St. John,_N. B. 


aw School, 
n the Cana- 


He 





E. B. MacLATCHY 


dian. Field Artillery World 
and was wounded in Battle 
Somme. 

In 1925 Mr. 
to the New 
in private 
1937 at whicl 
perintendent 
named Deputy 
vember, 1945. 
last month, 
intendent of 
period. 


War | 


of the 


in 
the 


MacLatchy was admitted 
Brunswick Bar and engaged 
practice unt February 1, 
1 time he was ap ypointed Su- 
of Insurance. He _ was 

Attorney General in No- 
He retired from that office 
but is continuing as Super- 
Insurance for an indefinite 


Gustave E. Tremblay 
Quebec 


Superintendent Tremblay was born in 





Grande-Baie, Quebec and educated at 

Chicoutimi College, where he received 

his B.A. and University of Montreal 
GUSTAVE E. TREMBLAY 

from which he received a Master ‘of 

Commerce degree. He is a member of 

the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


He entered civil service in 1928 as in- 
spector, Department of Finance, remain- 
ing in that post until 1946; the following 


year became assistant Provincial audi- 
tor, and was appointed Superintendent 
of Insurance of Quebec this vear. 


dent of the Association of 
ents of Insurance of the 
Canada in 1957. 
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ANDREW E. RUDDOCK 


Director, Bureau of Retirement and 
Insurance 


THE LARGEST GROUP insur- 
ance operation in the history of the 
industry is that covering employes of 
the United States Government, which 
became effective July 1, 1960 in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Employes 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


By December, 1960, more than five mil- 
lion individuals were covered by the 
plans offered under the program. For 


the fiscal year 1961 (July 1, 1960 to June 
30, 1961,) the total income of the F.E.H.- 
B.A. program, and the allocation of both 


) Million Government Employes Covered by Group Insurance 


Two Principal Plans: 


Government-wide Service 


Benefit and Government-wide, Indemnity 


Benefit; 


Role of Insurance Carriers 





L. M. CATHLES, JR. 
Aetna Life Men Active in Administration Arrangements 


income and premiums received by car- 
riers were reflected by these figures: 
Income 
Withholdings from salaries and annuities $199,000,000 
RE COMICIDRRIOINE 5. .csncsdesuaeswkwerPagebeeneks bobbed on hars 119,000,000 
$318,000,000 


Allocation of Income 


Contingency and administrative reserves ................se0e06 $ 12,000,000 
Premiums paid to 38 participating carriers .................. 306,000,000 
$318,000,000 
Allocation of Premiums Received by Carriers 

Available for hospital, surgical and medical benefits (93.1%)... .$284,886,000 
RENT RRIUe  CRDODUER AGI) ness dee seiccscnnavsesnessavess ses 14,688,000 
NTI MIOD PSE oh sek tet oe eee dl ade be tL EE tale Maee 2,448,000 
Carriers’ risk charges (1.3%) ........ Sabha sae ek odabawssueaoebx 3,978,000 
$306,000,000 

Director Ruddock’s Career that time, more than 83% of those 

The man in charge of this gigantic Coat sneer pellets — 
coverage is Andrew E. Ruddock whose : : ia 82080" sel 


title is Director of Bur eau of Retire- 
ment and Insurance, which is part of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

3orn in West Lebanon, Pa. in 1918 
Mr. Ruddock went to private schools in 
Homer City, Pa. later spending two 
years in Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Ill. Going to Washington, he was em- 
ployed in June, 1939 by the ‘Civil Service 
Commission as a messenger. At night he 
studied law at National University Law 
School where he got degrees of Bachelor 
of Laws and Master of Laws. He be- 
came a claim adjuster in 1951 and then 
head of organization and procedure staff 
of retirement division; promoted to chief 
of the retirement division two years 
later and in 1959, when the Bureau of 
Retirement and Insurance was organized, 
he was appointed the Bureau’s chief 

David F. Lawton is Deputy Director 
of the Bureau and Solomon Papperman 
is director of Health Benefits Task 
Force. In January, 1961, Mr. Ruddock re- 
ceived a Commissioners’ award for dis- 
tinguished services in setting up the 
health program which administered the 
Act of 1959. The award said: “He is an 
example of devotion to the principle of 
true public service.” 

By December 3, 1960, more than five 
million individuals were covered by some 
40 plans offered by the Government. By 


who is also a Federal employe. Nearly 
7% of those eligible did not enroll be- 
cause they are covered under some other 
plan, such as one sponsored by the em- 
ployer of the spouse. Three-fourths of 
all enrollment was for self and family, 
covering 3,400,000 dependents. 


The Principal Plans 


The two principal plans are the Gov- 
ernment-wide Service Benefit Plan un- 
derwritten by Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
and the Government-wide Indemnity 
Benefit Plan administered by Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. and reinsured with 132 
other insurance companies. A number of 
the employe organization plans also are 
underwritten by the insurance companies. 

Also of interest to the insurance in- 
dustry is the Retired Federal hry do es 
Health Benefits Act of 1960, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1961. U aor this 
act, Federal employes who retired prior 
to July 1, 1960, and their dependents, 
may either join the Uniform Plan spon- 
sored by the Civil Service Commission 
or receive an allowance from the govern- 
ment to be applied toward a qualified 
private plan. 

The Uniform Plan for retired workers 
is also administered by Aetna Life and 
reinsured by 105 other insurance com- 
panies. The Uniform Plan offers a 


DANIEL W. PETTENGILL 


choice of 
fits, Major 
both. 


bene- 
coverage only, or 


basic hospital-surgical 


Medical 


Any service plan, such as Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, or Group practice plan that 
has operated for at least a year may 
qualify for a government allowance if 
the employe elects a private plan. Sim- 
ilar rules apply to private insurance com- 
pany plans, except that, in  ad- 
dition, they must be licensed to write 
Group Accident and Health insurance in 
all 50 states and the District of Columbia 


Qualifying Companies 


The following 31 insurance 
have met this qualification: 

Life of Hartford; 
Casualty, Reading, Pa.; Associated In- 
demnity Corporation, San _ Francisco; 
Bankers Life, Des Moines; Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Railway Employes, Chicago; 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford; Con- 


companies 


Aetna American 


tinental Assurance and Continental Cas- 
ualty, Chicago; Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York; Globe In- 
demnity, New York; Guardian Life New 
York; Hardware Mutual Casualty, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; Insurance Co. of 
North America, Philadelphia; John 


Hancock, Boston; 


Maryland Casualty, 
Baltimore; 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass.; Metropolitan Life, 
New York; Mutual of Omaha; Mu- 
tual Of New York; Newark Insur- 
ance Co., New York; New York Life; 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass.; 
Prudential of America; Queen Insurance 
Co., New York; Royal Indemnity, New 
York; State Mutual Life, Worcester; 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford; 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Balti- 
more. 

Annuitants 


A total of 236,000 employe or survivor 
annuitants were enrolled in the Retired 
Federal Employes Health Benefits Pro- 
gram as of July 1, 1961, the date the 
program went into effect. In addition, 
more than 150,000 dependents of enrolled 
annuitants are covered under the pro- 
2gTam. 

The Government-wide Uniform Plan, 
which is open to all eligible annuitants, 
accounted for 135,000 of the total num- 
ber of annuitants enrolled. Another 101,- 
000 annuitants elected to have the Gov- 
ernment contribution go toward the cost 
of their health benefits coverage ob- 
tained through private plans. Of the an- 


nuitants eligible for coverage under the 
program, 32,000 elected not to enroll and 
134,000 had made no election as of the 
July 1, 1961 date. 

Of those who enrolled in the Uniform 
Plan, 58,000 elected basic coverage only, 
27,000 elected Major Medical coverage 
only, and 50,0000 elected both basic and 
Major Medical coverage. About 73,000 
of the enrollments in the Uniform Plan 
were for self only and 62,000 were for 
self and family. 


Career of L. M. Cathles 


Representatives of Aetna Life in nego 
tiations of both the Government-wide 
Indemnity Benefit Plan for active work 
ers and the Uniform Plan for retired 
workers were Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr., 
vice president, Group division, and 
Daniel W. Pettengill, actuary. A’ sum- 
mary of their careers follows: 

Mr. Cathles joined Aetna Life in 1935, 
following his graduation from Princeton 
University. After attending the Aetna 
Life Group School at the home office 
in Hartford, Mr. Cathles was assigned to 
Detroit as home office Group representa- 
tive. In 1940, he was named manager of 
the Group department at Toledo where 
he served for two years before accepting 
a commission in the Navy. 

Upon his separation from the service 
in 1946 Mr. Cathles was assigned to the 
company’s New York City Group de- 
partment and later was named assistant 
Group manager there. He was trans- 
ferred to the home office as superintend- 
ent, Group division, in 1948 and was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary a year later. 
He subsequently was advanced to secre- 
tary, assistant vice president, and in 
1956, to vice president. 

While still at New York in 
Cathles wrote Aetna Life’s 
Hartley Health and Welfare Fund cas 
and ever since then has been closely 
identified with the development of this 
type of Group business in which Aetna 
Life is a leading company. He worked 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in developing a code 
of ethical practices for the industry with 
respect to these funds and was active 
in industry efforts to guide the develop- 
ment of the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. 

At present, Mr. Cathles is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Employe Welfare 
and Pension Plans of Life Insurance 
Association of America and American 
Life Convention, chairman of Group 
Committee of the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America and Py the Ad- 
visory Committee to the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of Fede ral Employes 
Health Insurance Plans. 


Career of D. W. Pettengill 


Mr. Pettengill joined the company at 
the ‘home office in Hartford in 1937 fol- 
lowing his graduation from Bowdoin Col- 
lege and later served as an officer in the 
Signal Intelligence Service in World 
War II. He was appointed assistant ac- 


1948 Mr. 
first Taft- 


tuary at Aetna Life in 1950, associate 
actuary four years later, and actuary 
in 1959. 


Mr. Pettengill is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and chairman of the 
Society's committee on Experience Un- 
der Group Health Insurance. He is a 
member of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and Life Insurance 
Association of America subcommittees 
on Overinsurance, and chairman of the 
Technical Advisory Committee of Health 
Insurance Council. He is also a consult- 
ant to the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care, and a member of the Surgeon 
General’s Advisory Committee on the 


National Health Survey. 
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You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 








The man: A professional. Wisely, he has chosen the path to self-improvement. And after years of 
specialized study, he has earned the right to wear this coveted key. e The key: A symbol that signifies 
that this man is a CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER. It marks his success and serves him as 
a dooropener to the industry and the public. e The Prudential proudly counts 691 of its people 
among those who have earned this professional designation and 58 who have received the Diploma 
in Agency Management. Of these, 82 completed the CLU Course in 1961 and 8 completed the 
Agency Management examinations. Others who passed CLU or Agency Management Parts this 
year number 509 and 24, respectively. e Prudential is also proud of the 1,098 persons who, this 
year, brought to 7,389 the number of Prudential Life Course Graduates of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council Course. Another 1,474 completed one part of the Life Course in 1961. The 
Company congratulates, too, the 597 Prudentialites who successfully completed the Health 
Insurance Course—there are now 3,313 Prudential graduates of this area of study. e Prudential 
salutes all of you men who have earned this key. It will open many doors and win you the respect 
of both the industry and the public. Congratulations! 
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ALTON O. 
Equitable of lowa 


GROTH 


GEORGE F. PURVIS, JR. 


Pan-American 


PRICE H. TOPPING 
Guardian Life 


HAROLD E. 
Peoples Life 


TIPTON 





JOHN F. GLEASON 
New York Life 


“We Have “With “Us “Goday--- Some 


Alton O. Groth 


Alton O. Groth, actuarial vice presi- 


dent, Equitable of Iowa, is a native lowan 
whose entire business career has been 
spent with that mpany He earned 
both a bachelor’s degree and then a 
Master in peeeennoee degree at the 
State Univer of lowa in the record 
time of four pinot Graduating as a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, he won the 
Ernest R. Johnson award for having the 
highest grades in his class of 1,000 liberal 


arts students 

ible I lowa aS an ac- 
Mr Groth 
leading to a 
ciety f Actuaries 
and was then forced 
until attaining the 
(25) at which such an 
He was made 


associate ac 


Joining Equit 
tuarial student-clerk, 
pleted the examina 
Fellowship in the $ 
in three years time, 
to wait six months 
minimum age 5 





com 








honor col 
assistant actuary in 


in 1948; 





tuary actuary in 1955; and ac- 
tuarial vice president in 1959 

Mr. Groth has served on the board o 
Iowa Lutheran Hospital, and now is 
mn the board Wesley Acres Home for 


the Aged. He married Pearl S 
in 1929. Mr. and Mrs. Groth are the 


parents of tw daughters 


George F. Purvis, Jr. 





George Frank Purvis, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general counsel and a member 
of board ~ Pan-American Life, is als 
secretary of American Life Convention's 
legal section 

Born in le, La.. Mr. Purvis was 
graduated honors from the high 
school there, Kemper Military School 


and Law School Louisiana State Uni 





versity. He was graduated when 20, 
passed the bar examinations and waited 
until he was 21 before entering general 
practice in Rayville He entered public 
service when appointed attorney for Sec- 
retary of State of L musiana, becoming 





Insurance Commissioner in 1937 and con- 
tinuing in that post until 1949 with a 
four-year interruption to serve in the 
Navy in World War II, leaving with 
rank of lieutenant. Rejoining “gee hee 
Insurance Department he became its 


drafted the 
enacted in 
Pan-Ameri- 


chief deputy and attorney; 
Louisiana insurance code 
1948 after which he joined 








can as assistant general counsel in 1949. 
In 1955 he was advanced to vice presi- 
lent and associate general counsel. He 
became vice president and age coun- 
sel in 1961 and since 1958 has also been 
in charge of investments. 

He was part time professor of insur- 
ance law at the state university and 
lecturer on insurance law at Tulane Uni- 
versity. He belongs to a number of bar 
associations and is a vestryman of St. 
Martin’s Church, New pe Among 
civic he is on board of YMCA. 
Winston Wendt. 
Virginia and Win- 
Frank, III 


pt sts 
Purvis was 
daughters are 


ston and their son is 


Harold E. Tipton 


A native of Ashville, N Harold E 
Tipton, comptroller, Peoples Life Insur- 
ance ‘Co. of Washington, D. C., was grad- 
uated and received his primary education 
in Savannah and later was graduated 
with a BCS degree from Benjamin 
Franklin University, Washington, D. C 
He has done postgraduate work at 
- Washington University and Cath- 
olic University. 

Mr. Tipton began his life 
career in 1934 as an agent 
Life of Savannah. Later, he 
the brokerage firm of Long and Wurry 
in Washington. He became associated 
with Peoples Life in 1941 in the actuarial 
department. Subsequently he 
the underwriting, policy loans, 
ance and IBM departments 
transferred to the comptrollers depart- 
ment in 1952. He was advanced to his 
present post in 1957 

He has served 
U.S. Marine (¢ 


CLeorge 


insurance 
for Reliance 
worked for 


served in 
reinsur- 
and was 


four years with the 
Corps and three years with 
the Army Air Force. He was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the South 
Pacific during World War 

Mr. Tipton is an associate in the Life 
Office Management Institute and a gradu- 
ate of the 1960 School of Insurance Ad- 
ministration, Greenwich, Conn. He was 
a faculty lecturer at the 1961 School of 
Insurance Administration. Active in many 
civic endeavors he is presently serving 
as treasurer of the Fairfax, Virginia, 
YMCA. He has been a Boy Scout Mas- 
ter for the past five years and a YMCA 
softball coach for the same period of 
time. He is also a “4-gallon blood donor” 
to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 


Price H. Topping 


_A graduate of the 
falo Law School, Mr. 
Guardian Life’s 


University of Buf- 
Topping joined the 
law department in 1933 
after five years in the general practice 
of law. He was first appointed to the 
official staff as assistant counsel in 1940; 
advanced to associate general counsel in 
1947 and was promoted to vice president 
and associate general counsel in Janu- 
ary, 1959. 

Mr. Topping is an active member of 
several professional organizations. He 
is currently serving as vice chairman of 
the life insurance law committee of 
American Bar Association and is 
vice chairman of the accident and health 
insurance committee of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. He 
has served on ithe New York affirmative 
legislation committee of Life Insurance 
Association of America, and is a former 
vice president and chairman of the life 
insurance committee of International 
Association of Insurance Counsel 


John F. Gleason 


John F, Gleason, New York Life, was 
one of the life insurance industry’s lead- 
ing lawyers on business insurance, estate 
planning and taxation before he was 
promoted to second vice president and 
transferred to New York Life’s personnel 
department in 1990. In 1961, he was 
named vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, 


also 


Mr. Gleason joined the 
1948 as a tax attorney; was promoted to 
counsel in 1955 and assistant general 
counsel in 1957. He served as chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the Life In- 
surance Association of America and the 
American Life Conventiion on Withhold- 
ing and Information at the Source; as 
chairman of the Sub-Committee on in- 


company in 


surance and annuities of the tax section 
ot the American Bar Association, and as 
a member of many industry and bar 


association committees on taxation. 


A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Gleason at- 
tended Brooklyn College and was gradu- 
ated from Fordham University Law 
School in 1941. At that time he was em- 
ployed by ‘Metropolitan Life. In 1948, 
he received a Master of Laws in Taxa- 
tion from the Graduate Law School of 
New York University. 

Following graduation from law school, 


he became a special agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and served until 


1948 when he joined New York Life. 
He has made many talks at tax sem- 
inars, industry and company mee tings 


and has contributed articles on taxation 
and business insurance to a variety of 
publications. 


Mr. Gleason, while counsel, handled 
the legal aspects of the company’s agen- 
cy contracts and agency matters and was 
responsible for the legal work involved 
in New York Life’s pension plans. 

Mrs. Gleason is the former Pauline W. 
Venning of Charleston, S.C. They have 
three children and live in Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey. 


Robert D. Guibord 


Robert D. Guibord, second vice presi- 
dent-securities, Home Life, New York, 
joined the company in 1941, He had pre- 
viously been associated with the invest- 
ment departments of the Central Han- 
over Bank, the Manufacturers Trust and 
the investment house of Wood, White 
and Co. 

Now responsible for the administra- 
tion of Home Life’s securities operations 
he Sanath his career with the company 
in what was then called the finance de- 
partment 
vanced to 
1948, he 
pany 


and within two years was ad- 
supervisor. In 
officer of the 
appointment as 


investment 
became an 
with his 


com- 
assistant 
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WILFRED A. KRAEGEL 


Northwestern Mutual 


OTIS L. 
Occidental of Cal. 





FROST, Jr. 


JOHN W. KNITTLE 
Mutual Of New York 





WALTER MAHLSTEDT 
Teachers 1 & A 





ROY F. 
Colonial Life 


DUKE, JR. 


Interesting Personalities In Life Insurance 


was named fi- 
year later and in 
second vice president 
with his present responsibil- 


financial secretary. He 
nancial secretary a 
1956 became 
securities 
ities. 
Mr. Guibord is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University and has taken advanced 
studies in economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and in law at Brooklyn Law 
School. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the United Cities Gas Co., 
Chicago, and is active in church and 
charitable work in Scarsdale, New York, 
where he lives with his wife, son and 
two daughters. 
An ardent fisherman and 
gardener, he spends his vacations and 
summer week-ends with his family on 
Shelter Island at his summer cottage. 


boatman, 


Anthony R. Hicks 


Anthony R. Hicks, secretary and an 
executive officer of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, was born in Kingston, Ontario. He 
was educated at Upper Canada College 
and at Trinity College of the University 
of Toronto from which he graduated 
with a B.A. in Political Science and Eco- 
nomics in 1938. 

Mr. Hicks joined the Sun Life in Mon- 
treal, in the investment department. He 
left to join the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, and served in escort 
duty at sea throughout World War II. 
He commanded the ‘corvette H.M.C.S 
Sackville and later the frigate H.M-CS. 





ANTHONY R. HICKS 
Sun Life of Canada 


Penetang. At the end of 
tired with the 
mander. 
Rejoining the Sun Life he became chief 
clerk in the investment department; su- 
pervisor of the British and Foreign sec- 
tion of he investment department in 
1948; assistant treasurer and an_ officer 
of the company in 1952; and in 1956 he 
was transferred ‘to = Re as resident 
treasurer of the London administrative 
office. Returning to the ‘head office in 
1960 he was appointed associate treas- 


the war he re- 
rank of lieutenant com- 


urer; then secretary and an executive 
officer of the company earlier this year. 
Mr. Hicks is active in community 


affairs and was instrumental in forming 
the library and ballet school of the Town 
of Pointe Claire where he lives. He is 
a director of the Pointe Claire Academy 
of Ballet and of Miss Edgar and Miss 
Cramp’s School, Inc., Montreal. He is 
married and has two daughters. 


Wilfred A. Kraegel 


Wilfred A. Kraegel, manager of data 
processing at the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, joined the company in 1948 as an 
actuarial student, advancing to manage- 
ment status in 1953 when he was named 
a specialist in the actuarial department. 
In 1956 he was appointed an assistant 
actuary. With the formation of North- 
western Mutual’s electronic data process- 
ing department in March, 1961, Mr. 
Kraegel was promoted to his present 
post of manager of data processing. 

He is chairman of the automation com- 
mittee of the Life Office Management 
Association and vice president of GUIDE, 
the association of users of IBM large- 
scale computors. 

A fellow in the Society of 
since 1955 and a member of 
Kappa, Mr. Kraegel attended Denison 
University and earned his B.A. degree 
from the University of Illinois in 1947 
with highest honors in mathematics. He 
received his M.S. degree in 1948 from 
the State University of Iowa. 

He served in the European 
during World War II, attaining the 
rank of first lieutenant upon his dis- 
charge in 1946. In 1951 he was recalled to 
active duty, serving in the Pentagon 
until 1952. 

A native of Lansing, Ill., Mr. Kraegel, 
with his wife and four children, live in 
Fox Point, a Milwaukee suburb. 


Actuaries 
Phi Beta 


Theater 


Otis L. Frost, Jr. 


A native of Wynnwood, Okla., Otis L. 
L. Frost, Jr., associate counsel, Occi- 
dental Life of California, was graduated 
from thon egy: University, Nashville, 
and cues uis LL.B. degree at Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley and his 
LL.M. degree at University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. 

During World War II he served in the 
Navy, attaining the rank of lieutenant. 
Following the war he spent two years as 
an agent in-Los Angeles with the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1948 he 
joined Occidental Life as attorney and 
in 1953 was elected associate counsel. 

He is a member of American Bar 
Association, State Bar of ‘California, and 
Los Angeles Bar Association and served 
these organizations on numerous com- 
mittees oriented generally to either tax- 
ation or legislation. Some other com- 
mittee memberships include member and 
past chairman of Joint Premium Tax 
committee which writes a premium tax 
service for all ALC and LIAA member 
companies and passes on various premi- 
um tax problems; subcommittee on as- 
sets which acts in advisory capacity to 


ALC and LIAA on federal income tax 
problems; Inter-Association of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Committees and 


member of state and local 
committee of Los Angeles 
Commerce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frost have a son, Monty, 
17. 


government 
Chamber of 


John W. Knittle 


John W. Knittle, assistant gag 
for Mutual Of New York since 1959, 
responsible for the company’s siiauiiet 
audit and control divisions. He joined 
MONY in 1946 after serving as a Navy 
officer for four years during World War 
II. He became assistant director of 
planning in 1955 and was promoted in 
1958 to director of special projects. 

Mr. Knittle was graduated with a 
B.A. in 1936 from Kansas State College. 
Before joining the Navy, he was an ac- 
countant and machine specialist with 
IBM and later was a supervisor of man- 
agement services for Sperry Gyroscope. 

He is a member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in ‘Cold Spring Harbor and 
helped direct a recent fund-raising drive 
for the church. 


He also helped raise funds recently 
for an addition to Huntington Hospital 
and is chairman this year of the United 
Hospital Fund for MONY. 


During his spare time, Mr. Knittle is 


an amateur horticulturist. He raises 
evergreen trees and decorative shrubs 
as a hobby on several acres of land 


around his home in Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island. 
Mr. Knittle is 


teen-age 


married and has 
children, a boy and a girl. 


Walter Mahlstedt 


Walter Mahlstedt, 


two 


vice president, se- 


curities and mortgage and real estate 
departments of Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association and of College Re- 


tirement Equities Fund, is a native New 
Yorker. He joined TIAA in 1929 after 
two years of business experience with 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. He was named 
assistant treasurer in 1948; associate in- 
vestment officer two years later; invest- 
ment officer in 1953 and vice president 
in 1955. 

A fellow of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, Mr. Mahlstedt is a di- 
rector and treasurer of Home Trust Co., 
and a member of Society of Life Officers 
Management Association Graduates, hav- 
ing served that organization as president 

1 1949-50. He has been on educational 
aad examination committees of LOMA; 
is past president of Knickerbocker Toast- 
master’s Club and is a member of the 
conference committee of Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association, He is author of a bro- 
chure: “Direct Placement of Industrial 
Securities by Mortgage Bankers.” He 
belongs to the Tenafly Republican Club 
and Tenafly Tennis Club. 

Mr. Mahlstedt and his wife 
have two sons: Frederick 


Walter Robert. They 
N. J 


Catherine, 
John and 
live in Tenafly, 


Roy F. Duke, Jr. 


Roy F. Duke, Jr., treasurer of Colonial 
Life, became ass ciated with the com- 
pany’s investment department in 1952 
and was mamed assistant treasurer in 
1953. He was elected treasurer five years 
later. 

Mr. Duke is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College where he received his Master of 
Arts Degree from the Amos Tuck School 
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the Wal- 
Prize as out- 


of Business. He was awarded 
ter A. Jacobs Memorial 
standing senior at Tuck: 
finance com- 
Trustees of the 
General Hospital and the 
Chest of the and 


He is a member of the 
mittees of the Board of 
East Orange 
Community 
Maplewood. 

Mr. Duke —— his 
Dartmouth to serve three 
=p in Europe. A member of the Sig- 
nal Corps, his platoon was the first to 
intercept and decode a German peace 
fer following the Battle of the Bulge. 


Oranges 


studies at 
years in the 


Kenneth L. Merley 


Kennet h # Me rley, secr 
eral counsel, Federal Life 
attended Northwestern, 


etary - gen- 
Insurance Co., 
Illinois, sal De 


Paul Universities, receiving his law 
degree from the latter. He joined Fed- 
eral in 1928: was elected counsel in 
1938: thereafter becoming general coun- 


sel, vice president and general 
He assumed his present title on 
1959. when he was 
tor 

Mr. Merley is a member of the 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel 


counsel 
June 2, 


also elected a direc- 


Asso- 
and 


the International Claim Association, of 
which he is a past chairman of the law 
committee and, presently, is serving on 


its life committee. He has served on 
various subcommittees of the Health In- 
surance Association of America 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Merley have two children, 


and reside on Pistakee Lake near Mc- 
Henry, Illinois, where his principal hobby 
is as judge of the “C” boat racing 


program of the Yacht Club 


George R. Jordan 


R. Jordan, Jr 
land L as executive vice president, 
member of the board of directors, and 
member of both the executive and the 
investment committees 


serves South- 





George 





Born at Forney, Texas, he attended 
Texas A & M College, receiving his B.S 
degree in 1946. He secured his Master’s 
Degree in actuarial science at the State 
University of Iowa in 1948 He entered 
the Army in 1941 as a second lieutenant, 
and was discharged with the rank of 
major in 1946, 

ye - his practical experience early, 
Mr. Jordan worked in Southland Life’s 
actuarial division during school vacations 
From July, 1948, until he joined South 
land Life as a permanent staff member 
in June, 1950, he was a member of the 
life actuarial department of The Travel 
ers. Joining Southland Life as actuary, 
he had general supervision of all com 
pany actuarial functions. He became 
vice president and actuary (1952-1959) ; 
was elected to the company s 
directors in 1956; first vice president and 
actuary and member of the executive 
committee (1959-1960), and this year was 
elected executive president 


be arc 1 of 


vice 

Mr. Jordan is an Associate of the 
Society of Actuaries, and is a member 
and a past president of the Actuaries’ 
Club of the Southwest. He formerly 
served as one of the managers of the 
Texas Reinsurance Pool. 

A member of the Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church (Dallas), he has 
served as a deacon since 1960, and has 
just assumed the chairmanship of the 





4 


KENNETH L. MERLEY 
Federal Life 


special gifts division for 1962. He is active 
in the fund-raising drives of the YMCA 
and currently is serving as chairman of 
the Dallas Heart Association fund-raising 
drive for 1962. Mr. Jordan is a Mason 
(Scottish Rite 32° and Shrine) and a 
member of the Insurance Club of Dallas 

Mrs. Jordan is the former Mary Julia 
von Blucher of Austin. The couple have 
three daughters: Carol Julia, 14; Claudia 
Louise, 12; and Mary Lucile, 8 


G. Preston Kendall 


G. Preston Kendall, executive vice 
president and secretary, Was shington 
National, is a son of the company’s co 
founder, George R. Kendall. A gr 
of the University of Illinois, Mr 
dall joined Washington National as a 





clerk in the industrial audit division in 
1931. He was named secretary in 1951 
and executive vice president and secre- 


tary in 1957. He is a member of the 
boar 1 of directors and serves as a mem- 
ber of the finance and executive com 
mittees. He has held the positions of 


manager of Ordinary underwriting and 
policy issue, manager of Industrial pol- 
icy issue, agency secretary, and assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Kendall is a former member of 
the personnel committee and was vice 
chairman of the home office building 


committee. He has “| experience in the 
Group department and in Industrial field 
work. 

\ first lieutenant in World War II, 
Mr. Kendall served with the 88th Infan- 
try Division in Italy, was wounded in 
action receiving the Purple Heart, and 
was discharged in November, 1945 





WILL REESE MULLENS 


Business Men’s Assurance 


GEORGE R. 
Southland Life 


JORDAN G 


W.R. Mullens 


Will Reese Mullens, vice president and 
actuary, Business Men’s Assurance, was 
born in Franklin, Tenn. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, also earning 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 

His BMA career began in June, 1947, 
when he became a member of the ac 
tuarial department. Soon progressing to 
become a supervisor, he was named as- 
sistant actuary in 1954, associate actuary 
in 1958, and actuary in 1960. In 1961, he 
was made a vice president and now also 
serves on the executive planning icommit- 
tee. 

A Fellow in the Society of Actuaries 
since 1957, he has written several articles 
in insurance magazines, including a re- 
cent article on conversion to the 1958 
C.S.O. table which was published at the 
time BMA was making the changeover 
to the new table, completely revising its 
life and health insurance rates and con- 
tracts 

After attending the 
gress of Actuaries in 
1960, Mr. Mullens mad 
Kansas City Risk Sele 
Health Insurance 
sas City. 

Among his 


International Con- 
Brussels, in June, 

addresses to the 
ctors Club and the 
Underwriters of Kan- 


organization affiliations is 


the Kansas City Actuarial Club, plus 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Mr. and Mrs. Mullens have two 
daughters. His leisure activities include 
sailing his Lightning Class sailboat. 


From 1943 to 1946, he served as lieu- 
tenant commander in the Naval Reserve 





EDMOND H. CURCURU 
LOMA 


PRESTON KENDALL W. 


Washington National 


W.-M. Robinson, Jr. 


Walter M. Robinson, Jr., associate 
general counsel, National Life and Acci- 
dent, was born in Louisville, attended 
public schools in Nashville, and was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University in 
1942 with a B.A. degree. He was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa honorary schol- 
astic society and Omicron Delta Kappa 
leadership fraternity at Vanderbilt. Fol- 





M. ROBINSON, JR. 
National Life & Accident 


lowing graduation, he served for more 
than three years in the Army and was 
discharged in 1946 as a first lieutenant, 
Field Artillery. 

Mr. Robinson was graduated from Har 
vard Law School with an LL.B. degree 
in 1948. While at Harvard Law, he was 
a member of the Legal Aid Society and 
served as its president. Following gradu- 
ation from law school, he became 
ciated with the firm of Cravath, Swaine 
and ‘Moore of New York City. 

In June, 1950, he 
staff of National 
an attorney; 


asso 


legal 
Accident as 
was made assistant general 
counsel three years later and in 1961 
associate general counsel. 

Mr. Robinson has been admitted to 
the New York bar and is a member of 
the Nashville and Tennessee Bar <Asso- 
ciations; the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel 1 and the Legal Section of 
\merican Life Convention. 

He was awarded the CLU designation 
in 1956 and since that time has served 
as an instructor in study classes spon- 
sored by the Nashville Chapter of CLU. 

He is a director of the Nashville- 
Davidson County Chapter of American 
National — Cross and Junior Achieve- 
ment of Nashville; treasurer of The 
Ensworth School of Nashville and serves 
on its board of trustees. 

For the year 1900-61, he is serving < 
president of the E piscopal Churchmen of 
Tennessee, an organization of Episcopal 
laymen in the Diocese of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Robinson is the former Margaret 


Ann Craig. They have three daughters 
and a son. 


joined the 
Life and 


Edmond H. Curcuru 


A native of Detroit, Edmond H. Cur- 
curu, director of education and training, 
Life Office Management Association, was 
chairman of the department of industrial 
management at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, before joining LOMA last 
summer. A graduate of West Point, 
Mr. Curcuru also studied at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness where he received an M.B.A. de- 
gree, 

Miami 


Before joining the faculty of 
Curcuru was as- 


University in 1959, Mr. 
sistant personnel director of The Pru- 
qoute from 1956 to 1959. Previous to 
hat he was a lecturer jin management 
and assistant director, executive program 
in business at Arden House, Columbia 
University. He also taught at the U. S 
Military Academy at West Point. 
During World War II he was with the 
101st Airborne Division from 1943-46 
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FROM FIDELITY 











Effective November 1st—a new 
series of Life Insurance Contracts 
based on the most modern 
Mortality Table (1958 C.S.O.) 


e Reduction in premiums 


@e More liberal policy benefits 


e Flexible and liberalized riders, 
benefits and settlement options 


e Simplified language and modernized 
policy format 


FIDELITY 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue « Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














® Quantity discounts for larger policies 
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and received the Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart and Distinguished Unit Citation 

Mr. Curcuru is a mem! f the Acad- 
emy of Management, of Alpha Kappa Psi 
(business fraternit 





y), and of tl 
ican Society ot il 
and Mrs. Curcuru 





T. M. Galt, F.8.A. 


Thomas M. Galt, actuary and an ex- 
i officer of Sun Life of Canada, 
joined the company in the mathematical 


ecutive 





THOMAS MAUNSELL 
Sun Life of Canada 


GALT 


1 


department follow iduation 


from 
the es of Ma tobe in “1948 
\ paves of Winnipeg, io was educated 


at Ashbur College, Ottawa, Lakefield 








tory School, and was at Queen’s 
Kingston, at the outbreak of 

the tw “A World War. He enlisted in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, serving 
until] 1945 when he was demobbed as a 
flight lieutenant. He then completed 
his university ining, and commenced 
work toward science degree 





In 1950 Mr 
clerk, mathemat 
following year, | 
Society of Actuar 
assistant math He became 
iStant actuary 





mathematician in 


1954, and associate actuary in 1956. Ear- 
lier this year he was appointed actuary 
and an executive officer of the company 

Mr. Galt is lfer and skeet 





sho ter He iS Marrit 1 and 
and a daughte 


Donald 8. Fuerth 


Donald S. Fuerth, associate general 
sulicitor in the Prudential’s law depart- 
ment, is responsible for over-all ad- 
ministration of the rtment and has 








supervision of its life insurance division 

Mr. Fuerth was born in Newark, N. J. 
He joined Prudential in 1927 in the 
Ordinary policy department. Attending 
school at night, he graduated cum laude 
from the University of Newark, and re- 


New Jersey 
instituti ms 
Poe rsity 

-rudential’s 


ceived his LL.B. from the 
Law School in 1932 t 
are now divi 
He became an attorn 


10An 
sions ol 








law department in 1934, advaz tht to as- 
sistant counsel in 1947 and to associate 
counsel in 1951, was named counsel of 
the company’s North Central home of- 





1953. He 
ant general counsel 
in the Newark home office in 1957, and 
to his position in 1961. In 1960 
1€ was admitted to practice before the 
U. S. Supreme 

During W 
the 78th 


Ss in 


fice in Minneapolli was 


promoted to 





assis 


present 


o 


Court 
rid War II he served with 
Division in the ETO and taught 





PRUDENTIAL LEGAL 
Counsel Thomas J. Gillooly; 


TEAM. Left to Right, 
Associate General Counsel Donald S. Fuerth, Assistant 


As “ 
= a - a 





seated: Assistant General 


General Counsel William A. Leece. Standing: Assistant General Counsels William 


T. Wachenfeld and John B. Stoddart, Jr. 


economics at an Army school. In 1945, 
he was an exchange student studying 
English law in a Liverpool law firm. 

He is New 
Jersey, and Essex County bar associa- 
tions, and the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel. He is a past  com- 
mander of the Gibralter American Legion 


a member of the American, 


post at Prudential’s home office, and i 
clerk of the session of the an Avenue 
eaaieaions Church of East Orange, 
ae 

He is married to the former Helen 
Stark. They live in East Orange with 
their daughter, Marion, 13. 


John B. Stoddart, Jr. 


John B. Stoddart Jr., assistant general 
‘ounsel in the Prudential’s law depart- 
ment, specializes in general insurance 
and labor law. He has been with the 


company since 1958 

Mr. Stoddart was born in pT 
lowa. He received a B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1941 and an LL.B. 
from the University Michigan in 1946. 


mg graduation he joined the law firm 
Brown, Hay, and Stephens in Spring- 
field, Ill 

In 1949 Mr. Stoddart became assistant 
state’s attorney of Illinois. Two years 
later he returned to the Springfield law 
1 In 1953 he was named United 

: Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Illinois by President Eisenhower 
ind held that post until joining The 


Prudential. 

During World War II } 
in the Army 
the ETO 

He is a member of the 
Jersey, and American bar associations; 
the American Judicature Society; Phi 
Delta Phi legal fraternity; and the board 
of directors of the Red Cross chapter 
of Millburn and Short Hills, N. J. 

Mrs. Stoddart is the former Betty 
Wait. They live in Short Hills with their 
children; Susan, 18; John III, 13; and 


Lynn, 5. 


he was a major 
Air Corps and served in 


Illinois, New 


William A. Leece 


William A. Leece, assistant general 
counsel in the Prudential’s law depart- 
ment, deals with problems of the ad- 
ministrative law section, with special 
responsibility in the area of state and 
federal regulatory matters. 

Mr. Leece was born in Plainfield, N. J. 
He received his A.B. from George Ws ash- 
ington University in 1940 and his LL.B. 
from Georgetown University in 1950. 


He was an agent of the Federal B 


»u- 


reau of Investigation from 1940-51, as- 
sistant counsel for the United States 
Senate permanent subcommittee on in- 


vestigations from 1951-53, 
ant to the U. S. Attorney General from 
1953-54, and chief counsel and staff di- 
rector of the U. S. Senate labor sub- 
committee on welfare and pension funds 
from 1954-55, 

He joined Prudential as an 
general solicitor in 1955, and 
moted to his present post in 

Mr. Leece 
ican and 


special assist- 


assistant 
was pro 
1957. 
is a member of the Amer- 
Federal bar associations, the 
National Lawyers Club, American Judi- 
cature Association, and has been ad- 
mitted to the bar in the District of 
Columbia and Connecticut 

He is married to the former Patricia 
Murphy. They live in Short Hills, N. J., 
with their children: Mary, 13; Elizabeth, 
11; and William Jr., 10. 


Thomas J. Gillooly 


Thomas J. Gillooly, 
counsel in the 


assistant 
Prudential’s 


general 
law depart- 


ment, represents the company in state 
legislative and administrative matters 
affecting the insurance industry, with 


special regard to regulations on replace- 
ment and health and credit insurance. 
He has held this post since 1959. 

Mr. Gillooly was born in Clarksburg, 


WwW. Va., and attended West Virginia 
University, where he ye awarded an 
A.B. in 1941 and an LL.B. in 1949. He 


was Assistant Attorney General of West 
Virginia from 1949-53, and the state’s 


Insurance Commissioner from 1953-56 
He was associate counsel for the Amer 
ican Life Convention from 1956-59, 

During World War II he was an Army 
captain. He served as a major in th 
West Virginia National Guard “onl 
1950-56. 

He is a past zone chairman of the 
National Association of Insurance Com 
missioners; past member of the NAIC 
executive committee; past chairman of 
the NAIC life insurance committee; 
member of the American, West Virginia, 
and Illinois bar associati ms ; and a mem 
ber of the Association of Life Insurancx 
Counsel. 

He is married to the former Louis« 
Feeney. They live in Summit, N. J., wit! 
their children: Thomas Jr., 15; Robert 
13; Maureen, 9; and Catherine, 5. 


Wim. T.Wachenfeld 


William T. Wachenfeld, assistant gen- 
eral counsel in the Prudential’s law de- 
partment, deals with problems pertain 
ing to regulatory matters at the federal, 
state, and local levels. 


Mr. Wachenfeld, the son of William 
A. Wachenfeld, former justice of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, was born 


in Orange, N. J. He received his 1 
from Tufts College in 1946 and his LL. 


from Duke University in 1949. U ab 
graduation he joined the Newark, N. J., 
law firm of Lum, Fairlie, and Foster. 


He was with the firm for nine years, the 
last as a partner. During this time he 
taught law at the Jersey City Division 
of Rutgers University for one year and 
was on active duty with the Navy, in 
which he served during World War II, 
for two years. During his Navy tour 
he served as legal officer aboard the 
U.S.S. Franklin D, Roosevelt and as an 
instructor in Naval law at the New- 
port, R. I., Naval Base. He joined 
Prudential in 1958. 

He is vice president and trustee of the 


Charles Hayden Foundation of New 
York City; president of the Essex 
County Park Commission; a former city 


commissioner of Orange; and a member 
of the American, New Jersey, and Essex 
County bar ass ciations. 

He is the former Ann 
Essex Falls, N. J., 
William, 9; Robin, 


married to 
Hamm. They live in 
with their children: 
7; and John, 5. 


W. Dawson Sterling 


W. Dawson Sterling, vice president 
and secretary of Southwestern Life, has 
been in the life insurance business since 





W. DAWSON STERLING 
Southwestern Life 


1947. He began his career 
western immediately 
bachelor of 
gree from 


with South- 
after receiving his 
business administration de- 
University of Texas with 
highest-honors and has worked in several 
divisions of the 


l company: as a super- 
visor, methods analyst, assistant secre- 
tary, manager of methods and planning, 


and agency administrative assistant. He 
was appointed secretary in March, 1958, 
and in September, 1961, was elected a 
vice president. He was elected a mem 
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The Equitable Life of Bob Rea in Sacramento, Cal. 















Do-it-yourself projects include miniature 
Japanese garden, complete with fish pond, 
arched bridge and stone lanterns. Giving 
Dad a hand is oldest daughter Barbara, 16. 


eT R. Se 

Robert J. Rea, CLU, enjoys a dip in his backyard pool after a busy day in the 
insurance world. Looking on are three of his four daughters; Patti, 4, Cindy, 10, 
and Christine, 8, standing. Bob, a member of the Robert D. Metcalf Agency in 


Sacramento, is a life member of Equitable’s Million Club. 









Cool refreshments for the children are 
served up by Bob and wife June at fam- 
ily snack bar in their attractive home. 
Barbara stands at right. 





Advice: Bob discusses optional modes of set- As publicity chairman of the local CLU Helps Frank Skover, prominent Sacra- 


tlement with Mrs. Aileen Draper, widow of a chapter, Bob meets with William Schuster, mento realtor, plan his estate. Bob serves 
client who was protected with considerable chapter past president, to discuss ways of on the Polio Foundation, United Crusade 
Equitable Living Insurance. getting CLU publicity into the papers. and Family Service Agency. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the prestige of EQU I at ABLE 
the company he represents. This is why Bob is proud to be a life THE 

underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And a rewarding one. Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Living Insurance is more than a need ... it is a career. Home Office: New York, N. Y. ©1961 
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ber « he board of directors on October 
17 

A native of Waco, Texas, Mr. Sterling 
is a veteran of World War II, having 
served three and one-half years as a 
pilot in the Army Air Corps 

In August, 1953, Mr. Sterling com- 
pleted four years of night work in the 
Evening Division of the $.M.U. School 
of Law. He received his LL.B. degree 


with the highest grade average of all 
] 


law graduates for that year. 


He is a director of the Dallas Crime 
Commission, Dallas Community Chest, 
is a life member of the Dallas Chamber 


¥ Commerce and a ‘cuaes of the Texas 
Bar Association 


Wa. C.Whittemore 


William C. Whittemore, treasurer, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, joined the 
company in 1945 and is a specialist in 
transportation and governmental invest- 
ments. He was advanced to assistant 
treasurer four years later, and in 1959 
was elected to the position of treasurer. 


SEEN 





WILLIAM C. WHITTEMORE 
John Hancock 


As such, he oversees the company’s bank 
relations and securities custody 

Mr. Whittemore began his 

areer with United Electric 
Providence shortly 
tion from Brown 
After a year with 


rolled at Yale 


business 
Railways in 

following gradua- 
University in 1933 
that company he en- 
University, attaining a 
certificate in transportation there in 
1935. Next, he coined the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and 
during a seven year managerial career 
there gained broad and practical experi- 
ence in various phases of railroad main- 
tenance and operation 

In 1942, he 
fice of Price 
ton, D. C 


joined the staff of the Of- 
Administration in Washing- 
and shortly afterwards en- 
tered the service of the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Following discharge as a lieu- 
tenant in 1945, after three years in the 
North Atlantic and European areas, he 
joined the John Hancock. 

Along with his responsibilities at th 
Hancock, he continued his education at 
Boston College receiving an LL.B. de- 
1953. Three 


gree 11 years later he at- 
tended the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram at Harvard Business School 

Mr. Whittemore is a Town Meeting 
Member and a member of the Transpor- 
tation Committee of the Town of Wel 
lesley, Massachusetts, where he makes 
his home. 

He is a member of the New England 
Railroad Club, the Boston Economic 


Club, and the Municipal Forum. An en- 


thusiastic mountain climber, he is a 
member of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE VICE PRESIDENTS. L. to R.: John E. Neal, second 
vice president, Pacific Coast; Charles B. Haverin, third vice president, home office; 
George R. Berry, second vice president and assistant gereral manager, Canadian 
head office; John T. Hoyt, second vice president, home office. 


John E. Neal 


John E. Neal, second vice president in 
the Pacific Coast head office of Metro- 
politan Life, has been associated witli 
the company since 1933, and has been a 
Metropolitan officer since 1953. 

Mr. Neal was born in Ophelia, Va., and 
was educated at William and Mary Col- 


lege, graduating with the class of 1929 
and receiving his master’s degree in 
1930. 


Metropolitan career as 
an agent in Richmond in 1933, and was 
advanced to assistant manager in New- 
port News in 1934. In 1938 he was asso- 
ciated with the field training division as 
field training instructor a1 nd was advanced 
to territorial field supervisor in 1940. He 
was appointed manager of the Spartan- 
burg, S. C., district in 1943. Later he was 
transferred to the managership of the 
Alexandria, Va., district, serving in that 
post until his appointment as super- 
intendent of agencies in 1953, when he 
was placed in charge of the South Cen- 
tral territory. 

Mr. Neal subsequently served in the 
Atlantic Coast territory for two years, 
and then was placed in charge of the 
Pacific Coast territory on January 1, 
1959. He was appointed vice 
president on October 1 and week 


He began his 


second 
last 


was named vice president, appointment 
becoming effective January 1. 

Mr. Neal has been active in under- 
writing and civic affairs throughout his 
career, serving as president of the 
Alexandria Life Underwriters Associa- 


Eastern Managers As- 
holds membership in the 
Commerce 


tion and of the 
sociation, and 
Chamber of 


Charles B. Haverin 


Charles B. Haverin, third vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1927, 
and an officer since 1948. 
Newark, N. J., he 
boyhood years in New York 


Born in spent his 


City; Was 
educated in the New York City 
public schools and is a graduate of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. He 
joined the Metropolitan in a clerical 


capacity in the Ordinary department in 
1927. Following successive promotions, 


he was made senior 


procedure an- 
alyst in the standardization bureau in 
1937, assistant manager of that bureau 


in 1939, and general supervisor of the 


bureau in 1941. 


In 1942 Mr. Haverin was appointed to 
the personnel division as assistant to 
the personnel officer. He was made a 
member of the administrative person] 
in 1946; was advanced to official rank- 
ing with the title of assistant personel 
officer in 1948; and to third vice presi- 
dent in 1958. 





He has been active through the 
in the affairs of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, having served as its 
president and as a member of the board 
of directors ; currently he is on the 


years 


association’s advisory council. He also 
is a member of the board of the Na- 
tional Business Show, Inc., an affiliate 


Association of 
years he has 


Executives 
and for many 
the insurance 


of the Office 
New York; 
served on 


course com- 

mittee of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 

He is married to the former Jean 


“hompson, and they have four children. 


George R. Berry 


George R. Berry, second vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
the Canadian head office of the Metro- 
politan Life, has been associated with the 
company since 1924 and an officer since 
OAR 

A native of Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
England, Mr. Berry came to Canada at 
an early age. He was educated in Ot- 
tawa public school and in Lisgar Col- 
legiate Institute, Ottawa. 


Joining the Metropolitan in December, 
1924 as a clerk in the head office claim 
division, his early appointments with the 
company included successive 
senior clerk in the beneficiary and loan 
division, assistant section head in the 
Group accounts division, general assistant 
in the personnel division and supervisor 
in the Industrial department. 


posts as 


In 1944 Mr. Berry was named manager 
of the Industrial department, and_ in 
that capacity was responsible for the 
operation of various company divisions. 


He became an officer of the Metro- 


politan on January 1, 1948, when he was 
named an assistant secretary by the 
board of directors. In January 1, 1951, 
he was appointed assistant vice president 
with administrative responsibilities. 

Mr. Berry was placed in charge of 
the administration of the entire Cana- 
dian head office when he was appointed 
third vice president on January 1, 1954, 
He was promoted to his present position 
on January 1, 1960 and last week he was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager, starting January 1. 

Active in the company’s Athletic As- 
sociation. Mr. Berry’s prowess as a 
hand ball player in years past has won 
him more than one championship. He 
also was a member of a championship 
M.L.1.A.A. softball team, and still is a 
good bowler and golfer. 

He is an associate of Life Office Man- 
agement Association; is a past eee 
dent of the Ottawa Board of Trade, 
director of Ottawa Community Chest a: id 
an advisory director of the Ottawa 
YMCA. 

Mr. Berry is 
Hewit Berry, 
Canadian 
marriage. 
boy. 


married to Dorothy 
who was a member of the 
head office staff before their 
They have three girls and a 


John T. Hoyt 


John T. Hoyt, second vice president 
of Metropolitan Life, has been associated 
with the company since 1933 and an of- 
ficer of the company since 1952. 

Born in Cedar Rapids, lowa, he was 
educated at Iowa State College, where 
he received an engineering degree, and 
had a year of graduate study in ac- 
tuarial mathematics at the University 
of lowa. 

Mr. Hoyt 
clerk in 
tion of 


joined Metropolitan as a 
the industrial mathematics sec- 
the actuarial division in 1933. 
Advancing through positions of in- 
creasing responsibility in the actuarial 
division, he was made manager of In- 
dustrial and Ordinary classifications in 
1948. He was advanced to administra- 
tive assistant on the Industrial depart- 
ment staff in 1950, and was made an 
officer of the company with the title 
of assistant vice president on May 27, 
1952. He was advanced to third vice 
president on January 1, 1956, and on 
December 1, 1960 was appointed to his 
present post as second vice president in 
personal life insurance administration. 

He is a fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, and has served with the debit 
insurance committee of the Life Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. Hoyt is 
Mary E. 


sons. 


the former 
have two 


married to 
Smith, and they 


Gordon B. Jones 


Gordon B. Jones, second vice presi- 
dent in the bond department of John 
Hancock, joined the company as an in- 
vestment analyst in 1948. Four years 
later he was elected assistant treasurer 
and in 1957 was elected to his present 
post. He is in charge of the oil invest- 
ments of the Hancock which total over 
$600 million. He also ‘has supervisory 
responsibilities over a number of other 
officers and analysts in the industrial 
field of investments. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Colby 
College, Mr. Jones attended the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion and received his M.B.A. degree 
there in 1942. Following graduation he 
entered the Navy and was discharged as 
a lieutenant (S.G.) in 1945, his principal 
overseas service being in the North Pa- 
cific area. Prior to his association with 
the John Hancock he was for three years 
on the investment staff of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Jones is a trustee, a member of 


the executive committee and a member 
of the investment committee of Colby 
College, his alma mater. Over the years 
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William J. “ 
Ackerman (10)* Rupert ~ 
M. Adams (15) Norman B. © 
Allard (11) Blaylock Atherton 
(10) Worth Babbit (12) Fred D. 
Bacon (16) Wendell Barrett (11) 
Edwin L. Baxley (11) Andrew J. Beall (11) 
G. Nolan Bearden (14) Paul E. Bliss (14) © 
~ Ray Bradstreet (12) John H. Brady (15) Earle 
 W.Brailey (14) Donald Bredberg (12) Harold D. 
~ Brewster (14) Howard R. Brewster (16) Robert L. 
Casebolt (15) Harry W. Castleman (15) George M. © 
© Chescheir (14) William Chescheir (11) Robert K. 
© Clark (12) Kirby Clements (14) Wm.Commerford (11) 
’ Clarence A. Corwin (16) Andrew A, Coulter (10) F. 
/ James Curotto (13) Albert S. Cushing (10) Harold 
’ Dahlquist (13) Benjamin W. Davis (10) Rupert S. Deloe (15) 
Ignatius J. Diaz (12) Frank E. Dillon (12) John R. Downs 
(11) S.B. Eagleson (14) Harold Eberhardt (10) Edward Fel- 
senthal (13) Henry C. Fleischer (14) Robert M. French (11) 
Robert E. Froom (12) Theodore Fuelling (11) Will Gehman 
(13) GilbertGerhold(16) PaulS.Gesswein(13) Thomas H. 
Gillaugh (11) Lawrence Graeber (10) George W. Graves (10) 
W. Ashley Gray (13) Robert T. Greene (13) Ira A. Hagenbuch 
(15) James E. Halkett (12) Laurice W. Hall (16) William B. 7 = 
Hardy (16) Everett Harkness(17) George F.Harms(10) Thomas © 
© Harrison(12) RollaHays,Jr.(12) Wm.EugeneHays(12) Gordon 
C. Henley (12) Warren K.Hinsch(10) Henry A.Hirsh(16) Robert © 
S.House (13) W.ClarenceJohns (10) AlsonR.Kemp(14) DaleJ. 
Kerr (10) Milton C.Kibler (13) Harley Kirkpatrick (13) Seymour 
Kopelman (10) Merlin J.Ladd (17) Charles A.Laiblin(10) Herb 
Langsdorf, Jr. (13) Harold J, Lankford (10) Archie N. Lawson (11) 
Franklin D. Leffler (11) CharlesW.Lehman(11) Martin B.Lehman | 
(14) Alexander Leopold (13) Raymond B. Lewis (17) O. Reid | 
—~ Lineberger(11) Louis B.Loschke(11) Charles /.Lytle(13) Robert 
» MacCloskey (10) David Marks, Jr.(17) Ralph S. Maynard (10) 
Charles McAllister (15) Edwin F. McCarty (11) Wm.H.McCoy, 
Sr.(13) Gordon McCulloch (13) Fred McKenney, Jr. (11) Alfred ; 
| E, McNeill (11) Benjamin H.Micou (12) LeoP. Mirsky (12) Robert & 
C.Newman (16) WillF.Noble(10) TheodoreO.Olson(12) Gor- 
don D. Orput (12) Alfred F.Parker (17) Robert Parkinson (11) 
Richard Partridge (12) Steele Partridge (15) Edward Perry (11) ; 
John Phillips, 111(12) D. Miley Phipps (13) John C. Pittman 
(11) B. B. Plyler, Jr. (12) Fraser E. Pomeroy (16) George C. 
Powell (13) James L. Price (16) Hollis J. Quinlan (10) H. Rab- 
© inavicius (12) Guy Randolph, Jr. (10) George W. Riley (13) 
* William T. Rudman (11) Robert N. Samuels (12) Frank 
© Scarborough (13) Louis M. Schaller (14) Paull S. Shields 
© (12) Henry F. Silver (16) H. Franklin Smith (11) Myron 
E. Smith (11) Myron M. Smith (14) Philip B. Steel (14) 
Russell W. Steger (10) Helen Tall (11) Benton S. Taylor 
| (16) Ralph H. Terrill (14) Charles Thompson (17) 
©. T. Edward Thorsen (10) Herbert M. Thurston (10) 
» John A. Tipton (11) Reid S. Towler (12) Alex R. 
=. Urquhart (11) John T. Vernon(12) RobertH. 
», Volk (10) Walter Wegner(13) Ray L. Weid 
».(17) Hubert D. Wheeler (14) Daryl 
» E. White (14) Emerson Whiteside 4 
®% (15) Cliff Whitfield (13) Max L. & 
Wile (12) Charles Williams 
(10) J. Arch Williams (12) Keith & 
» A. Yoder (15) Edward H. 
Yost (10) Lester B. 
%, Young (13) 


Here are 
our ten- 
year 


winners 
of the 
National 


Quality 
Award 


— all 146 of them! 






























































































All of these men boast a dis- 
tinguished record of at least 

50% persistency for 10 years or 
more. How do they do it? Through 
service to policyholders — thoughtful, 
intelligent, continuing service based on 
a sound selling philosophy. We're proud 
and happy to congratulate these men. 
















NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER 
OF MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE INAMERICA IN 1835 ALL FORMS OF 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND 
PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 


*numbers in parentheses indicate number of years qualified. 
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GORDON B. JONES 
John Hancock 

he has spent considerable time in fund- 
raising programs of the college 

Active in community affairs, he is a 
director and chairman of the board o 
trustees of the YMCA in Needham 
Mass., where he resides. His business as- 
sociations include mer nbership in the 


Boston Society of Security Analysts and 
the American Petroleum Institute. He is 
also a member of the Boston Colby Club; 
the Boston Club of the Harvard Busi- 


ness School Alumni Association; the 
Boston Madison Square Garden Club, 
the Needham Tennis Club and Brae 
Burn Country Club 

Mr. Jones and his wife, Geraldine, are 
the parents of six ildren, rangi in 
ages trom 5 to 15 


Welburn J. Adams 








Welburn J. Adams, F.S.A., vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Canada Life, has 
been associated with Canada Life for 
36 years. Starting in the actuarial de 
partment, he has held positions of ever 
increasing responsibility in several di- 
visions of the company, including the 


agency. 


A Fellow of the a , of Actuaries 
since 1936, he has served as president of 
the Life Office Bit 1agement Association, 


president of Life Insurance Institute of 








Canada, and chairman of the M.I.B. 
Executive Committee. He was the or- 
ganizer and founder of the Life Card 
Library, a service organization which 


now thas 41 Canadian li fe insurance 
panies as members. 


Mr. Adams is chai 


com- 


rman of the tax com- 





mittee of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association and a member of 
several other committees of that and 
other industry associations. He was one 
of the pioneers of branch and home of- 
fice expense analysis and control and in 
the use of mechanized equipment for in- 
tegrated data processing. 


Bag seve elected first vice-president of 

Ontario Chamber of Commerce, Mr 

-y ieee is also a member of the execu 

tive council and a former vice chairman 
of the Can: ave Pew etd of ( 


ommerce 
A yachtsman, he is Fleet Captain of 











the 110-year-old Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club in Toront Members of his crew 
who race and cruise with him in _ his 
35 ft. sloop “The Pelican” include his 
wife Bessie, a former Canada Life girl, 
and their two daughters and one son. 
Other hobbies include high-fidelity music 
and woodworking. He is also active in 
church and community projects and is a 
trustee of the United Community Fund 


of Greater Toronto. 


ave Wit 


WELBURN J. ADAMS 
Canada Life 


ALBERT E. del 


Albert E. del Vecchio 


Albert E. del Vecchio, second vice 
president on the staff of the vice presi- 
dent in charge of insurance operations of 
the New York Life, joined the company 
in 1929 as a clerk in the actuarial de- 
partment. Later he was assigned to the 
disability benefits division and then the 
program agreement department. He was 
appointed administrative assistant in 
1951, executive assistant in 1957, 
ant vice president in 1959, and to his 
present title October, 1961. 

4 native New Y ase Mr. del Vecchio 
is a graduate of Fordham College and 
Fordham School of Law. He was treas- 
urer of the Fordham College Alumni 
Association from 1952 to 1954 and a 
met mber of the Board of Governors of 
the Fordham University Alumni Feder- 
ation from 1956 to 1960. 


Walter E. Collins 


Walter E. Collins, administrative vice 
president of Loyal Protective Life, began 
his insurance career in 1936 as a Group 
underwriter with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. In 1941 he joined the Loyal Protec- 
tive to start that company’s Group de- 
partment. Later that same year he was 
assigned the additional duties of assistant 
to the president. He was promoted to 
secretary in 1948, vice president in 1956, 
vice president and agency executive in 
1958 and has served as vice president— 
administration since February 1960. 

\ graduate of Trinity College of Hart- 


assist- 


ford, Class of 1936, Mr. Collins took post 

graduate courses at the Hartford College 
f Insurance. 

interest in 


His 


civic 


shown 


affairs is 





WALTER E. COLLINS 
Loyal Protective 


VECCHIO 
New York Life 





WILLIAM H. 
Universal Life & Accident 


h Us Today — 





RILEY H. RICHARDS 
Equitable of lowa 


by his affiliations in Waban, Mass., 
where he is past president of the Waban 
Improvement Society, former secretary 
of the Neighborhood ‘Club in that town 
and past president of ithe Waban Base- 
ball Associates. He also served as pres- 
ident of Kenmore Association, a civic 
organization in Boston, 

Mr. Collins likes golf and plays when- 
ever he can. He and Mrs. Collins have 
four children 


William H. Seay 


William H. Seay, 
Life & Accident, Dallas, is a graduate of 
the University of Texas. He joined Uni- 
versal Life & Accident in April, 1957, as 
manager of investments and was elected 
vice president and became president and 
a member of the board of directors in 
August. 

Mr. Seay is the mayor of Highland 
Park, a director of Southwestern Inves- 
tors, Inc.; chairman of the board of 
monngeanent of Downtown YM‘CA; mem- 
ber of the Salesmanship Club and is also 
active on other civic and church organ- 
izations. Prior to ore Universal Life 
& Accident he had 13 years experience 
in investments. 


Riley H. Richards 


Riley H. Richards, vice president-fi- 
nance, Equitable of Iowa, heads the finance 
department of the Midwest’s oldest life 
company. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Rich 
reared in California and earned his 
bachelor’s degree at the University of 
California in 1934. Eighteen months with 
the S. H. Kress Co. followed, and then he 


president, Universal 


ards was 


SEAY 


O. D. WELCH 
Kansas City Life 


enrolled in the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, earning his MBA in 1937. For three 
years he was with the Savings Baiks 
Trust ‘Co., New York. He then went to 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
in Washington, serving until 1945, when 
he joined the accounting division of U. S, 
Steel. 

He was named assistant superintende: : 
of bonds upon joining Equitable of Iow 
in 1947. In 1951 he was promoted to 
superintendent of bonds; in 1957 was 
elected financial vice president; and in 
1961 advanced to his present title and 
named to the executive committee of 
the company. 


Mr. Richards is vice president of 
Streets & Highway Committee of tiie 


Greater Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce; a Mason; president of the Board 
of Trustees of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church; and a member of the Board of 
Pensions of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

Married to Eloise Smith of New York 
City, he is the father of a son, Roy, 18, 
and a daughter, Lynne, 15. 


O. D.Welch 


O. D. Welch, vice president, Kansas 
City Life in charge of advertising and 
public relations, has a background of 31 
years of diversified activity with that 
company which he joined in 1930 as a file 
clerk. On the way up to the vice presi- 
dency (elected to that post in April, 1960) 
he served in the record card department, 
reinstatement division, policy loan and 
policyholders service, claim department 
supervisor (1941) assistant secretary in 
1943 and assistant vice president in April, 
1958. 

In World War II Mr. Welch enlisted 
as a private and rose to second lieu- 
tenant, Medical Administrative Corps. 

He has been disaster chairman of the 
Kansas City-Jackson County chapter, 
American Red Cross, since 1950, serving 
during the flood disaster of 1951 and dur- 
ing the tornado of 1957. He has also 
served as a deputy director of Civil De- 
fense and as presiednt of the Life, Acci- 
dent, Health and Hospitalization Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City. 

Currently he is a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Election Commission- 
ers to which he was elected on May 12, 
1959, by Missouri Governor James T. 
Blair. His term runs until April 27, 1963. 
He was a charter member of the Kansas 
City Junior Chamber of Commerce; is 
a member of the local Advertising and 
Sales Executive Club and of the Claim 
Association of Kansas City. 

Mr. Welch, married, has three children. 


Robert K. Zelle 


K. Zelle, vice president and 
manager, agency department, Life and 
Casualty of Tennessee, joined the com- 
pany as assistant agency vice president 
in June, 1956, and a short time later was 
named director of manpower develop- 
ment. In this capacity most of the com- 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Robert 





ROBERT K. ZELLE 
Life and Casualty 
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a blend of 


old and new 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 





sibility. New in our approach to the con- 


stantly changing needs of policyholders. 





These are the guiding principles which 








make Boston Mutual the Life Insurance 








Company for New Englanders who seek 


a full measure of security. 
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Home Office Underwriting — Slater 


(Continued 


vided by non-medical insurance. Over the 
past few years the companies have raised 
substantially y the age and amount limits 
of applications to be underwritten with- 
out a medical examination. This has 
come as a direct consequence of the 
effects of inflation of expense rates 
coupled with the noteworthy improve- 
ments in mortality at ages under 40. 
Many c 


medical in 


ympanies now underwrite non 
amounts as high as $25,000 
for issue ages up to 30, and a few have 
even raised their non-medical limit to 
$30,000, with the result that in some 
instances well over 50% of a company’s 
appl ications are now processed without 
benefit of medical examination. While 
this will undoubtedly mean slightly 
higher mortality in the future on this 
business, it should also have a 
favorable effect on the cost of insurance 
and enable the c mpanies to provide 
even better service to the insuring public 
at a lower cost. 


class of 


Less dramatic, but 
ficant in changing 
tices, are the recent 
panies have undert 
optimum ec 


nonetheless signi- 
underwriting prac- 

studies the com- 
aken to determine the 


momic use of inspection 
reports and attending physicians’ state- 
m-nts. These investigations have made 
it possible to identify certain age groups 
and am mat classes where the cost in 
curred in obtaining routinely and using 


information f 
excessive in 

effect on subsequen 
result has been a 
that there is a 


rom two 
relation to the 


these sources 1s 
anticipated 
t mortality costs. The 
change in practices s 
more discriminate 
these tools, particularly at the 
where death 
low, and for the 
surance. 


use of 
younger 
are relatively 
amounts of in- 


ges, rates 


smaller 


Economics of Underwriting Barely 
Explored 


to be widespread agrec 
nent that the industry barely 
scratched the surface in exploring the 
economics of underwriting. There is a 
need for more statistical and other 
analyses to supplement the jud gment and 
limited experience which have been 
drawn upon to formulate some of thy 
underwriting practices in vogue today. 
While acknowledging 
nomics of underwriting 
more advanced state of 
than they are, it must 
conceded that judgment and experience 
factors will always play a major role 
in the establishment .of sound and pro- 
gressive underwriting practices. How- 
ever many meaningful cost analyses are 
undertaken, judgment is still indispen- 
sable in meeting unanticipated situations 
and in applying effective 
standards to meet ch 
for which adequate 
immediately available 


Underwriting by Machine 


As part of 
the part 


There seems 


hac 
nas 


that the eco- 
should be in a 

development 
also be readily 


underwriting 
anging conditions 
Statistics are not 


the increased interest on 
of the underwriter in the eco- 
nomics of underwriting, the decade of 
the 60’s should also witness the develop- 
ment of programs for the extensive use 
of EDP machines in the underwriting- 
issue Operations. For some time 
number of companies have been 
machines to prepare policies 
create for each new policy the basic 
field and home office records. Further- 
more, feasibility studies have been under- 
taken for underwriting by machine thc 
cases involving the smaller amounts and 
meeting other specifications which make 
for simpler underwriting. These studies 
furnish reasonable grounds for believing 
that before long a high percentage of 
the smaller cases can be underwritten 
mechanically and policies issued by ma- 
chine with a worthwhile saving in proc- 
essing time and costs. 

The application of mechanical processes 
to the underwriting-issue operation will 
bring about many interesting changes in 


now, a 
using 
and to 


from 


Page 1) 


the life of the Home Office underwriter. 
There will obviously be less routine in 
his work and greater opportunity to 
concentrate on underwriting policy. The 
job of underwriting can be upgraded by 
automation just as other positions in the 
Home Office have. The use of “the awe- 
some servant” will accentuate the need 
for interdepartmental understanding and 
cooperation, will lead to new organiza- 
tional patterns, and will necessitate a 
reorientation of management personnel. 


Broadening of Rating Classes 


In addition 
ly, the home 
00's will 


efficient- 
underwriter in the 
want to find other ways to 
better serve the insuring public and 
agents. Since the rate of rejection is an 
important measure of our service to the 
public, one of the underwriter’s major 
objectives will be a broadening of ratinz 
classes so that he will be able to offer 
coverages to many of those ‘now con- 
sidered uninsurable. A few companies 
have already announced an extension of 
their substandard programs from a maxi- 
mum of 500% to a maximum of 1,000% 
of standard mortality. While the in- 


to operating more 
office 


dustry’s rejection rate of approximately 
3% is relatively low now, it should be 
still lower as other companies adopt 
classes for the more highly impaired 


risks and devise other means for insuring 
those who are not now eligible for insur- 
ance in accordance with present stand- 
ards. 

The competitive forces at work during 
the past year have created new chal- 
lenges for the home office underwriter. 
Aviation is one of the best examples 
we have of underwriting rules which have 
undergone many noteworthy liberaliza- 
tions over the years. 1961 was no ex- 
ception, for a number of well-known 
companies announced lower ratings for 
certain classes of private and military 
flying. Some feel that these lower rat- 
ings may not be sufficiently justified by 
the available statistics and that the move 
in this direction may be a little pre- 
mature. Others have a more optimistic 
outlook and are confident that the new 
and lower ratings are sound. This is 
an illustration of the honest differences 
of opinion which may exist in interpret- 
ing the available mortality data on avia- 
tion hazards and in deciding how to 
translate them into practical underwriting 
rules under rapidly changing conditions. 
It will be recalled in this connection that 
only about four years ago the industry 
adopted standard rates for commercial 
airline pilots and that further experience 
since that time on this class of risk has 
not been highly confirmatory. 


Trend Toward Elimination of 
Occupational Ratings 


reduced substantially on a number of oc- 
casions over a relatively short span of 
years. In spite of the appearance of a few 
new and hazardous occupations in the fields 
of atomic energy and rocket propulsion, 
it seems to be the consensus that the 
trend toward elimination of occupational 
ratings and a further liberalization of 
others will continue. On the other hand, 
because of the increase in leisure time 
and in income available for recreation, 
avocational hazards are posing addition- 
al problems for underwriters in obtain- 
ing enough information regarding the 
proposed insured’s participation in .an 
avocation and in evaluating whatever 
limited information on this type of “ex- 
tracurricular” activity he is able to ob- 
tain. the avocational interests 


Some of 


compared with the corresponding ratios 
for all face amounts. The jumbo policies 
being issued today are generally asso- 
ciated with business organizations which 
want large amounts of insurance on their 
key employes. 

Since the financial data furnished 
all sources frequently do not by en: 
selves justify the large amounts of in- 
surance requested, the underwriter must 
carefully assess the future prospects of 
the firm and of the key employes and 
then base his final decision to a great 
extent on the income potential. To guide 
him in classifying such large risks, the 
underwriter needs current studies of the 
validity of his standards for relating in- 
come to permissible amounts of insur- 
ance and of other measures which he can 





Robert E. Slater 


Mr. Slater, director and senior vice-president 
the actuarial 
the New York Life before joining the 
In 1956, 
controller, 
and in 1961, senior vice-president and a director 


of the 
staff of 
Hancock as a research assistant in 1946, 
he was elected vice-president and 


John Hancock, served on 


f the company. 

During World War II, 
aviator in the Philippines, 
theatre. 

Mr. Slater was the lL 
to the International 
in Cologne, Germany, in 1959, 
problems of office automation. 
of the Society of Actuaries, 


S. employer 


He is a 
and a 


geles. 

Active in civic and 
Slater is a member of 
the Park Street Church in 


community 


Boston 


he served as a naval 
China and Formosa 


delegate 
Lalor Organization 
dealing with the 
Fellow 
director of 
the Houston Fearless Corporation of Los 


affairs, 
the Corporation of Northeastern University, and a trustee of 
and Gordon 


held 


An- 





Mr. 


College 





that are currently appearing on insur- 
ance applications are glider-flying, skin- 
diving, sky-diving, various forms of auto 
racing (from go-cart to the Indianapolis 
Championship), and membership in 
rocket clubs. The opinion has been ex- 


pressed that before long we may be 
placing almost all occupations in the 
standard class and may be adopting a 
long list of avocations which might re- 
quire a substandard classification by 
themselves. In any event, the industry 
will need further studies of the effect 
of certain avocations on mortality and 
morbidity. 
Jumbo Policies 
Insurance in omnibus amounts con- 


tinues to be a cause of no little concern 
to the home office underwriter. Many 
of them cannot forget the unfavorable 
experience of the ’30s and are unable to 
derive sufficient reassurance from the 
safeguards that were developed out of 
those circumstances. Neither can they 
draw consolation from the recent re- 
ports of the Society of Actuaries which 
show more favorable mortality ratios for 





Occupational ratings have also been’ the large amounts ($50,000 and over) as 
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use in evaluating the financial 


and insurable interest. 
Accident and Health Field 


aspects 


The problem of over-insurance also 
exists in the individual accident and 
health field, where policyholders are 


success in their 
same coverage in a 
number of companies. Other problems 
faced by the & H. underwriter today 
are those pertaining to the development 
f a substandard program for impaired 
risks comparable to that which exists in 
the life field, the rising costs of medical 
care, improved relations with the medical 
profession, and more and better ways to 
provide health care the 
senior citizen. 
Build and Blood Pressure 

Since the most frequent reason for 
rating applicants pertains to build and 
blood pressure, some may be prompted 
to ask why more companies have not 
announced new build and blood pressure 
tables based on the 1959 Build and Blood 


meeting with too much 
attempt to buy the 


coverages tor 


Pressure Study recently published by 
the Society of Actuaries. One common 
reason seems to be that the results of 


this study are not easy to interpret sa- 
tisfactorily in relation to a company’s 
own experience covering the same period. 
The data underlying the study are not 
entirely homogeneous due to the lack of 
uniformity in the underwriting practices 
of the contributing companies. There is 
also an indication that in certain re- 
spects ratings for build and blood pres- 
sure should not be as liberal as they now 
are, and companies may have some re- 
luctance to be in the vanguard whenever 
less liberal action may be a part of the 
change. 

The decade of the ’60s will also un- 
doubtedly see much more experimental 
underwriting than has been previously 
undertaken, particularly with respect to 
medical impairments. Where there is 
clinical experience to use as an initial 
guide, such data should be an especially 
productive source from which the under- 
writer may draw in forging ahead at a 
more rapid pace in establishing rating 
classes with greater accuracy and in re- 
ducing signficantly the group of unin- 
surables. 
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..and we just want to take this 
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opportunity to say, “Thank Yow’. 


What a tremendous job you have done as 
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Through 
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Insurance 


Counsel 


Annual 


Meeting 





Life Counsel Has 500 
Members, Says Fisher 


SIXTEEN AT INAUGURAL MEET 


Counsel’s President Says No Attempt 
Will be Made for Artificial 
Limitation 








Chester L. Fisher, Jr., president of the 


Association of Life Counsel, 


and who is third vice president of \Metro- 


Insurance 
politan Life, said in his presidential ad- 
Waldorf 
the current 


of the 


dress at Astoria last week that 
marks the 
48th 


membership is now 500. 


meeting closing 


organization's year as an 
ation. The 
The first 


associ 


meeting held on December 9 





CHESTER L 


FISHER, JR 


1913 had 16 present. For the first sev- 


eral years barely more than 40 were in 


attendance. The membership has shown 
growth, since the 
“Several said Mr 
“the association’s principal prob- 
lem was thought to be limiting its mem- 
bership. Senator William J. Tully, the 
i - - 
first secretary-treasurer ol the associa- 
tion, said in 1914: ‘I think in the future 
our difficulty will be to persuade men to 
come in.’” 


a great particularly 


war years ago,” 


Fisher, 


Commenting on this Mr 
“The happy our discussions 
of several was unanimous 
agreement on not attempting any artificial 


Fisher said: 
result of 


years ago 


limitation upon the number of our mem- 
bers. Rather, we are leaving the criteria 
as to embership just as they now are in 


might add, as they 
ly unchanged, over 
century.” 


the constitution, and, | 
have been, substantial 
Imost th 


e past half 


Career of President Fisher 
Born in Maplewood, N. J., 
public schools ther e and at 


Academy Mr. Fisher 
Princeton 


and attending 
Mercersburg 
was graduated from 


University, class of ’33 and 
Cornell University Law School, class of 
"30. He is member of the bars of New 


York, New Jersey and the Philippines 
He practiced law for three years with the 
New York City firm of Bleakley, Platt 
and Walker, and joined Metropolitan in 
1939 as an attorney in the law division 
He was made insurance relations assist- 


ant in 1953, became a member of the 
company’s administrative personnel in 
1954, and in 1957 was made an assistant 


vice president and assistant to President 
Frederic W. Ecker, continuing in a sim- 
ilar capacity when the latter moved up 
to board chairman in 1959. 

A reserve officer, he was called to ac- 
tive duty in World War II in 1940, and 
was six years in the Army Air Forces, 


Effect of Federal Tax Lien 


On Foreclosure Proceedings 


associate counsel, 
Assurance 


Thomas, 
Equitable Life 


Howard E. 
dis- 
cussed Federal tax liens in a talk before 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel at 


Waldorf-A 


Some statements he made in 


Sc ciety, 


storia. 

one sec- 
tion of his address follow: 

the 
fore- 
mortgagee can 


to the area of 
Federal tax lien on 
the 
take some comfort from recent develop- 
1960, 


uncertainty as to 


“When we 
effect of 
closure proceedings, 


move 
the 


ments. As recently as there was 


considerable whether 


inferior Federal lien 


off by 
power of sale contained in a prior mort- 
gage or deed of trust. In United States 
v. Brosnan and Bank of America Nat'l 
Trust and Savings Ass’n v. United States, 
both at 363 U. S. 237 (1960), the Supreme 


an admittedly tax 


would be cut the exercise of a 


Court settled (to the extent that a 5 to 
4 decision can settle anything) that such 
a lien is cut off. The majority felt that 
“the need for uniformity [in the applica- 
tion of Federal tax collection machinery] 


in this instance is outweighed by the 
severe dislocation to local property re- 


lationships which would result from our 
disregarding state procedures.” In juris- 
dictions in which the normal method of 
foreclosure is by judicial proceeding, the 
Federal statute furnishes a means by 
which the Government holding a junior 
lien can be made a party to the fore- 
closure of a prior mortgage for the 
purpose of having the lien cut off. There 
is, however, a question as to the need to 
make the Government a party to cut off 
the lien of a tax filed after the holder 
of a mortgage had filed a notice of 
pendency. An earlier District Court case 
in New York held that it was necessary. 
New Jersey 


\ more recent case in 
[he Treasury De- 


held that it was not. 


Deferred Pay Contracts and 


Split Dollar Insurance 


Within the last 


compensation arrangements and split dol- 


decade or so deferred 


lar plans have become a fixed part of the 
business world. The constant scrutiny 
which the Internal Revenue Service 


gives to all deferred compensation ar- 


rangements and other plans designed to 


confer special economic benefits 


upon 
employes makes it imperative that new 
plans be created in accordance with 


tested procedures. Specially contrived at- 


tempts to obtain unusual tax benefits 


often invite controversy with the Treas- 


ury Department. Even with that situa- 


tion in mind it should be remembered 


that new ideas and procedures are con- 
stantly being developed and tested as 
taxpayers seek to avoid the effects of 
graduated tax rates. Most, if not all, 
of these new ideas and procedures in- 
volve some degree of risk, but many tax- 
payers are willing to assume these risks, 
realizing that in the field of taxation 
litthe progress is made by the taxpayer 
who is unduly cautious. 


This statement was among others 
made before Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel at its Waldorf Astoria 


meeting this week by Charles 
Jr., assistant general _counsel, 
Standard Life, title of whose paper was 
“Some Observations Relating to the 
Taxation of Deferred Pay Contracts and 
Split Dollar Insurance.” 


G. Powell, 


Jefferson 


Some Key Questions 


Mr. Powell gave these key questions 
involving business insurance as a part of 
any proposed plan to defer compensa- 
tion or other benefits to a later date: 


Are the premiums deductible by the 
employer ? 





including two years in the Southwest Pa- 
cific area. ‘Most of this service was as 
staff judge advocate of major air force 
commands. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit decoration by authority of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, and attained the 
rank of colonel. 


Are the premiums taxable to the 
employe? 
Are proceeds on death taxable to 


the beneficiary ? 
\re proceeds on death taxable as a 


part of the estate of the insured-em- 
ploye ? 


Are payments made by the em- 
ployer at retirement of employe de- 
ductible? and 


Are payments due to the employe 
after retirement taxable only when 
actually received? 

A favorable answer to these 
is a necessity before any 
acceptable both to the 
the employe. 


questions 
plan will be 
employer and 


Example of a Deferred Compensation 
Arrangement 


The advantages of a deferred com- 
pensation arrangement can be illustrated 
by the following example given by Mr. 
Powell: 


“Mr. Employe now has an income sub- 
ject to tax of $40,000 a year. A salary 
increase of $5,000 a year is offered, which, 
under his special factual situation, would 
net him an additional annual income of 
approximately $2,000. If this $5,000 is 
paid to the employe after retirement, 
and assuming he had another $5,000 of 
income subject to tax, the tax on this 
salary increase would be approximately 
$1,200 which means that he would re- 
ceive $1,800 more of the $5,000 than he 
would receive by taking the salary in- 
crease now. Since salary payments are 
deductible by the employer, a $5,000 in- 
crease will cost the employer $2,400, as- 
suming that the employer is in the 52% 
bracket. 

“Therefore, the employer can spend 
$2,400 now (as the annual premium upon 
a life insurance policy on the employe’s 
life, but owned by the employer) in pro- 
viding a deferred compensation benefit 
and even if no current tax deduction is 
allowed, the employer will still have the 
same income after taxes as he would have 
had by granting the $5,000 increase in 
current salary. 

“Assume for the purpose of this ex- 


partment has now taken the position tha 
the Brosnan decision forces the conclu 
sion that a tax lien filed after the filin; 
of a notice of pendency is cut off by th 
foreclosure sale. 


Redeeming Property on Which is a 
Junior Lien 


A Federal statute provides that the 
Government is entitled to redeem prop 
erty on which it had a junior lien, withit 
one year after the sale of property in a 
foreclosure proceeding to which the 
Government has been made a party. This 
obviously tends to have a depressing ef 
fect on foreclosure bids. It is not chens 
that the right exists when the Govern 
ment lien is filed subsequent to a notice 
of pendency and is therefore cut off 
without the Government being made a 
party or when the lien is cut off by sale 





HOWARD E. 


THOMAS 


in a non-judicial proceeding. 


‘he American Bar Association, after 
receiving a report from a committee 
formed to study the problems arising 
from the impact of Federal tax lien on 


mortgagees and other lien creditors, has 
sponsored legislation in both 1959 and 
1961 to alleviate some of the burden on 
such creditors without unduly interfering 
with the tax collecting practices of the 
Government. Congress took no action on 
these bills in either session. They are 
being studied by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. If they can be enacted in sub- 
eer the form submitted they will 
largely resolve the difficult situations 
outlined above, as well as others in which 
private lenders are now operating be- 
cause of unfavorable Treasury rulings 
and court decisions. 


ample that the employe is 45 years old 
and expects to retire at age 65. If in- 
stead of granting a salary increase of 
$5,000 the employer applies $2,400 an- 
nually to the purchase of an endowment 
to begin at age 65, the total cost to the 
employer is 20 times $2,400, or $48,000. 
No part of these payments is deductible 
by the employer, nor are the payments 
taxable to the employe. The annual pre- 
mium of $2,400 would purchase an en- 
dowment at age 65 of approximately 
$44,366 which, with dividends, would be 
increased to approximately $59,184. This 
amount, if left under an installment op- 
tion over a ten-year period would pro- 
duce about $7,016 annually, and these 
payments would be deductible by the 
corporation when made to the employe. 
Thus, by giving up an increase of $5,000 
a year during 20 working years, Mr. 
Employe will receive, instead, a net in- 
come before taxes of $7; 016 per year for 
ten years after retirement.” 
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pongratulations. 
pogratuations 
ponratuations 


Metropolitan joins the entire Life Insurance industry in congratulating the College of Life Under- 
writers and those who have completed the C.L.U. program. 

















Men and women who wear the Chartered Life Underwriters’ key have demonstrated their ability 
to meet high mental and moral standards. They have shown their desire to progress in their pro- 
fession—and, indeed, to excel in it. 


Metropolitan is proud of its C.L.U.’s. We urge all life insurance Fieldmen to participate in this 
program. It can mean a more productive career for the individual and add to the prestige of the 
business itself. 


Metropolitan Lite sscserce comean 


A MUTUAL COMPANY « Home Office—NEW YORK—Since 1868 
Head Office—SAN FRANCISCO—Since 1901+ Head Office—OTTAWA—Since 1924 
Over 1000 Local Offices in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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Arden vs. Freyberg Case Discussed 


Douglas Bell Reviews Agency Compensation Decision; Also 
Comments on Insurance Convention Expense Cases 


cases discussed before the Life 
week by W. Douglas Bell, 
vice president of State Mutual, as having 


Among 


Counsel last 


broad ramifications concerning agents’ 
commissions, is that of Arden v. Frey- 
berg. Mr. Arden is chief officer of M 
P. Arden Association, Inc., general 
agents of National Life of Vermont with 
offices at 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. He is a former president of the 


Advanced Underwriters, 


Association of 


many of whose members belong to the 
Million Dollar Round Table 
The Arden Case 
Mr. Bell’s comments on the Arden 
case follow 
“This case involved an effort by Mer- 


ril P. Arden to collect damages 
for breach of an alleged contract to place 


him certain policies on 


money 


‘through and by’ 
the lives of the defendants and other offi- 
cers and stockholders of a complex of 
close corporations owned and controlled 
by them, in furtherance of a comprehen- 


Arden. Following 


and promises 


sive plan designed by 
oral 
Arden the 
defendants licensed their corporate 
insurance and 
the policies were obtained through him 
The Court of Appeals of New York, in a 
4-3 decision, held these circumstances did 
contract 
the 


various conferences 
that 
the 


comptroller as an 


would ‘write business,’ 


agent 


not give rise to an enforceable 


for payment of commissions by de- 
fendants 
discussion of 


“Based on an extensive 


related cases in New York and other 
jurisdictions, it is concluded the Arden 
case is consistent with the traditional 
rule that, absent a contract with the 
prospective insured, a life insurance 
agent represents the insurer and must 
look to it for his compensation. How- 
ever, the decision does re-emphasize the 


importance to the agent of ‘closing the 
sale.’ 

“Those of us 
the type of problem faced by Mr. 
the 


representatives 


to deal with 
Arden. 
our group 


who have 
and with situation where 
actually induce the sale 
the that 
broker brother-in-law be named as agent, 


only to have buyer insist his 


must realize not only the complex ques- 
tions of ethics and morale which are in- 
volved, but must be equally cognizant of 
the complexity of the law in this area. 

“One 
to the 


morale, 


cannot help but sympathize as 
affect on 
and to 
might do to save agents from the frus- 
tration of presenting prospects with com- 
plex plans of insurance and convincing 
the prospect of the merits of these plans 
only to lose the business to another 
agent. Could we, for example, in cases 
such as these, counsel and assist our 
agents in the Pr eparation of a contract 
to be executed by the agent and poten- 
tial customer in advance of presentation 
of the proposal? If Arden had completed 
such a written contract supported by ade- 
quate consideration, it seems clear the 
court would have reached a different con- 
clusion. Admittedly, the execution of 
such a contract may not be feasible in 
many cases. But, where the agent has 


Arden’s wallet and his 


reflect upon what we 


past personal friendship and dealings with 


the potential customer the chance of 
success would be enhanced. Certainly 
the likelihood that the prospect would 


seek to obtain insurance by licensing its 
own employe would diminish if the po- 
tential customer was aware of a legal 
obligation to the agent 


“At the very least, we can take steps 
to educate our agents on the legal as- 
pects of the relationship between agent 





W. DOUGLAS 


BELL 


and insurer and agent and prospective 
insured, thereby emphasizing the impor- 
tance of closing the sale.” 

“Legitimate” Convention Expenses 


Mr. Bell 


insurance 


also discussed the 
convention tax cases 
was a decision by the Fifth 
Court of Appeals in Patterson v. Thomas 
and Rudolph v. United States in which 
the Liberty National and Southland Life 
were held liable for income tax on 
amounts advanced or expended to them 


so-called 
There 
Circuit 


and their wives in connection with at- 
tendance at company conventions. 
There was also reference by Mr. Bell 


to certain pending tax cases and to the 
tact that the U. S. Supreme Court has 
refused to grant a writ of ce rtiorari in 
the Thomas case but has agreed to hear 
the Rudolph case where the facts in support 
of the agent’s claim appear weaker. 


It is concluded the key issue in each 
case is that, as a question of fact, was 
the particular convention held primarily 
for business purposes ? 

“This being the case, it seems obvious 
that our primary guidepost in counseling 
our agency departments in this matter 
is that, in the light of these cases, the 
prudent course is to stress the desirability 
of ‘business’ conventions, as opposed to 
‘vacation’ conventions,” said Mr. Bell. 
“Notices, promotional and other printed 
material in connection with the conven- 
tion should stress the business rather 
than the social aspects of the meeting 
and could evidence the company’s atti- 
tude that attendance is essential to the 
agent’s economic security and that he 
should attend as a matter of business 
necessity. With particular reference to 
Judge Brown’s dissent in the Thomas and 
Rudolph cases, the position of the taxpayer 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Some West Virginia Court Decisions 


Robert A. Crichton of Charleston, W. 
Va., 
that state presented some interesting di- 
gests of West Virginia court decisions, 
mentioned 


former Insurance Commissioner of 


names of and of de- 
fendants and confining his interpretation 
A hand- 
He'd 


ex- 


cases, 


to the essence of each decision. 
ful of words covered each decision. 
make a crackerjack editor. Some 
amples: 

Death by carbon monoxide 
held to be 


means.” 


poisoning 


was 


caused by “accidental 


Insured’s disability resulting from in- 


halitfg poisonous chemical dust without 


intent or expectation was held a result 


of “violent and accidental means.” 


Death of a patient from injection of 


novocaine preparatory to operation, as a 


result of an unknown hypersensitiveness 


was not “death resulting from accidental 


means,” as the act of injection was de- 


liberate even though the results were 


unforeseen. 
Death of insured as a result of fighting, 


a trivial violation of did bar 


double indemnity. 


law, not 
The shooting of insured by wife be- 

cause of his assault on her was a natural 

sequence and not an “accident.” 

killed while 


was not 


Insured exceeding speed 


limit considered an accidental 
death within policy. 

exhaustion 
“accidental means” 
a sudden change in temperature was con- 


the 


Death of insured by heat 


was death by where 
sidered to be unforeseen and unex- 
pected event. 

“Total within a 
clause of life policy, does 


disability,” disability 
not mean abso- 
lute helplessness, but inability of insured 
to engage in a practical manner in use- 
ful work, whether in his accustomed vo- 
cation or another. 


It does not mean that the party must 
not be able to do anything whatsoever— 





ROBERT A. CRICHTON 


must either be in bed or cared for by 
ethers. The fact that he might do some 
trifling, unimportant and inconsequential 
things would not preclude the insured’s 
rights under the disability clause. 


The fact that a provision of a total dis- 
ability clause of life policy made loss of 
use of certain members of body uncon- 
ditional permanent total disability did not 
preclude recovery under a general dis- 
ability clause for permanent total dis- 
ability resulting from loss of use of non- 
specified members of the body. 


Loss of 90% of vision constitutes bodily 
injury or disease “permanently prevent- 
ing insured from engaging in any occu- 
pation and performing any work for com- 
pensation” within clause of policy. 


A mere temporary disability will not 
entitle insured to benefits under total 
and permanent disability clause 


Generally, an insured under 
icy containing a disability clause must, 
to minimize disability, submit to treat- 
ment to which a reasonably prudent man 
would submit. 


a life pol- 


News and the Right of Privacy 


How private is a private life when a 
person is a factor in a newspaper story? 
There have been a number of court de- 
cisions based on the question of how far 
can a newspaper go in “a privileged in- 
vasion of the right of privacy. 


That was the theme of a talk by Fran- 
cis J. McCarthy, assistant counsel of The 
Travelers in addressing Life Counsel 

last week. Some comments made by Mr. 
McCarthy were these: 


News and Public Information 


News—matter of proper public inter- 
est—is a generally privileged invasion of 
the right of privacy. There is comment 
that even news may offend to the point 
of invading privacy; but this really means 
that a particular piece of news was not 
used as news, or that it exceeded the 
scope of its immunity. There are several 
tests for this privilege. 


Reprint Picture of Girl Lying on Street 


The best statement of this appears in 
Leverton v. Curtis Pub. Co., where a news- 


paper picture of a girl as she lay in the 
street after an automobile accident was 
reprinted, two years later, in a magazine 
article on pedestrian safety, over a mis- 
leading caption. The trial court was faced 
with the problem of an alleged invasion 
of privacy that once had had admitted 
news value. The court felt, as do many, 
that lapse of time had destroyed the im- 
munity. But the appellate court held that 
lapse of time did not destroy news, al- 
though it made it more difficult to qual- 
ify; it felt that the picture, correctly 
captioned, could have been used in an 
article dealing with accidents in a given 
area, or of a given type. 


The court seemed concerned with Sidis 
v. F-R Pub. Corp., involving an article 
about the present condition of a child 
prodigy, who had been very much in the 
news some years before. The court held 
in that case that there was continuing 
interest and public curiosity as to 
whether plaintiff had fulfilled his early 
promise. He had present news value, 


based on his early achievements, and the 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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*34% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
in 1960 over 1959 ... and to top this, a remark- 
able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER! 





We'll even start it out for you: “Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 
ance men...opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 
more. And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—”. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4 cent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You'll be glad you did. 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, 


NEBRASKA 
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Institute 


of Life 


Insurance 


Annual 


Meeting 





M. Rey Dodson Elected 
Institute’s Chairman 


HEAD OF OHIO- NATIONAL LIFE 
Began Career as an  Aateen Director 
of University of Cincinnati; 
Prominent Mason 
M. Rey roe pr esident of Ohio Na- 
tional Life, Cincinnati was elected chair- 
man of the boas tute of Life Insurance at 
its annual meeting in New York City 





M. REY DODSON 


He succeeds Walter O. Menge, president 
rf = Ns ational Life . 
Mr. Dodson joined Ohio National Life 


in 1928 as a erative student while 
ty of Cincinnati. He 


on Page 48) 


co-o 
ending 


T 
~ r 
Universi 
(Continued 


Life Ins. Institute Not To Be 
In N. Y. City World’s Fair 


During his address as chairman of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, Walter O. 
announced that the Institute’s 
board had decided to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the New York World’s Fair 
to be 1964-65 period. The 
section of his talk discussing ‘this subject 


Menge 


held in the 


read: 

“The board during 1961 gave consider- 
able thought to the 
point’ that would bring all elements of 
the life 


need for a ‘rallying 


business together and 
to the 
public as the forward-looking progressive 
that it is. 

that the New York 
1964-65 presented an 


insurance 
present life insurance American 
institution 

“Some 
World's 


opportunity 


thought 
Fair of 
for a dramatic 
Others 
doubts and after exploration it appeared 
that 
companies could not be obtained, so the 
decided to 


expression of 


such an idea entertained some 


the agreement of nearly all member 


board withdraw from _ par- 
ticipation in the Fair.” 


On Institute’s Board 


The election of five new members of 
- board took place at annual meeting 
f Institute of Life Insurance. They are: 


Roger Hull, president of Mutual Of 
New York. 

H. Ladd Plumley, chairman and pres- 
ident of State Mutual Life. 

A. Ross Poyntz, president, Imperial 
Life of Canada. 

Donald C. Slichter, president, North- 
western ‘Mutual Life. 

Charles A. Taylor, president, Life In- 


surance Company of Virginia 


Arden House Conference Reviewed 


Institute Meeting Told of Economic Questions Facing Nation 
Discussed by Insurance Executives and Social 
Scientists at Harriman, N. Y. 


\ college career woman 
and the large life insur- 
company agree that an important 
step ha ken toward bringing the 


life insurance business and the nat 
her for a 


professor, a 
president of a 
ance 
s been ta 
ion s 
social scientists toget 
Tam of re search 
three spokesmen rep om to an- 
ting of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in the Waldorf-Astoria Hot el on a 
conference on population trends that 
was held October 1-3 between top 
life insurance executi and leading so- 
cial scientists from colleges and univer- 
roughout the United States. The 


coopera- 





tive prog sociologica 
The 


1 
nual mec 


Somic 


ves 


sities tl 


conference, held at Arden House, Har- 
man, N. Y., was sponsored jointly by 
the Columbia University Graduate 


School of Business and the Institute of 
Life Insurance 

W alter O. Menge, in his talk as chair- 
man of the Institute’s board of dir 
told the meeting that the 
Arden House Conf 


‘broad, indeed.” 


rectors, 
scope of the 
d been 


1 
onterence na 


Wide Discussion Range 
He said, “We talked 


boom, automation, 
income distribution, 
structure of 
the move 


about the baby 
changing patterns of 
changes in the age 
our work force, families on 
to different parts of the 
problems of our big cities, the 
ght the suburbs and a long list of 
ther et We succeeded in defin- 
g, underscoring and understanding a 


coun 


the sociological and 
facing us in this 


some of 
questions 


little better 
economic 
country.” 

Mr. Menge said that although the life 
insurance business has “a vital interest 
and concern in future sociological and 
economic trends” Prior to the Arden 
House Conference, “there had been little 
effort on part of the insurance business 
to establish communications with this 


group and to tap their resources of 
knowledge 
“The Arden House Conference,” com- 


mented Mr. Menge, “not only 
in bringing life insurance executives and 
sociologists together so they could get 
acquainted with each other and exchange 
ideas, but also gave each group an appre 
ciation for what the other knows and has 
to contribute to a common pool of 
knowledge that will benefit both. The 
conference also succeeded in identifying 
a ntumber of areas where ‘we need to 
know more and how we might go about 
getting answers to some of the questions 
that are of vital concern to all of us 

“For example, the whole field of 
ological research is of such significanc« 
that it seems to me that we should en- 
courage sociologists to use our life insur 
ance records at every opportunity. Socio- 
logical research on the role of the fam- 
ily in our modern, complex 
indicated. 

“Arden House was only the first 

(Continued on Page 48) 


succeeded 


Ssocli- 


society is 


step 


Newton Succeeding Johnson as 


Life Insurance Institute Head 





Holgar Johnson (right) congratulates Successor Blake T. Newton, Jr. 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and a pioneer in 
the field of institutional public relations, 
will retire from the Institute at the end 
of this month after having served as its 
head for more than 22 years. He will be 
succeeded by Blake T. Newton, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Institute 
since 1959. Mr. Johnson will not be 
retiring from life insurance. He will con- 
tinue as a consultant to the Institute and 
will be active in other areas of the busi- 
ness. 

Before joining the Institute, Mr. New- 
ton had been president of Shenandoah 
Life Insurance ‘Co., Roanoke, Va., and 
prior to that was assistant vice president 
and attorney for the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in Washington, D. C. 

H. J. Johnson Career 

When Mr. Johnson came to the Insti- 
tute in 1939—the year it was organized— 
he had already established himself as an 
unusually successful life insurance man 
and was head of his own agency in Pitts- 
burgh. He had also been president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and in this capacity had traveled the 
length and breadth of the land as an 


official and personal public relations “am- 
bassador” to life insurance agents and 
to policyholders. 

Born in Middletown, Conn.; brought 
up in nearby New Britain, losing his 
father when 11, he went to work while 
still in school in helping support his 


mother and younger brothers. 
school education completed, he went on 
to the University of Pittsburgh, earning 
the funds he needed by working in the 
YMCA 

World War I 


His high 


broke out while Mr 
Johnson was still in school. He served 
overseas with the U. S. Navy. At the 


war's end he returned to Pittsburgh and 
received his degree in 1922. 

Was General Agent of Penn Mutual 

Upon graduating, Mr 
an agent for Connecticut Mutual Life 
After four years he was called into the 
home office in Hartford to assume a man- 
agerial post 

In 1928 he returned to 
where he opened an agency 
Mutual Life. In 10 years, most of them 
during the Depression, he built it into 
one of the leading agencies in the coun- 


Johnson became 


Pittsburgh 
for Penn 


try. During this period he served as 
president of Sales Managers Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 


ers Association, Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and then as 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. In 1938 
he was elected president of the NALU. 
His work in life insurance and life in- 


surance public relations made him the 
unquestionable choice as head of the 
newly-established Institute of Life In- 


surance. 

In addition to his longtime work with 
the YMCA, he has been active in the 
field of education. Although he has spe- 
cialized in teaching life insurance he has 
served as trustee of the University of 
Pittsburgh and president of Greenwich 
Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 


President of USO 


In 1954, Mr. Johnson., who is of Swed- 
ish descent, received from King Gustav 
of Sweden the Royal Order of Vasa 
Kni ghthood, First Class, in recognition 
of his “fine contributions in strengthen- 
ing the friendly relations between the 
United States and Sweden.” 

Mr. Johnson, who resides in Green- 
wich, Conn., has been very active in com- 
munity work. He is president of United 
Service Organizations (USO), and is a 
trustee and member of the executive 
committee of the National Council of the 
YMCA. He is also a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Institute of Nutrition 
Sciences at Columbia University, and 
serves on the \Board of ACTION, the 
\merican Council to'Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods. Both the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Bethany College have awarded 


him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 
Career of Mr. Newton 
Blake Tyler Newton, Jr., executive vice 


president of the Institute, 
the Hague, Virginia, in 
ceived both Bachelor of 
degrees from the College 
Mary. 
tion he 
College’s 


was born in 
1915. He re- 
Arts and Law 
of William and 
For two years after his gradua- 
was assistant professor in the 
School of Jurisprudence. 

In 1939 he was appointed director of 
the Securities Division of the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission and_ in 
1946 was named general counsel of th 
Commission During the war years h: 
was a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 


Mr. Newton was appointed attorney for 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Companies in 1948 and later was name: 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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~ INTEREST 


® 
aT hd 


Will be paid or credited on and after January 1, 1962 on — 
e@ DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATING AT INTEREST 
e PROCEEDS HELD BY THE COMPANY UNDER SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


5 Year Average Net Payment 
NET PAYMENTS Per $1,000 for Policies of $25,000 and up 
IMPROVED Based on 1962 Dividend Schedule 
5 YEAR 
ON 5- YEAR TERM MALE 5 YEAR RENEWABLE 
AGE TERM TERM 


due to increased dividends 


: 25 3.93 4.29 
credited on and after 35 5.37 5.81 
January 1, 1962 on 5 Year Term 45 9.60 10.22 
both R bi d 55 20.36 21.30 
(both Renewable and non- 65 43.29 


renewable). For instance: ies 3 , : 
Dividend figures illustrative only — not guaranteed. 
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Tax Carryovers in Life Insurance Company Mergers 


By Epwarp G. Hearn 


Tax Manager, Joseph Froggatt & Co. 


PERHAPS AT NO TIME in the history of our economy have busi- 
nessmen witnessed the number of corporate combinations that now occur on 


a daily basis. Indeed, 


the phrase “The 


Urge to Merge” has become a col- 


loquialism. Life insurance companies, while conducting a unique business, 
need not necessarily stand idly by and observe the constant flow of mergers 


in other industries. Rather, where 


circumstances indicate business advan- 


tages, it is submitted that the combining of two or more life insurance com- 


panies may produce the same desirable 
merger of non-life insurance companies. 


results as have accrued from the 
The combination of businesses, in 


whatever form, has always posed complex problems for the businessman, the 
accountant, the lawyer, and the tax specialist. 


By reason of the Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act of 1959 
the merger of life insurance companies gives rise not only to the same prob- 
lems that exist in other industries but also must spawn complex tax consid- 
erations. Certainly the services of insurance executives, coupled with that of 
accountants and attorneys, are required to intelligently effectuate such com- 
bination. In addition, since much of the determination of tax liability for a 
life insurance company is predicated upon the reserves of the life insurance 
company, the participation of the actuary in merger discussions is a sine qua 


non. 


In any merger situation the question 
of tax carryovers arises. Under the Life 
Insurance Company Income Tax Act of 
1959 the more familiar items such as net 
operating losses, capital losses, unused 
pension trust deductions, etc. are now 
subject to carryover treatment. In addi- 
tion, there are many unique attributes of 
a life insurance company which become 
ingredients in the tax formula. The pur- 
pose of this Monograph is to discuss spe- 
cifically those items subject to carryover 
treatment which are peculiar to life in- 
surance companies. In so doing, it must 
be stressed that the problems attendant 
upon the more familiar items of carry- 
over treatment are not to be minimized 


Eligibility for Carryover 


When the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 became law 
was pr incipally embodied in Secs. 801 
820 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
However, there were several other sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code that 
required amendment in order to con 
form general tax principles to the new 
tax formula for life insurance companies 
Thus, Sec. 381 was amended by the add: 
tion of Sec. 381(c)(22) which provides 
that a successor life insurance company 
must take into account various items in 
order to properly carry out the purposes 
of Sec. 381 and, more specifically, Part 1 
of Subchapter L of the Internal Revenuc 
Code, containing Secs. 801-820 which deal 
specifically with life insurance companies 
Thus there can be no doubt that tax 
problems confronting general business 
corporations for years h: ive been imposed 
upon life insurance companies. From the 
standpoint of statutes, one is primarily 
concerned with Secs. 381, 382 and 269 
Secs. 381 a 382 are extremely technical 
provisions of the tax law and the advice 
of a qualified tax attorney must be ob- 
tained in any transaction in which such 
sections might become applicable. In 
passing, it should be noted that with net 
operating loss carryovers there is a grow- 
ing body of case law which has minimized 
the possibility of gainfully employing the 
net operating loss deduction of a prede- 
cessor corporation. It is submitted that 
case law in this area will, in the future, 
be somewhat persuasive in life company 
carryover problems 

The question of tax carryovers gener 
ally arise when one of the following 





methods of acquisition obtain: 


or consolida- 


1. A statutory merger 
tion 
2. A practical merger—i.e., the ac- 
quisition of substantially all the prop- 
erties of one corporation in exchange 
for ting stock of another. 
The liquidation of a life insur- 
ance company by a parent life insur- 
ance company. 


For purposes of this discussion it will 
be assumed that a valid reorganization 
under Sec. 308(a)(1)(A) or (C) exists, or 
there is a tax-free liquidation of a sub- 
sidiary life insurance company. 


Investment Yield — Asset Balances 


Proposed Re 1.381(c)(22)-1 would re- 
quire that he’ “investment vield and the 
beginning oi the year asset balance of 
the transicrer corporation be taken into 
account. Specifically, the regulations pro- 
vide that these two items are to be “inte- 
grated” with the investment yield and the 
beginning of the year asset balance of 
the successor life insurance company for 
the first taxable year ending after the 
date of distribution. Investment yicld, 
current earnings rate and average earn- 
ings rate are all necessary elements in 
the determination of tax liability. Thus, 
upon the merger of life insurance com- 
panies, these items must be treated in 
some manner in order to develop them 
ona combined basis for purposes of de - 
termining tax liability of the successor 
corporation. The proposed regulations 
also provide that in determining the aver- 
age earnings rate of the successor life 
insurance company, and for purposes of 
determining the adjusted reserves rate, 
the corresponding elements of the pre 
decessor and successor companies be 
“integrated.” The regulations contain a 
letailed example of the mechanics of the 
calculation, and no useful purpose would 
be served herein by repeating such illus- 
tration. 

Of parti icular sig enificance to the actuary 
is the fact that in integrating the assets 
and the reserves, detailed adjustments 
are required by Sec. 806(a). In the field 
of life insurance company mergers, per- 
haps the actuary’s contribution is no- 
where more valuable than in this par- 
ticular area. Sec. 806 provides that where 
there is a change in life insurance re- 
serves attributable to the transfer be- 


tween the taxpayer and another person 
of liabilities under contracts taken into 
account in computing such reserves, then 
the mean of such reserves and the mean 
of the assets shall be appropriately ad- 
justed on a daily basis to reflect the 
amounts involved in such transfer. 

Note particularly, the statute concerns 
itself with assumption reinsurance and 
not indemnity reinsurance. (As an aside, 
it might be noted that, while we are 
concerned herein with mergers of life 
insurance companies, Sec. 806(a) does 
become operative when assumption rein- 
surance exists—ie., the ceding company 
is removed from ‘responsibility on ‘the 
risk.) Regulations under Sec. 800 are 
now finalized. An inspection of these 
regulations will reveal detailed sched- 
ules indicating the mathematical approach 
in making the requisite adjustments. 

It appears to the non-mathematician 
that something more than mere routine 
calculation would be required to compute 
properly these adjustments. While the 
adjustments themselves lend themselves 
to arithmetic computation, the items 
being adjusted are in the province of the 
actuary. It follows that, since on a cor- 
porate acquisition adjustments must be 
made to the life insurance reserves, pure- 
ly by reason of the merger or other as- 
sumption of business, it is necessary that 
the actuary be employed for such pur- 
pose. In so doing, he must bring to his 
task, a full comprehension of what is re- 
quired under Sec. 806, Sec. 381(c)(22) 
and the regulations thereunder. 


Change of Basis in Computing 
Reserves and Other Items 


The pertinent sections are Secs. 806()), 
810(c) and (d). Sec. 806 provides that 
when a change in basis of determining 
certain reserves and other items de- 
scribed in Sec. 810(c) occurs, the closing 
reserves are to be computed on the old 
basis and the opening reserves for the 
taxable year immediately following the 
change are to be computed on the new 
basis. Therefore, in a merger of life in- 
surance companies any adjus stment rela- 
tive to such a change in basis is to be 
included in the acquiring company’s tax 
return for the first taxable year begin- 
ning after the date of acquisition. The 
items affected by these enone are indi- 
cated in Sec. 810(c) and are as follows: 

1. Life insurance reserves. 
Unearned premiums and unpaid 
losses included in total reserves. 
Amounts discounted at rates of 
interest assumed by the company ne- 
cessary to satisfy obligations under 
annuity and insurance contracts, which 
obligations do not involve life, health 
or accident contingencies. 
4. Dividend accumulations and other 
amounts held at interest. 


Pursuant to statute, differences in re- 
serves and the other items above which 
are attributable to a change in basis of 
computation are reflected on the tax re- 
turns of the life insurance company in 
the succeeding ten years. In a life com- 
pany merger, the successor company 
would take these items into account. The 
proposed regulations contain an illustra- 
tion of this principle. In the example 
given, in the year 1959 a company had an 
opening ‘reserve balance of $100 and a 
closing reserve balance of $150. However, 
the closing reserve computed on a new 
basis would be $200. Thus, there is an 





EDWARD G. HEARN 


amount of $50 which normally is taken 
into consideration by the life company 
in ‘the succeeding ten years. It was also 
assumed an acquisition or merger occur- 
red on June 30, 1961. 

Since the predecessor life company took 
into account $5 in 1960 and must take into 
account $5 in the short taxable year, 
January 1-June 30, 1961, there remains 
$40 for the successor life insurance com- 
pany to take into account over the re- 
maining eight years. The successor tife 
company takes nothing into account un- 
til 1962—1.e., the first taxable year com- 
mencing after the year of the distribu- 
tion. It seems apparent that the actuary 
should be consulted in order that he 
verify the precise amount of increase or 
decrease in reserves attributable to a 
change in basis of determination. 

In a contemplated merger, would it be 
advantageous to have the predecessor 
company make any change in its basis 
for computing life reserves or would it 
be better to wait unt il after the acquisi 
tion for such change? It is submitted 
that from the tax lhe Bs there is no 
material difference. Intelligent planning 
would require a review of the overall tax 
picture of the successor company and the 
overall results might indicate the best 
possible timing for making such change; 
but, standing alone, it would appear that 
the time of making such change in com- 
putation of basis would be a_ neutral 
point tax-wise. First, the tax return of 
the acquiring company will not be af- 
fected for the taxable year in which 
occurs the acquisition. Sec. 806 and Sec 
810(d) rule that such changes in reserves 
do not become operative until the taxable 
year succeeding the year in which such 
change occurs. 

To state the matter another way, if a 
change on basis of computing reserves 
is made either before or after the acqui- 
sition, the tax effect of such change will 
become operative at the same time. 


Shareholders’ Surplus Account 


The shareholders’ surplus account is 
purely a tax memorandum account. in 
which the primary ingredient is life in- 
surance company taxable income, less tax 
paid thereon. In addition, the items 
mentioned below are added to the ac- 
count balance. 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the 
amount by which the net long-term 
capital gain exceeds the net short- 
term capital loss. (Not applicable to 
1958) 

2. Dividends received deduction. 

3. Deduction for partially  tax- 
exempt interest. 

4. Amount excluded as fully tax- 
exempt interest 

5. Small business deduction. 

. Other voluntary and involuntary 

sical rs from the policyholders’ sur- 
plus account. 


The shareholders’ surplus account 
therefore contains, net income after tax 
items which constitute permanent deduc- 
tions and items which, under other prin- 
ciples of tax law, are not to bear tax 
The significant purpose of the share 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Henry F. Rundquist, standing, Superintendent of Agencies, North Central Division at Minneapolis, conducts a Saturday Motning Clinic 
with Divisional Supervisors William L. Archbold, left, and Roy A. Hjort and Frank R. Califano, Home Office Field Representative. 


At Northwestern National we always have 12 to 18 men in our Management 
Training Program. All of these men work as Field Supervisors while undergoing 
on-the-job training, two or three being assigned to each of our six strategically 
located Divisional Offices. 

After each week’s work in the Field—work which may consist of such things 
as training a new man, conducting a recruiting campaign or holding an agency 
meeting, our six Divisional Superintendents of Agencies hold Saturday Morning 
Clinics with the Trainees under their direction. At the clinics, the week’s work 
is thoroughly evaluated and assignments are made for the week ahead. 


The Saturday Morning Clinic, with the opportunity it provides for exchang- 


ing ideas and comparing notes under the guidance of a well-seasoned superinten- 
dent, constitutes one of the most stimulating and beneficial aspects of our entire 
Management Training Program. 


wy J 
N/W NATIONAL : N/W: 
ife Insurance for Living a 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Life 


Insurance 


Association Of America 





Plea for More Positive Presentation 


Of the Actual Insurance Picture 
Made by LIAA President William P. Worthington; Home 


Life Executive Also Comments on Forces in Competition 
For the Insurance Premium Dollar 


In his address as president of Life Insurance Association of America 


at Waldorf 
Insurance 
Understandable, 
tectors of individuals 
Among other things he said: 


Association of 
Positive 


In the association there are 122 member 
companies and perhaps this_ brings up 
the need for some greater effort on our 
part to be certain every life insurance 
company is aware of the things being 
accomplished for member companies 





Field Relations Committee 


briefly some of the 
uur business which 
from various parts 
that the 
Some 


I want to discuss 
problems confronting 
have been sent to me 
of the country, suggesting 
ciation should find a solution. 
new to me—some we have been wrestling 
some time—and 


asso- 
are 
with for progress is 
being made 

Better unde rstandi ng between the field 
and home offices of ‘common problems 
affecting the field. A forward step in 
this direction was the creation last De- 
cember of the field relations committee 
which, as you know, is a Joint Committee 
of this Association and the American 
od Convention, meeting with a com- 
mitt of the National Association of 
Life Und erwriters and a representative 
of the — Management Association 
Under able chairmanship of Roger 
Hull, | thi ink it is apparent to everyone 
who has attended the meetings of this 
committee that there has been estab- 
lished a feeling of mutual confidence, 
understanding and genuine concern on 
the problems under discussion. With 
these three ingredients, much progress 
will be made 

The 
re placement 


SCO 








future of the career underwriter, the 
problem, licensing laws, the 
pe of Group insurance, reduced com- 
missions on certain types of Group cases, 
public understanding of life msur- 
career underwriter—these are 
items on the agenda of that 


a better 
ance and the 
some of th 
Commutte 
Comments on Group Insurance 
The 
gling with 
limits and a 


Group committee has been strug- 
a workable formula for Group 
solution appears to be on 
the horizon. We will hear more on this 
later this morning 

Another problem 
of reducing Group 
where the employer 


posed is the practice 
‘ommissions in cases 


has a consultant and 





feels there is li or no work involved 
on the part of an underwriter 
While recognized as a difficult problem 


ment of the — 
organization is naturally concerned about 


to handle, a growing seg 


this. The question is whether or not it 
can be contained within a certain type 
Group case or whether this pract 


might creep into the Ordinary end of our 
business 


Replacements and Mutual Funds 
We 


have the problem of the replace- 


ment of permanent insurance. This stems 
from two sources—within our business 
and from competitive fields outside the 
life insurance business. More progress 
has been made on the control of this 
problem within the life insurance busi- 
ness than may appear on thhe surface 
And it has come about because an in- 
creasing number of people in home 
offices, field and Insurance Departments 


Astoria last week William P. Worthington, president of Life 
America, made a forceful plea for Projecting 
Image of Value and Counsel of 
families and businesses 


Agents as pro- 


have a better recognition that the prob- 
lem exists 

I am not so encouraged about our 
progress in disposing of that portion of 
the problem arising from the replacement 


of permanent insurance by sources out- 
side the life insurance business. One 
sdurce of such activities may be found 
in the mutual fund area. Before I coin- 


ment further, let me say that my quarrel 
is not with the mutual fund business as 
such, for I have friends in and a high 
regard for that business which has, when 


properly conducted, a legitimate place 
in the economic scheme of things. How- 
ever, I do believe that we cannot fail to 


call attention to activities by unscrupu- 
lous people who may be associated with 
their business any more than we would 
be silent about such people found within 
our ranks. 

I would feel more comfortable about 
our mutual fund competition if the rep- 
utable people in that business were 
more active in publicly stating what they 
agree to in principle—that a person 
should own an adequate amount of good 
life insurance before enlarging his in- 
vestments through mutual funds or other 
equity purchases. 

I believe that much of the growing 
antagonism of the sales organizations of 
the life insurance business against mutual 
funds could be eliminated if the many 
reputable mutual fund firms would pub- 


licly denounce these abuses, which are 
disservice not only to themselves and 
life insurance but, more importantly, to 


the public generally. 

I have received from various sections 
of the country information on organiza- 
tions which have been formed to con- 
centrate on inducing surrender of exist- 
ing cash value life insurance with the 
proceeds to be used to purchase mutual 
fund shares. This practice has in some 
instances been developed into a fine art 
It manifests itself in a number of shapes 
and forms. I will not deal with it further 
except ito say that we as a_ business 
should attempt by all means at our com- 
mand to deal with it firmly and effec- 
tively. 


Plea for Better Public Understanding 


I believe our basic problem is a lack 
of public understanding of the inherent 
of unique values of life insurance to the 
family, to business and to the 
growth of our economy. 

We have not done enough and we are 
not doing enough, in my opinion, either 
on an institutional basis or as individual 
companies to make a significant gain on 
this front. 

Perhaps we have been too complacent 
because of our former pre-eminent posi- 
tion and now we must come charging 
out of Our corner if we are to success- 
fully compete with other forms of sav- 
ings which we know cannot duplicate 
what we can accomplish for the great 
majority of the millions of the insuring 
pe ypulz ation. 


sound 


My attention was called to an article in 
the Wall Street Journal of November 30 
which summarizes a survey of 500 of the 


nation’s largest banks which indicates 
“that they boosted their public relations 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


expenditures this year by an average 
11% to almost $31 million. Of the banks 
in the survey, 90% said they anticipate 
further increases in public relations 
spending in the next five years. 

3ehind the search for a ‘friendly 
image’ by many banks is awareness of a 
growing competition for the depositor’s 
dollar, pi articularly from savings and loan 


’ 


associations.” 


More Forceful Advertising and Public 
Relations 


We have made an effort but I believe 
we have got to think in bigger terms if 
we are to develop an adequate, positive 
advertising and public relations program 
in these three areas: 

Project an understandable, positive image 
of the value of the advice ‘and counsel of 
the career underwriter to families and busi- 
nesses who have financial problems which 
life insurance can solve. 

—project an image of his training, his 
code of ethics, and 

—assume the obligation of measuring up 
to that wnage. 

Project a hard-hitting, positive image of 
the guarantees of permanent life insurance. 

Project a positive picture of the im- 
portance of the life insurance business in 
aiding the growth and stability of our 
economy. 

I realize that it is not the job of this 
association to handle this communica- 
tions problem. This is the function of the 
Institute and I believe they are geared to 
do an adequate job if a sufficient number 


of companies will provide adequate 
funds. 
We have compared the highlights of 


the power and benefits of collective ac- 
tion with what a single company can ac- 
complish alone. If we can solve prob- 
lems in this way in other areas of our 
business, the same collective action can 
be generated into more than enough 
power to influence public thinking and 
bring about greater appreciation and un- 
derstanding of this business and the 
functions it performs which provide that 
tume-tested, solid foundation for future 
financial plans of individuals and busi- 
nesses, 
Commenting on Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America Mr. Worthington said: 
Serving as president of this Associa- 
tion a person gets a clear picture of just 
how our LIAA functions. In my case, for 
the first time I gained a far greater ap- 
pr eciation of the value of this organiza- 
tion to each member company—to the 
entire business—and to all policyowners 
was impressed with the fact that the 
strength of the association lies in the 
smooth functioning of an exception: ally 
able staff which coordinates many com- 
mittees, working on a multitude of proi- 
ects and problems. 





One of the functions of the preside. 
is to sit in on as many committee mee - 
ings as his schedule will permit. (t 
should not be necessary to elect a pers 
president to impress on him the full val 
of ithe association to his company, b 
the experience was enlightening and b 
cause I suspect my lack of knowled 
on certain association activities was not 
unusual, I want to share with you the 
highlights of what I observed. 


The LIAA Staff 


First, the staff of the association. Jn 
past years the outgoing president has 
usually expressed thanks to Bruce | 
Shepherd and Eugene M. Thore for th 
assistance and cooperation, and paid 
tribute to their dedication and abilit 
1 would like ito alter that slightly. In 
stead, I will accept their thanks for not 
interfering with the smooth operations 
of the able staff—not because of neglect 
of duty but because no interferen 
seemed advisable or necessary. Without 
detracting one iota from the credit due 
to Messrs. Shepherd and Thore I venture 
to say their dutstanding accomplishment 
has been in attracting, developing and 
organizing the staff which has accom 
plished many of the things I will review 
in the next few minutes. 


Staff and Committees 

There are 111 people on the combined 
New York and Washington staff of the 
association. I have asked as many as 
possible to be up front this morning so 
that all of us can see them, for some of 
you may not have met them unless you 
have been serving on committees. 

Now a word about committees. This 
staff functions with 11 committees in 
this association and 12 joint committees 
oi the Association and American Life 
Convention. 


There are 23 officers of member com 





panies serving as chairmen of parent 
committees—36 as chairmen of subcom- 
mittees. These are really working com- 


mittees with a total of 281 
people participating. 

You would be impressed with the 
scope and depth of the work of thes« 
committees—and the time and_ ability 
which goes into the job, 

I have asked as many of the committee 
chairmen as possible to be up front with 
us this morning so they, too, can be rec 
ognized. 

Last year these committees handled 
several hundred items on their agenda- 
some major, some minor, many re solved, 
some still in the process of study and re- 
search. The activities are complex, but 
all are capably coordinated through the 
staff of the association. 

We realize the volume of work carried 
on in our behalf, the contacts established 
and maintained on a very high plane 
with Insurance Departments, agencies of 
the states and Federal Government, and 
individual legislators. 

As I observed all of these operations 
in the past year, one point constantly re 
curred again and again—the benefit of 
collective action by all member companies 
through the Association compared with 
what any single company could accom- 
plish on its own. 

For a few minutes this morning I want 
to review with you some of the services 
provided us through membership in this 
\ssociation. I think you will agree that 
for many companies it would be finan 
cially impractical if not impossible 
duplicate these. 

Some LIAA Services 

Let me run over the services we re 
ceive as member companies and comment 
on one or two. The following are pro- 
duced by the Life Insurance Association 
of America: 

Report on Committee and Board ac- 

tivities, 

New insurance laws service. 

Insurance law pamphlet service. 

Investment law manual. 

Real estate investment laws. 

Agents’ licensing manual. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Built on Service and Sound Ideas 


Changing times create changing needs. What is sufficient today 
will be inadequate tomorrow. That’s why a Bankerslifeman takes 
pride in the reputation his company has earned over the years for 
the introduction of really original ideas in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He was the first to offer the now popular guaranteed Purchase 
Option and the Wife Protection Rider. The growth of a Bankers- 
lifeman and his company is dependent upon outstanding service 
and sound ideas—original ideas that have helped earn the reputa- 


tion of “The Company That Fits The Need.” 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, !OWA 
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Levering Cartwright 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
Life-Fire-Casualty 
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BEST 
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Cartwright, Valleau & Co. 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


Board of Trade Building 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 


WaAbash 2-2535 Teletype CG1475 


You may telephone orders 
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Herbert W. Horer— 


New President of American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters 


Herbert W. Florer, new president of 
the 6,000-member American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, was a na- 
tionally celebrated salesman while he 
was still in short pants 

Now general agent at Boston for Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. Herbert rose 
to prominence in grammar school as the 
most energetic of The Saturday Evening 
Post’s army of nimble young salesmen. 
Working the fraternity and_ sorority 
house beat at the University of Michigan 
where his father taught German, young 
Florer was so successful that his sales 
exploits were given feature treatment 
in the magazine he sold. 

But he might never have continued in 
the sales field if it weren’t for two 





ONE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
and 
ONE BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 
WANTED 


If your accomplishments are 
going unnoticed this is your chance 
to join a live wire progressive 
Agency. Supervisory experience 
helpful—not essential. Excellent 
personal production record neces- 
sary. Call LEE NASHEM, Canada 
Life Assurance, OXford 7-2950. All 
inquiries treated in confidence. 
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Triple Indemnity 


e ALL 


Par and Non Par 


BEST OPPORTUNITY 


PRODUCERS 


¢ OUTSTANDING POLICIES 
All policies on 1958 Mortality Tables 


Women issued 3 years earlier than men 


FORMS OF LIFE COVERAGE 

Group Life and Group Creditor 

LIBERAL GENERAL AGENTS CONTRACT 
UNEXCELLED HOME OFFICE COOPERATION 
TOP NOTCH SALES AIDS 

PROGRESSIVE COMPANY PHILOSOPHY 


for 





General Agency Opportunities Available in 
NEW YORK STATE 








Call or write 
LEONARD J. PIKAARD, Vice President 


HaMILTon LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


485 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





YUkon 6-2780 











things: a peculiar by-product of World 
War I and an allergy to formaldehyde. 

When the elder Florer returned to 
Ann Arbor after service as a captain 
during the war, he found that the Ger- 
man department had been a casualty, 
the result of a temporary national dis- 
taste for anything German. So, Professor 
Florer began to sell life insurance. 

“That made a very deep impression on 
me,” Mr. Florer recalls. “The fact that 
my father had to begin a new career 
from scratch after years of study in his 
chosen field seemed terrible to me. I 
decided to go into something that offered 
more lifetime security.” 


Medicine was his first choice and he 
began taking pre-med courses at the 
University. Enter formaldehyde. “One 
whiff of the stuff and I knew I’d never 
be a doctor. It seemed to activate an 
asthmatic condition.” 


Enters Life Insurance With Travelers 


Upon his graduation in 1925, Mr. Florer 
took a hard look at the profession his 
father had adopted. Deciding a man who 
could sell life insurance could always 
earn a good living, he joined Travelers 
Insurance Co. as a representative at 
Detroit. 

In the best of his three years with 
Travelers, Mr. Florer wrote $500,000 of 
life insurance protection—very good for 
1927, not bad even for 1961. After a look 
at this auspicious beginning, the firm 
his father represented offered Mr. Florer 
a supervisory job at its agency in 
Pontiac. 

Somehow, things didn’t work out. As 
Mr. Florer succinctly puts it: “I was 
fired.” And as the agency head said 
later: “Letting him go was the biggest 
mistake of my life.” 

Joins Aetna During Depression 

A year later, in 1930, Mr. Florer joined 
Aetna Life at the home office in Hart- 
ford as an agency assistant, a job re- 
quiring frequent field trips. Because of 
the depression, when businesses every- 
where were cutting expenses to the bone, 
Mr. Florer did the traveling that would 
have been divided among several men 
in normal times, 

“I was on the road an average of 32 
weeks a year. Once I returned from 
eight weeks on the West Coast on a 
Friday and left Monday morning for six 


weeks in the South. But I wouldn’t have 
missed it. I learned more about life 
insurance agency management in two 


years under those conditions than I would 
have in eight otherwise.” 

In 1933, with the economy still para- 
lyzed, Mr. Florer was named head of 
the slumping Grand Rapids general agen- 
cy in his home state. 

“You were doing a bang-up job in 
those days if you could just hold your 
yearly production to what it was the year 
before. We managed to increase ours a 
little, mainly stressing the savings fea- 
tures of life insurance,” Mr. Florer said. 

His agency managed to win two coveted 
Aetna Life President’s Trophies for out- 
standing performance during those lean 
years. And as president of the University 
Club Mr. Florer became something of a 
legendary community figure by raising 
the club treasury out of a $17,000 hole 
to a $30,000 profit in just two years. 

Then, in 1943, Aetna Life decided that 
Mr. Florer was the man to bring the 
Boston general agency to the prominence 
the company wanted for it. He and his 
wife Martha were delighted by the news. 
The biggest item in the antique collec- 
tion they started even before their mar- 
riage is a 1700-vintage summer house on 
Cape Cod, an area both of them love. 





HERBERT W. 


FLORER 


He and New England Adopt Each Other 


Michigander Florer and New England 
took to each other like drawn butter 
to lobster. “We do business differently 
here from other sections of the country,” 
he says, “and I like it. Fancy salesman- 
ship just doesn’t go over. It takes a 
lot longer to sell an insurance policy 
or convince a broker that he should 
work with you. But once New England- 
ers decide they want to do business with 
you, they never leave; they’re loyal to 
the end.” 

Whatever the secret of success among 
Bostonians, Mr. Florer and his associates 
seem to have found it. Last year nearly 
$15 million in individual life insurance 
was written through the agency, com- 
pared with $2.2 million the year before 
Mr. Florer became general agent. Pre- 
miums from Group life insurance last 
year amounted to just under $14 million 
in an area where there are few giant 
corporations, 

Passes All CLU Exams in One Year 

Basic to Herbert Florer’s philosophy 
of life underwriting is that a thorough 
knowledge of the business is absolutely 
essential. After determining that the 
best way to acquire this knowledge was 
through the tough course of study lead- 
ing to the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation, Mr. Florer proceeded with 
a “damn the torpedoes” attitude. In one 
year—1939—he passed all five CLU 
examinations, a feat that usually takes 
four years. 

After serving as president of the Bos- 
ton CLU Chapter, the General Agents 
and Managers Association and Life In- 
surance & Trust Council as well, Mr. 
Florer was elected to the board of the 
national CLU organization. He was a 
director for three years, secretary for 
two, and last year was vice president 
of the American Society. 

He will criss-cross the nation this year 
as president, speaking before local chap- 
ters. He intends to talk principally about 
the cash values of life insurance as a 
sound investment, something he believes 
life underwriters should emphasize more 
in their dealings with the public. 


Beneficial Names Costes 


Assistant Vice President 
Robert C. Costes has been elected to 
the position of assistant vice president 
of Beneficial Standard Life of Los An- 
geles, it was announced by M. C. Hen- 
dershot, administrative vice president. 
Mr. Costes worked up through the 
company to his present position after 
starting in 1949 as a claims adjuster. A 
series of promotions from claims ad- 
juster to assistant claims department 
manager, led to his appointment in 1957 
as claims department manager, prior to 
his latest advancement. 
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Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel 





News and Privacy 


(Continued from Page 22) 





FRANCIS J. McCARTHY 


irticle was not a reprint of some earlier 
news happening. Sidis’ later life and the 
article about it could have qualified as 
news, even under the trial court’s test 
of currency. By way of contrast, in 
Melvin v. Reid, plaintiff had been de- 
fendant in a murder trial, but lived quiet- 
ly since, and had a right of action in 
privacy for a motion picture reviving 
p ast events and using her real name in 
both plot and advertising. 

The policy most often recited to justify 
allowing news to override rights of pri- 
vacy is that time considerations make it 
impossible to obtain authorization and 
publish while the matter is still news. 
Lapse of time obviously vitiates that 
argument. What has in fact happened, 
however, is that news is privileged, 
whether or not obt aining authorization 
is feasible. 


A Question of Media 


Another test for news is the medium 


Arden y. Freyberg 


(Continued from Page 22) 


would be 
quired’ 


strengthened if he were ‘re- 
to attend rather than ‘invited.’ 

“Stress could also be placed in the pro- 
motional and other printed material on 
the importance of personal contact with 
other top producers and the opportunity 
to discuss business methods with them 
and with home office executives, even 
though such discussions may take place 
during social activities. It would also be 
helpful if an effort were made, as is many 
times the case, to use the convention as 
a forum announcing new or changed pro- 
cedures relating to field operations. 
\gain, the printed material should stress 
this.’ 

Once the business character of the 
meeting has been established, care should 
be taken to maintain and preserve the 
business “record.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Bell, 
little question that the amount of ex- 
penses paid for an agent attending a 
convention is gross income to the indi- 
vidual. If this is so, the sole issue in any 
convention tax case becomes that of 
whether the expenses are or are not an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 
“This is, in the final analysis, a question 
of fact, and intelligent planning and steps 
such as those outlined above should be 
sufficient to establish the deductibility 
of these expenses as far as the agent is 
concerned,” he said. 


there is 


of publication. Apparently the privileged 
mantle of news will cover special fea- 
tures of the Sunday supplements of news- 
papers, and even a rather equivocal treat- 
ment of a rejected plaintiff in the National 
Police Gazette, whose styling as a weekly 
paper was a critical defense. Other media 
do not fare as well, even recounting a news 
event three months later, and even though 


the treatment may not seem much if any 
more objectionable than that of the Police 
Gazette. 


Misstatement and Alteration 


The general immunity of news was suffi- 
cient to cover misstatements in Jones v. 
Herald Post Co., where a widow was mis- 
quoted concerning her attempted de- 
fense of a fatal attack on her husband. 
The reasoning of the court seemed to be 


that once she became a public figure, 


mistakes 
able. 


in reporting might be excus- 


JOINS OCCIDENTAL LIFE 

Only recently returned from a two- 
year business assignment in Europe, Jack 
C. Boettcher has joined Occidental Life 
of California in Lincoln, Neb., as bro- 
kerage manager in the firm’s branch of- 
fice there. Mr. Boettcher has been in the 
insurance business nearly six years. In 
Europe he was field manager for Life 
Insurance Co. of North America, with his 
headquarters in Frankfurt, Germany 
Previously he was an agent in Lincoln 
for Metropolitan and for Mutual Of New 
York. 





This man’s 


replacement 


is already planned 
a il ell 


Today is his first day on the new job. He is 
an extremely successful man. His value to his 
company can scarcely be overestimated. Yet 


his replacement is already planned! 


Competent management recognizes the need 
for replacement planning. Think a moment. 
Are there one or two men in your company 
whose death could seriously damage the com- 
pany through loss of priceless leadership, 
good will, key accounts, technical ability? 
Key man life insurance is good planning that 


helps you keep or regain these assets. 


Insurance on key company men... 
provides cash, free from federal income tax, to: 


e attract and train replacements, and to 
indemnify for temporary loss of company 


earning power 


e strengthen credit and protect endorsers of 


company’s notes 


e guarantee continuance of dividends 


e guarantee continuance of business and 
avoid dissolution, merger or forced sale 


e retire any stock held by the deceased and 


continue his salary to his family 


Connecticut Mutual Life men have at their 
command a special business life insurance 
department and a wide variety of policies and 
settlement options. Talk with a CML man 
. for the loss of a key executive could 


soon. . 
also mean the loss of a company. 


Dividends paid to policyholders 


for 115 years 


Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high-quality 
life insurance at low cost and gives personal service 
through more than 300 offices in the United States. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
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This advertisement, which originally ran in full color, is telling 
thousands of business men who read TIME and NEWSWEEK 
that business life insurance makes good business sense. 
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Glenn Gives Legislative Report 


to the membership of LIAA 














































A report bargained plans, plans with periodic sur- 
was made by Henry R. Glenn, general vivor benefits and certain others. Prog- 
counsel, at the recent annual meeting ress has also been made by the commit- 
here on the association’s state legislative tee in its study of legislative considera- 
and legal activities. Mr. Glenn selected i franchise and wholesale. in- 
topics, which he said, in retrospect, surance, and the commission problems 
loomed larger than other matters. These involved, in some instances, in the direct 
topics include state revenue problems as writing of Group insurance.” 

they affect the taxation of life insurance 


tions as to 


The most widespread legislative trend 


companies; efforts to find solutions for jy 1961, Mr. Glenn reported was the 
important Group insurance problems; adoption of state laws implementing the 
orts through variable annuity or spe- Kerr-Mills amendments to the Federal 


cial funding legislation to meet compe- 
tition in the retirement field; state legis- 
lation providing medical care for the 
aged; and actions of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and others to ameliorate the re- 


Social Security Law. These amendments 
offer the states substantial financial in- 
ducements to broaden their programs of 
medical assistance to the indigent, and 
to establish new aid programs for those 


placement problem not eligible for public assistance but 
Group luserenes nevertheless unable to meet all of their 
medical bills. 
Much of the activity in the Group in- Replacements 
surance field in 1961, Mr. Glenn said, 


was non-legislative or pre-legislative in 
character. “Through this work,” he said, 
“a substantial contribution has been 
made toward the re solution of a number 
of serious problems facing the Group in- 
surance operations of our member com- 


Replacement of existing life insurance, 
Mr. Glenn said, “a subject which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in 1961, 
did not involve new legislation except in 
North Carolina which enacted a law de- 
fining ‘twisting.’ This is not surprising 


panies. The joint Group insurance com- since most states already had legislation 
mittee is in the final stage of establish- relating to misrepresentations of incom- 
ing, as directed, a proposed statutory plete comparisons. The possibility of 
‘simple non-discrimination rule’ to re- further legislation cannot be ruled out, 
place the $20,000/$40,000 Group life in- however, since at least one state, New 
surance limit. The general principle has York, is considering strengthening its 
been accepted that a Group life insur- law. Twelve states have issued regula- 
ance plan will be considered non-dis- tions or bulletins dealing with replace- 
criminatory and hence acceptable, if the ments. While differing considerably in 
total amount for which each person is detail, a number of these have as a com- 


eligible does not exceed $20,000 or if the mon denominator the requirement that 
amounts for all persons insured are comparisons between new and existing 
never more than $20,000 plus a constant insurance must be delivered to the pros- 
multiple of annual salary. Special pro- pect in writing. Iowa, Maryland and 
vision would be made for collectively Wisconsin have issued proposed regula- 






























The Plus Factor 


In underwriting and servicing insurance and pension 
plans the plus factor is "know-how." 


ULLICO was founded expressly for the purpose 
of underwriting and servicing all types of welfare 
plans for trade union groups. 


Get the “plus factor"... 
Get the benefit of ULLICO's know-how and experience 


WRITE 
THE GROUP DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


850 Third Avenue—New York City, 22 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 



















HENRY R. GLENN 
tions, and we are informed that Cali- 
fornia, Kansas and Kentucky are con- 
sidering issuing regulations.” 
About the outlook for 1962, Mr. Glenn 


concluded by stating that next year there 
will be 14 regular and eight limited legis- 
lative “Although the volume of 
legislation will be reduced,” he said “pro- 
posed tax increases and other measures 
not in the best interests of companies 
and their policyholders are certain to 
arise. And there will inevitably be fur- 
ther developments in the efforts to find 
sound solutions for some of the current 
problems. With the guidance of the 
ficers of our member companies, and the 
always invaluable help of the American 
Life Convention, we will do our utmost 
to render the best service to the indus- 
try of which we are capable.” 


sessit ms. 


of- 


Worthington Talk 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Group insurance and Group annuity 
manual. 


Others represent the joint efforts of 
the LIAA and the American Life ‘Con- 
vention: 

Bulletin service on general, special, 


investment, legislative, and Group ac- 
cident and health matters. 
State premium tax manual 


Information-at-source manual 
Municipal tax manual. 
My reason for listing these services is 


to point up their value and utility to the 
operating departments of my company. 
It was somewhat of a revelation to me, 
as I am sure it would be to many others, 
to learn just how these association-de- 
veloped tools facilitate the daily opera- 
tions. In a sense, we have taken these 
services for granted, and that is entirely 
proper, but my own discovery does point 
up the proposition that the value of these 
many association services could hardly 
be equalled or duplicated within our in- 
dividual companies by a sum of money 
even remotely close to the dues and con- 
tributions most of us pay. 


Development of Manuals 


Pe ‘rhaps I can make this point a little 
clearer if I specifically pinpoint two of 
these services which incidentally have 
been developed only recently by the as- 
sociation staff to answer a need of the 
members hip. I refer to the_comprehen- 
sive agents’ licensing and Group insur- 
ance manuals. These digest, under a 
carefully worked out “key number” sys- 
tem common to all jurisdictions, all of 
the laws and regulations of the 50 states 
on these subjects. They also reproduce 


the tests of such laws and regulations. 

From what I have heard, these manuals 
have been particularly helpful to mediun 
and smaller companies which I am sur« 
would find the cost of preparation of 
similar material prohibitive. For ex 
ample, in the development of these twi 
manuals over the past five years, th: 
printing cost alone has amounted to 
about $110,000. More important than this 
cost however, is that through the asso 
ciation mechanism these and other man- 
uals are prepared with the cooperation 
and help of company and departmental 
officials across the country. Thus, 
through this means we are given authori- 
tative aids of interpretation, uniformity 
and practical approaches which no single 
company could develop under any cir- 
cumstances. 

To determine the value placed on these 
services by people within Home Life I 
made some inquiries and was told by the 
heads of certain areas that if a number 
of these services were not available we 
simply could not function effectively. Let 
me cover two of them. 


As Seen by Group Men and Lawyers 


In our Group operations, they report 
that “the association’s Group insurance 
and Group annuity manual conveniently 
catalogues pertinent insurance laws, 
regulations and legal opinions. From a 
practical standpoint, it would be physi- 
cally and financially impossible for us to 
initially prepare and subsequently main- 
tain such a reference source for the vol- 
ume of Group insurance and available 
assistance which we hz Ave at Home Life,” 
is one opinion received. “Even if it were 
practical for us to attempt it on our own, 
having this information at our fingertips 
has been extremely helpful in enabling 
us to give qui icker service at a much re- 
duced cost. 

Our law department, in commenting on 
several of these services, states that 
“They are indispensable in the sound 
operation of a company. If we were 
forced to duplicate these, it would ne- 
cessitate a much larger staff than we 
have with a less effective result.’ 

Perhaps you have been more aware of 
the value of these services to member 
companies of the association than I was 
but if not, I suggest that you conduct 
some similar research within your own 
organization and I venture to predict 
that it will increase your appreciation 
otf what can be accomplished through 
collective action compared with what we 
can do on our own. 

Periodical Reports 


A major area which has not been men- 
tioned up to this point is the periodical 
reports put out by the association on 
asset distribution, premium income, mort- 
gage costs, sources and uses of invest- 
ment commitments, etc. Some of this 
information is compiled by the statistical 
division and some by the investment re- 
search staff. Other service organizations 
in our business and people in our com- 
panies turn to these sources for authori- 
tative information which, again, it would 
be impractical for them to attempt to 
develop independently. 


Another important benefit that flows 
to our member companies stems from the 
basic investment research that is under- 
taken by outside professional research 


groups and financed by association 
grants. 
Last, the association contributes sub- 


Stantially in staff time and expense to 
the work of the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil, of which it is a member. 

For all of us there is considerable 
satisfaction in this review of one asso- 
ciation’s scope and competence. Also, 
know I express your appreciation to 
those of the staff who perform these 
functions so capably—and their apprecia- 
tion to member companies who, through 
their participation and financial support 
help to make these Life Insurance ; ey 
ciation accomplishments possible. 
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We Have With Us Today — 


(Continued from Page 16) 


* awrence Leland 


T-wrence “Pete” Leland, American 
Un ed Life’s vice president and agency 
director, has a background of 22 years 
in the business, having started as an 
ageat with Provident Mutual in Lafa- 


yeiic, Ind. While there he qualified as a 
jife snember of the Indiana Leaders Club, 





LAWRENCE LELAND 


won the National Quality Award each 
year, and served in 1948 as president 
of the local Life Underwriters Associa- 


tion. His career with American United 
started in 1948 as assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. Two years later he 


was named manager of agencies. 

A graduate of Earlham College in 
1938, he was assistant basketball coach 
for a year at his alma mater before en- 


tering life insurance. He’s also a grad- 
uate of the Purdue University Life In- 
surance Marketing Institute; member 


of Indianapolis Life Underwriters and 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tions. A graduate of the LIAMA school, 
he is currently on LIAMA’s steering 
committee on research and the committee 
on relations with colleges and univer- 
sities 

For 16 years he was a high school and 
college basketball official and refereed 
the Hoosier state basketball finals in 
1953-54. He’s a member of Meridian Hills 
Country Club, Oriental Masonic Lodge 
No. 500, the Friends Church, and a trustee 
of Earlham College. Married, he has six 


children. 
Robert K. Zelle 


(Continued from Page 16) 


pany’s current training and supervisory 
tools were originated as well as many of 
the sales pamphlets and brochures used 
by field men. 

A native of St. Louis, Mr. Zelle grad- 
uated from Yale University Class of 45, 


majoring in economics. World War II 
interrupted his schooling when he served 
almost three years as a pilot instructor 
in the Army Air Corps. 

He entered life insurance with the old 
Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, gaining 
almost a decade of experience at the 
debit, staff, field training and district 
levels as well as having set up and 
directed that company’s training program 
for field men. 

Mr. Zelle attended University of Penn- 
vania’s Wharton School for one year, 
majoring in insurance. He is also a 
graduate of the Life Insurance Market- 
ing Institute at Purdue University and 
the School in Agency Management con- 
ducted by Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. In 1958 he com- 
pleted Life Insurers Conference’s first 
school in life company management, and 
in 1960 was in the first combination 
company class of LIAMA’s agency de- 
partment schools. 


NAMED BY VALLEY FORGE 

Valley Forge Life of the American 
Casualty group announces the appoint- 
ment of Hal Lee Thompson as regional 
life brokerage supervisor. He will be 
reg enki in ACCO’s Charlotte, N. 
C., branch office and will supervise both 
North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Thompson replaces Tod Ryan who 
was recently promoted and transferred 
to Dallas to head up Valley Forge Life’s 
Texas operation. 


UNITY MUTUAL NAMES DEMING 

Ernest R. Deming, Jr., was named to 
the newly created post of director of de- 
velopment and public relations for Unity 
Mutual Life of New York, home office 
of which is in Syracuse. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Leland J. Bayley, president. 
Mr. Deming has most recently been 
superintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany, a position he attained in 1955. He 
first joined the company in 1938. 


General American Adds to 
Group Sales Organization 


General American Life has announced 
two new additions to their Group sales 
organization. They are Charles F. Bog- 
giano and Richard C. Mitchell. 

Mr. Boggiano has been assigned to the 
St. Louis district Group office as a 
Group sales representative. He was for- 
merly supervisor of the company’s San 
Francisco district Group claims office. 

Mr. Mitchell, who previously was a 
Group salesman for Occidental Life, has 
been assigned to the San Francisco dis- 
trict Group office as a Group sales rep- 
resentative. 


District Group Supervisor 
For Phoenix Mutual Life 


James N. Mazzeo, manager of Phoenix 
Mutual’s Gotham branch office, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ronald 
Calvert as district Group supervisor. Mr. 
Calvert will be responsible for the de- 
velopment of Group insurance business 
in the state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Calvert, a native of New Jersey, 
was formerly affiliated with the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America and Con- 
tinental Assurance. 


HARLEYSVILLE SPECIAL AGENT 
Charles R. Raley thas been appointed 

life special agent in the Pittsburgh area 

by the new Harleysville (Pa.) Life Ins. 
50: 


NEW OCCIDENTAL AGENCY 

Occidental Life of California has estab- 
lished a new Texas agency in Houston 
under Arthur A. Kroll, newly named 
general agent. Mr. Kroll has been man- 
ager of the firm’s Houston branch office 
Since joining Occidental in 1951. Previ- 
ously he was assistant manager for Pru- 
dential in Dallas for five years and be- 
fore that, was with Phoenix Mutual in 
various positions for 18 years. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 

















How objective is your perspective? 








of a fire and 













Are you considering 
the acquisition 


casualty company? 







































On May 31st, the New York Court of Appeals reached an epoch-making 
decision granting out-of-state insurers the right to acquire controlling interest 
in fire and casualty companies. Understandably, progressive life companies will 
be seeking to diversify their operations to include fire and casualty lines. 


Frank Lang & Associates, Inc. is a national consulting firm devoting its 
services solely to the insurance business, with clients in both the life, fire and 
casualty branches. We have had considerable experience in locating companies 
ideally suited to another company’s structure and method of operation, and in 
initiating and consummating affiliations and mergers. 


By acting as an impartial intermediary, the firm is able to objectively eval- 
uate not only the financial structure of companies under consideration, but 
also the capabilities of their staff, market potentials, operating practices, etc. 
Once a merger is effected, we further assist our clients to assure a smooth transi- 
tion to integrated operations. Informal meetings can be arranged without 


obligation. 


\ 
FRANK LANG & ASSOCIATES, 


Consultants in Marketing and Management 


for the Insurance Business 


INC. 
fo AssociaTes INC 





FRANK LANG 





521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17; OXFORD 7-4044 @ CHICAGO 6; 209 W. JACKSON BLVD. + 922-0492 











ASSISTANT PUBLIC 
RELATIONS MGR.—$9,000 
New England Co., nationally known. 

Position offers advancement at a rapid 
pace for individual who has had at least 
5 yrs. of HO experience in the prepara- 
tion of News releases, Community rela- 
tions, P.H.S. and Public relations, Annual 
statements and publicity. College degree 


mandatory. 
#E-1374 


Contact: Bruce Van Keuren 


SENIOR LIFE ACTUARY 
$18,000 

Midwestern Co. (Not Chicago) with 
fine reputation. Duties will include: Di- 
rection of Actuarial Staff, maintain all 
Actuarial Accounts, act as liaison be- 
tween Actuarial and Controller/Under- 
writing Depts. Company Specifications: 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries, 10 
yrs. of HO Life ee 





Contact: Bruce Van Keuren 





OUR FACILITIES: Position |ist- 
ings—available in all areas of the coun- 
try—Companies, Agencies, Corporations, 
Etc. Staff of experienced specialists, each 
Write us 
about your employment situation.| Ob- 


handling specific divisions. 
jective counselling—no charge basis. No 


obligation to register. 





THE COST: A reasonable flat 


service charge in no instance on Execu- 
tive or Junior level exceeding 6% of 
annual starting salary. Large selection of 
positions available in which employer 
contributes to or pays all of the service 
charge. Write for details. No contracts 


or legal forms to sign. 





330 S. Wells St. 





Without any obligation, send for our brochure, "How We Operate.” 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 
HArrison 7-9040 


Chicago 6, Iilinois 





LIFE ACTUARY 
(CONSULTANT)—$15,000 


Consulting firm in Chicago area. The 
position entails calling on firms/organiza- 
tions in a consulting basis.| No heavy 
travel involved. Co. Specifications: Fel- 
low in the Society of Actuaries, some 
experience in consulting field, at least 10 
yrs. of Life Actuarial work. 

#£-1376 
Contact: Bruce Van Keuren 





GROUP METHODS 
ANALYST—$6,000 
New England Co. Responsibilities: 
Analyzing and study of Group Proce- 
dures and development of new ones. 
Co, Specifications: Young College Grad, 
with 2 yrs. of Group experience either in 
Underwriting/Methods or Accounting. 
Highly recommended. 
#E-1377 


Contact: Bruce Van Keuren 
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EMPIRE 
LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Aggressive, well - managed 
sales program, carried out with 
enthusiasm by a highly-trained 
field staff, resulted in new rec- 
ords for Empire Life in business 
added to the books as well as in 
persistency of business sold. 


A company is known by the men 
it keeps . . . and our hats are off 
to the field men who have made 
a record gain in 1960, on top of 
substantial gains made in 1959. 


SERVING INDIANA 
SINCE 1908 


J. M. Drake, Chairman 
J. 1. Cummings, President 


HOME OFFICE: Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Columbia Mutual A Stock Company 
Under New Name, Greater lowa Life 


Conversion of the Columbia Mutual 
Life to a capital stock company under 
the new name, Greater Iowa Life, with 
principal offices in Des Moines, was 
effected recently following authorization 
by policyholder members of the mutual 
company. 

W. K. Niemann, Des Moines, who was 
elected president of the mutual com- 
pany last May, continues as president of 
the stock company. Greater Iowa Life is 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of The Great- 
er Iowa Corporation, a holding company 
organized early this year by a group 
of 23 Iowa business, professional and 
agricultural leaders. Mr. Niemann is a 
vice president and director of the parent 
corporation. 

William M. Quinlan, Ir., vice president 
of em Farmers and Bankers Life of 
Wichita, Kan., for the past three years, 
has joined Greater Iowa Life as exec- 
utive vice president. 


Expansion Program 


“Now, we are going ahead with a pro- 
gram of major expansion,” Mr. Niemann 
said following the conversion. “With the 
investment of Greater lowa Corporation 
funds in this company, we plan to build 
safely and profitably upon the business 
and reputation acquired by Columbia 
Mutual over the past 30 years.” 

Columbia Mutual policyholders adopted 
amended and svbstituted articles of in- 
corporation at a special meeting held in 
Des Moines, October 18. 

Authorized capital stock of $1,000,000 
has been fully paid in by the parent cor- 
poration. 

'n addition, 


policyholders approved a 








Many an underwriter has 
hitched his career to the 
“Star of the North,” an 
agent-minded company with 
nearly three billion dollars 
of insurance in force 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











plan for distribution of the mutual com- 
pany’s surplus as of October 31 to its 
life insurance policyholders. Policyhold- 
ers were given the options of receiving 
their share of the surplus either in cash 
or in paid-up life insurance, or leaving 
the funds on deposit with the company 
at interest. 

Under the new company ownership, all 
provisions and benefits of the 2,300 
existing Columbia Mutual policies will be 
continued. 

Besides Mr. Niemann, directors of 
Greater Iowa Life are Charles H. Betts, 
Des Moines, vice president; Walter W. 
Goeppinger, Boone, chairman of the 
board; Walter T. Hart, Des Moines, 
secretary; and Joe W. Hammer, Des 
Moines, treasurer. Other officers, be- 
sides Mr. Quinlan, are Leo C. Barry, 
Des Moines, assistant secretary, and 
Max E. McCoy, Boone, liaison director. 

Columbia Mutual had its home offices 
in Sioux City, Towa, and business of- 
fices at Council Bluffs, Towa, for many 
years. 

Last May, 


all offices and directorships 
in Columbia 


Mutual were assumed by 


board members of The Greater Iowa 
Corporation, and headquarters for the 
mutual company were moved to Des 
Moines 


W. K. Niemann 

Mr. Niemann assumed the presidency 
of the mutual company following retire- 
ment from Bankers Life of Des Moines 
He was with Bankers Life for 32 vears 
including 24 years as manager of the 
home office agency. In 12 years out of 
24 his agency led all other Bankers Life 
agencies in production of new life insur- 
ance business. 

Active in charitable organizations, Mr. 
Niemann devoted many years to work 
for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. He was Polk County 
March of Dimes chairman 18 years and 
Iowa chairman six years. 

A graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, he has been in charge of the Mich- 
igan Alumni Fund for the state of Iowa 

William M. Quinlan, Jr. 

Mr. Quinlan entered the insurance 
business . an agent in Topeka, Kan., in 
1945. He became agency supervisor for 
the Connecticut Mutual at Wichita in 
1948, and was named general agent for 
Lincoln National Life at Wichita in 
1951. 

He joined Farmers and Bankers Life 
at Wichita in 1955, became head of its 
agency department in 1956 and was 
elected vice president for agencies in 
February, 1959, 

Mr. Quinlan is a graduate of the 
LIAMA Manager’s School and attended 
the LIAMA Agency Officer’s School. He 
served in the air force for five years 
during World War II and became a first 
lieutenant. In 1954 he was voted the 
“Outstanding Young Man of Wichita” 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Underwriting Liberalized 
By Mutual Of New York 


Mutual Of New York has eliminated 
extra premiums for some private and 
commercial pilots and has reduced the 
rates for others and for some military 
pilots, James S. Bingay, vice president 
tor sales, has announced. 

Classifications now considered standard 
include: 

Private pilots over the age of 26 who 
do not fly more than 400 hours a year; 
pilots of certain company-owned planes; 
pilots of scheduled freight aircraft and 
of scheduled helicopters. 

MONY previously considered pilots of 
scheduled passenger airlines as standard. 





Hancock Opens Seven-Story 
Building in New Orleans 


The John Hancock recently opened a 
new seven-story, $2 million office build- 
ing at historic Lee Circle in New Or- 
leans. This is the second of three such 
buildings constructed by the company in 
key growth areas of ithe nation. The first, 
a 14-story western office building, was 
opened in San Francisco in 1959, and 
next ‘May, the company will 
structure in 


open a 
Kansas City, 
Architects for all three buildings are 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

Opening ceremonies in New Orleans, 
attended by local business and civic lead- 
ers, were highlighted when Byron K, 
Elliott, president of tthe John Hancock, 
turned a switch to illuminate and set in 
motion a twenty-foot fountain, designed 
by Isamu Noguchi, internationally ac- 
claimed Japanese sculptor. The fountain 
is the focal point of a plaza at the en- 
trance of the building. 


The John Hancock’s New Orleans 
building will house local general agency 
and Group offices of the company and 
provide substantial space for rental, 
Exterior grillage of the pre-cast con- 
crete structure provides sun control and 
expresses the feeling of balconies long 
associated with New Orleans. Under- 
ground parking space for 100 cars is in- 
cluded. 


seven-story 


Opening of the building falls in line 
with rapid expansion of John Hancock 
business in the area. The company’s in- 
surance in force in Louisiana has _in- 
creased from some $5 million in 1945 to 
over $130 million today. During the same 
period, the company’s Louisiana invest- 
ments have increased from $20 million to 
over $137 million. 


Southland Life Reports 
Record Production Month 


The sales force of Southland Life 
produced during October, 1961, the largest 
volume of business ever acquired in a 
single month in the company’s 53-year 
history. The total new life 
amounted to $54,057,102, and carried an- 
nualized premiums aggregating $1,155,- 
287. The total new health premiums 
produced exceeded $79,800. New business 
obtained from all sources, including 
Group insurance, during the month-long 
campaign totaled $62,027,602. Kenneth B. 
Skinner, CLU, vice president and agency 
director, made this announcement. 


volume 


These results of the President’s Month 
Campaign—an annual event and a South- 
land Life tradition—ran well ahead of 
last year’s campaign performance, which 
was the former record holder. In this 
year’s campaign, total Life volume was 
up 40.8% and total annualized premiums 
on that life volume was up 47%. 

D. C. Lewer, general agent at Kansas 
City, was campaign leader in the com- 
pany’s Ordinary agency; Armand J. 
Morelli, agent at Petersburg, Va., was 
top man in the combination agency; and 
Floyd Starkey, agent at St. Petersburg, 
led the field men in the Carolina life 
division. 

In campaign performance, the com- 
pany’s Austin branch office, managed 
by Rymond C. Brumley, topped all 
branch offices; the Petersburg district, 
under the direction of Claude B. Coghill, 
led all combination agency districts: 
Swainsboro, Ga., district, headed by Luke 
Vandiver, Jr., topped all Carolina Life 
division districts and the Lewer Agency 
of Kansas City, was number one among 
all general agencies of the company. 


Reductions in rates were given to 
private pilots not qualifying as stand- 
ards, to students pilots, to many mem 
bers of the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS), and to military fighter 
pilots under the age of 25. 
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One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements 


oe 





His Dolls will 
always have 
their Home 


—thanks to his 
Guardian Agent 


You go through the happy chore of 
setting up a doll house. The joy of your 
daughters at play is something you will 
always cherish. 


What about the house that shelters them, 
that now echoes with their happy 
laughter? What would happen to your 
dolls if something happened to you? No 
one needs to tell you that your family’s 
good life — all the things you enjoy 
today and all the glowing plans you are 


making for tomorrow — depends on you. 


Take the first step to worry-free living 
by calling your local GuarRDIAN Agent 
or your Broker. He will help you select 
the right GuarpIAN plan to fit your 
budget. A plan that will provide enough 
money to meet your family’s financial 
needs if you’re not around — enough to 
send the children to college, enough 
cash for emergencies. Or, when the 
children are grown, you will have a 
substantial income for your own carefree 
retirement. Right now is a good time to 
telephone your GUARDIAN Representative. 


The GUARDIAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


GUARDIAN— 


because you care 


appearing in national magazines during 1961 
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Walter O. Menge Pres. 
Life Ins. Ass’n of Amer. 


HEAD OF LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Joined Company in 1937 After Teaching 
Actuarial Courses at University of 
Michigan; Progress of His Company 


Menge, 


Insurance 





Walter O. 
Life 
last 
tional Life of Fi: 
Buffalo 
studying at Wayne 
attended 
where he received an A. B. degree in 
1925 and Ph.D. in 1931. His first 
ance position was actuary of Grange Life 
Mich. He 
National Life in 1937 after having taught 
Mich- 
His progressive titles 
National have 


elected president of 
Association of America 
is president of Lincoln Na- 
Ind 


Menge, 


week, 
ort Wayne, 
Mr. 

University for two 
Michigan 


Jorn in after 


years, University of 


insur- 


of Lansing, joined Lincoln 


actuarial courses at University of 
igan for a decade 
at Li 
actuary, 


ncoln been associate 
second vice president, vice pres- 
ident, first vice president and president 

A Fellow of Society of Actuaries he 
is a former president of Office 
Life Underwr and chair- 
man of Medical Inspection Bureau’s ex- 
committee. He 
text book of 


Home 
iters Association 
ecutive is co-author of a 
actuarial mathematics and 
author of many technical articles on actu- 
arial science. He is a director of Amer- 
Electric Co., Magnavox 
3ank 


executive 


ican Gas and 
and Trust 
board of 
America 


Progress of Lincoln National 
Under Walter O. 


Co. and Lincoln National 
Co., and served on 


United Lutheran Church of 


Menge’s leadership, 
Lincoln National has enjoyed remarkable 
progress, both financially and physically. 

When he was elected to the presidency 
in 1954, the 


company’s assets stood at 
$1.040 billion. Today, the comparable 
figure reflects an increase of more tthan 
$447 million. The Lincoln’s insurance in 


is in excess of $11 billion, in con- 
to $6.865 billion in 1954. The amount 
of new insurance written by the company 
has shown a substantial increase each 
year and in 1960 was up more than $570 
million over the 1954 total. And the com- 
pany’s capital and surplus, $90 million 
when Mr. Menge became president, has 
more than doubled and now stands at 
more than $194 million 

Evidence of expansion in the company’s 


lorce 
trast 


field of operations is found in the fact 
that the parent company in Indiana has 
established a wholly-owned affiliate in 
New York. The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company of New York, or- 
ganized in 1990, is now in operation with 
Mr. Menge serving as chairman of its 
board of directors. Earlier in 1957 the 
company acquired a Canadian affiliate, 
with the purchase of controlling interest 
in Dominion Life Assurance Co., Water- 
loo, Ontario, which operates in eight 
States in addition to Canada, the Ba- 
hamas and Jamaica. Dominion Life, with 
assets of more than $200 million, had at- 
tained insurance in force totaling more 
than $1 billion by October, 1960, Edward 
D. Auer, Lincoln National Life — 
vice president, is a chairman of the Can- 
idian affiliate’s board of directors which 
“re includes in its membership two other 
Lincoln officers, Henry F 
vice president, and 
vice president 

L —— National Life's physical growth 
had, by 1955, reached the point where the 
company’s home office building was at ca- 
pacity. A substantial segment of its op- 
erations were, of necessity, being con- 
ducted in a separate building. Accord- 
ingly, under Mr. Menge’s leadership, 
planning was begun for a major addition 
to the home office building. These plans 


Rood, 
Ronald G 


senior 
Stagg, 





WALTER O. MENGE 


came to fruition in October, 1960 with 
the dedication of a new multi- million- 
dollar addition which, with the original 


building, covers an entire city block and 
more than doubles the previously avail- 
able floor space. 


Reliance Life 


In 1951 Lincoln National purchased all 
of the outstanding stock of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, a com- 
pany with a billion dollars of insurance 
in force. At that time Walter Menge was 
made president of the Reliance Life and 
guided its destiny until it was merged 
with the Lincoln National in 1953. 
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fHnliday Greetings 


oy Ae To our policyholders whose patronage we 


sincerely appreciate. 


To our agents who enable us year after year 


to widen our sphere of public service. 


To our friends in the industry whose whole- 
souled dedication to the lofty principles of 
our great business makes us proud of our 
institutional brotherhood. 


To these and to all life insurance people everywhere, 
we extend our warmest wishes for a Merry Christmas 
filled with all the spiritual and material blessings a 
man could wish for and a New Year rich in oppor- 
tunity and prodigal in fulfillment. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
ALBERT W. TEGLER, President 


Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eugene M. Thore Reports on 
LIAA Washington Activities 


More than 30 areas of Federal legisla- 
tion, regulation, taxes and monetary pol- 
icy held considerable significance for the 
life insurance business during 1961, Eu- 
gene M. Thore, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, stated in his annual 
report to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation last week. 

No clear pattern of results is yet ap- 
parent after the end of the first year of 
the Kennedy 


Administration and the 


87th Mr. Thore stated, al- 
though President Kennedy “has turned 
out to be both aggressive and skilled in 
the art of politics,” and his Admin‘stra- 
tion has given new impetus to the Demo- 
cratic majorities in both houses. He said 
that the change in House leadership, re- 
sulting from the recent death of Speaker 
Rayburn, together with the decreased 
momentum of an administration after its 
first year in office, may forecast more 
difficulties for the New Frontier during 
the coming session of Congress. 

The largest single area of activity was 
in the general area of taxation, the LI- 
AA executive pointed out, with more 
than a dozen separate specific issues hav- 
ing come to the fore during the past 
year. Among the chief of these were de- 
velopments involving regulations under 
the Life Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959. Discussing the final regula- 
tions issued by the Internal Revenue 
Service this year under this relatively 


Congress, 
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EUGENE M. THORE 


new tax law, he noted that the letters 
of protest to IRS by the life company 
associations had met with a reasonable 
degree of success, securing changes in 
some but not all items to which objec- 
tions were raised. He then described the 
changes in the Company Tax Act recom- 
mended by the joint legislative commit- 
tee of the LIAA and the American Life 
Convention in order to make effective 
state laws authorizing life insurance com- 
panies to establish segregated accounts 
Discussing Congressional reaction on the 


issue, he continued: 

“At the end of the session, the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee informed us that he had re- 


quested the Treasury Department to 
give particular consideration to the mat 

ter, and that in his opinion a legislative 
decision could be reached on the subject 
in 1962. He also expressed the view that 
this proposal should be considered in 
connection with legislative extension of 
the section dealing with variable annu- 
ities, a matter which must be considered 
during 1962.” 


Progress of Keogh Bill 


Describing the progress of the Keogh 
individual retirement bill, Mr. Thore re- 
ported that the House bill as approved by 
the Senate Finance Committee embodies 
changes in all three major areas recom- 
mended by the life insurance business. 
With the favorable Finance Committee 
report before the Senate at the beginning 
of the session in January, it is now 
believed that the bill has greater likeli- 
hood of enactment than ever before, the 
life association executive asserted. 

Mr. Thore recounted developments this 
year in regard to the President's pro- 
posal involving the withholding of tax on 
interest and dividends, After stating the 
opposition and recommendations of the 
LIAA and ALC presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee earlier in 
the year, Mr. Thore said: 

“In the draft bill adopted for study 
purposes following lengthy consideration 
by the Ways and Means Committee, a 
number of modifications in the original 
proposal were made. In general, the 
amended plan was more burdensome ad- 
ministratively, but less damaging in the 
amounts that would be removed from in- 


vestment use by life insurance com- 
panies” 
He reported on the efforts of both 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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VOLUME 


$ 


PERSISTENCY 


$ 


AVERAGE SIZE PREMIUM 


$ 


ESPRIT de CORPS 


In a sense of common interest and responsibility our associates look 
forward to their fourth consecutive year of leadership. If this is the 
case, they will have paid for at least $52,000,000 in 1961 with an 
average premium of over $30 per thousand. Less than 23% of our 
volume represents pension business. We now have 33 who have made 
the Million Dollar Round Table. When these facts are combined with 
the highest persistency of both agents and business, they produce a result 
of which we are all very, very proud. 





DAVID MARKS, Jr. C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mili LF BAe oe 


UME COMPANY THAT POUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: ClIrele 5-2300 
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Metropolitan Life Changes 


I. G. Roth Appointed Third Vice President; T. F. Delaney 
Advanced to Associate General Counsel; Dr. R. R. Prouty 
Made Assistant Medical Director 


Irving G. Roth has been appointed 
third vice-president, Thomas F. Delaney 
has been advanced to associate general 
counsel, and Dr. Richard R. Prouty has 
been made assistant medical director at 
Metropolitan Life, it has been announced 
by Frederic W. Ecker, Metropolitan’s 
board chairman. 

Mr. Roth will continue his responsi- 
bilities as manager of the Metropolitan 
insurance and retirment program for the 
company’s 60,000 employes throughout 
the United States and Canada. He has 
been manager of the program since 1946. 


Mr. Roth, a native of New York City 
was educated in the public schools of 
New York City and the College of the 


City of New York. Beginning as a clerk 
in the actuarial division in 1928, he stud- 
ied the actuarial 


sciences in his spare 

time, and in 1935 quz ulified by examina- 

tion as a Fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries 

He was appointed an officer of the 


company with the title of assistant actu- 
ary in 1951, and was advanced to asso- 
ciate actuary in 1953. 

Mr. Delaney has been associated with 
Metropolitan since 1939, when he became 
an attorney in the law division. He was 
appointed insurance relations assistant 
in 1953 and became a member of the 
company’s administrative personnel in 
1954. On July 1, 1957, he was appointed 
an officer of the company with the title 
of assistant vice-president in insurance 


relations, and two years later was as- 
signed to the staff of the then executive 
vice-president. For the last year he has 
been on the company’s personnel staff, 
but with his new appointment has re- 
turned to the law division to join the 


staff of General Counsel Joseph H. Col- 
lins. 

Mr. Delaney, a native of Brooklyn, 
was educated at Brooklyn Prep, Ford- 
ham University, and Fordham -Law 
School. He was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1934, and holds memberships 
in the American Bar Association and the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 
Prior to joining Metropolitan, he was in 
private practice for two years and for 
three years was an attorney in the legal 
department of the United States Tirruck- 
ing Corp. 

Dr. Prouty joined Metropolitan as a 
staff physician on September 6, 1960. 
He is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine (1948), 
and served his internship at Mary Imo- 
gene Bassett Hospital in Cooperstown, 
N. Y. He then held a residency in path- 


ology and internal medicine at Presby- 
terian Hospital of the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, and specialized in 


internal medicine, particularly in the 
field of cardiology, at the E. J. Meyer 
Hospital, which is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Medicine. 

Prior to joining Metropolitan, Dr 
Prouty was responsible for clinical re- 
search on various pharm: wane prep- 
arations at E. R. Squibb and Sons Insti- 
tute for Medical Research at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and also served as staff phys- 
ician at the Bay Pines Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dr. Prouty is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine, 
and is licensed to practice in New York 
and Maryland. His military service was 
with the U. S. Air Force as a flight 
surgeon. 


NALU Membership Committee 


A 14-member 1961-1962 
committee of the National 
Life Underwriters has 
NALU President R. L 


consists of 12 


membership 
Association of 
been named by 

MeMillon. It 
area membership chair- 
men, liaison chairmen for the General 
Agents and Managers Conference and 
the Committee of Women Underwriters, 
and National ary A Chairman 
Samuel S. Loyer, CLU, Bankers Life Co., 
Columbus. 


NALU’s area membership chairmen 
are: 

Herbert B. Brinkley, Independent Life, 
Tallahassee; Walter S. Hopkins, Massa- 


chusetts Morgant wn, West Va.; 
Arthur Kapner, Connecticut Mutual, 
Albany, N 4 Douglas Bora, Aetna, 
Rowayton, Conn.; Nathan Kaufman, In- 
dianapolis Life, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Tom Lyle Mitchell, CLU, MONY, Bir- 
mingham; R. C. Howard, CLU, Liberty 
National, Oklahoma City; Thomas V. 
Fitzgerald, CLU, New York Life, St. 
Louis; LeRoy Jerstad, Jr., Massachusetts 
Mutual, Racine, Wisconsin 

Fred E Provenzano, Kansas City Life, 
Colorado Springs; Thomas L. Adams, 
New York Life, oe Vegas; and H. G 
“Bud” Horn, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Portland, Ore 

Liaison for the NALU Committee of 
Women Underwriters, Mrs. Sophie S 
Baranski, Prudential, Plainfield, N. | 
Liaison for the GAMC, L. Kent Bab- 
cock, CLU, Aetna, Philadelphia. 

In setting forth the philosophy under- 
lying NALU’s 1961-1962 membership pro- 
gram, Chairman Loyer declares that “one 
of the commendable attributes of the 
true career life underwriter is the care- 
ful attention given to maintaining con- 
tinuous membership in the local life un- 
derwriters association 

“Fhe association membex realizes that 


he is not just purchasing membership 
in an organized group,” says Mr. Loyer. 

“He recognizes that he is buying for a 
very small amount participation and 
leadership in the fields of education and 
training, legislation, and in public rela- 
tions and public information. Were these 
efforts attempted by each life under- 
writer individually, the cost would be 
prohibitive and the end-result would be 
stalemate—no progress.” 

As with career life underwriters, says 
Mr. Loyer, so it is with life insurance 
agencies that stress the career concept. 

“For this reason,” he says, “more and 
more agencies encourage all of their 
eligible agents to ‘belong to the local as- 
sociation—and to make that membership 
continuous, 

“NALU is proud of these agencies for 
their perfect membership records. As 
a distinction of real achievement, NALU 
takes extreme pleasure in awarding them 
special certificates that mark the mainte- 
nance of continuous 100% membership. 

“The ‘100% Agency Membership Certifi- 
cate’ for 1962 has been redesigned so as to 
allow space for seals that indicate the years : 
1963, 1964, and 1965. Thus, this one cer- 
tificate can be used to show continuous 
100% membership for those agencies that 
qualify for the next four consecutive 
years. 


Appoint Maier in Denver 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has an- 
nounced the appointment of C. D. Maier 
as general agent in Denver. He joins 
the company after an 18-year career 
with the Penn Mutual. He started as 
an agent in 1943 and in 1947 was made 
general agent in Oklahoma City, where 
he served five years prior to his 1952 
assignment as general agent in Denver. 


Life Insurance Industry Groups 


Confer With Officials of IRS 


A recent meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of the life insurance business 
and its associations at the invitation of 
the Internal Revenue Service to discuss 
interpretations and IRS regulations under 
the Life Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959 was termed “wholly satisfac- 
tory” in a joint general bulletin issued 
by the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 


The meeting was attended by a num- 
ber of officials of the IRS and the Treas- 
ury Department, members of the ALC- 
LIAA-LIC joint advisory committee on 
interpretation of company Federal in- 
come tax law, and staff members of the 
three associations. 

“It was made clear at the meeting,” 
the Bulletin stated, “that neither the 
joint advisory committee nor the asso- 
ciation staff members could enter into 
any binding agreements on behalf of the 
business. It is the view of the Service, 
however, that this type of exchange 
of views will tend to narrow ultimate 
controversy. One result of such discus- 
sions might be to appraise industry mem- 
bers of IRS interpretations so as to elim- 
inate patent oammetinend Another result 


New Horizon Members of 
Aetna Life Honored 


Sixty-seven men who have written 
more than a quarter-billion dollars of 
the individual life insurance now in force 
through Aetna Life were honored in 
Hartford recently for their roles in the 
company’s recent record-breaking sales 
campaign. 

They were installed as members of the 
board of Aetna Life’s New Horizons 
Club, for which they qualified by writing 
at least $250,000 of individual insurance 
protection in the October campaign. 

The quarter-billion figure represents 
insurance written in their careers and 
still in force. Total individual life insur- 


ance in force through Aetna Life is 
more than $4.5 billion. 
The New Horizon members were feted 


at a dinner attended by Aetna Life 
President Henry S. Beers, the company’s 
board of directors and senior officers. 
Top agent present was Al Bluhm of 
Chicago, who wrote life insurance 
amounting to $1.2 million during the 
month, William G. Matchette of Wich- 
tia, Kan. and Edward V. Condon Jr. of 
Los Angeles also passed the million dollar 


mark 

General Agents J. Berg Jr. of San 
Diego, Arthur A. Norton, CLU, of Long 
3each, Cal., John D. Wagner of Okla- 
homa City, and William G. Fraser of 
Albany, N. Y., were presented trophies 


for leading their agencies to the tops of 
their divisions in the campaign. 


Lincoln Nat’! Dividend 


An increase in cash dividend payments 
on the capital stock of Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, has been announced 
by Walter O. Menge, president, follow- 
ing the recent quarterly meeting of the 
company’s board of directors. 


Mr. Menge said the previous regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 20 cents per 
share has been increased to 25 cents per 
share, effective with the next dividend 
payment which is payable on February 1, 
to stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 10. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Menge noted that dividend payments con- 
tinued at this rate throughout the year 
would result in an increase of $1,000,- 
000 in the amount paid to Lincoln Life 
stockholders. 


might be to obtain the reactions of the 
business ito these interpretations and per- 
haps bring to the atttention of IRS off 
cials information which would cause an 
amendment of their views. 

“During the discussion,” the associa- 
tions continued, “the representatives of 
the business explained to the Service 
officials the traditional views of the busi 
ness on the various agenda items. At th« 
conclusion of the meeting both sides ex- 
pressed the opinion that the results had 
been wholly satisfactory. It is expected 
that a second such meeting to discuss 
other matters will be held fairly shortly 

“With respect to the automatic data 
processing item, the Service representa 
tives said they were merely exploring 
means of securing cooperation from the 
life insurance companies in maintaining 
information helpful to the Service in con- 
nection with returns of third parties. It 
was indicated to the Service representa- 
tives that a number of the items on their 
tentative ADP list are not kept by the 
companies, but no full discussion of indi- 
vidual items took place. It was brought 
out that the Life Office Management As- 
sociation has an automation committee 
which will work with the insurance busi- 
ness and the Service in this connection.’ 


rer Heads Arthritis 
Life Insurance Division 


Charles B. Lunsford, vice president and 
controller of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, will serve as 1961-62 chairman 
of the life insurance division of the New 
York Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation, it was announced by the Founda- 
tion’s president, Edward Allen Pierce of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, 
Inc. 

Mr. Lunsford is leading a drive within 
the life insurance field to raise funds for 
the Foundation’s metropolitan area pro 
gram. 


Arthritis is the nation’s number one 
crippler. The latest U. S. National Health 
survey figures show more than 12,000,000 
persons in the country suffering from 
it. Funds raised in the drive will help 
maintain and expand the Foundation’s 
programs of support for a nation-wide 
network of research projects to find a 
cure for the disease, patient services in- 
cluding rehabilitation of persons crippled 
by arthritis, and education for physicians 
and the general public. 


Guardian General Agent 
Named in White Plains 


The Guardian Life of America has an- 
nounced the appointment of the firm of 
Underwriters Associates as general agent 
in White Plains, N. Y. Principals in the 
agency are Henry A. Deppe, and Gab- 
riel A. Valenzuela. 


Mr. Deppe, a native of Staten Island, 
has been associated with The Guardian 
since 1957 as manager in White Plains. 
His agency has an outstanding produc- 
tion record, and placed fourth among all 
Guardian offices in life volume last year. 
Mr. Deppe is a past president of the 
Westchester Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the White Plains Insurance 
Agents Association. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Valenzuela 
started his career with The Guardian in 
1958 as a field representative in White 
Plains. A specialist in pension planning, 
he has consistently qualified for all com- 
pany honor clubs, and is a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Valenzuela is a first vice president of The 
Guardian Leaders Club, and a member 
of the Westchester Life Underwriters 


Association. 
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Joins Compton Advertising 





GORDON HULL 


;ordon Hull, formerly director of ad- 
vertising and sales development for Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, has joined 
Compton Advertising, Inc. as an account 
executive, according to an announcement 
by Willard J. Heggen, senior vice pres- 
ident of Compton. During his ten years 
in the insurance field, Mr. Hull was ac- 
tive in various organizations connected 
with advertising and promotion. He was 
chairman of the Gotham Group, an .or- 
ganization of the New York area life 
insurance advertising, promotion and 
public relations executives. 

{r. Hull is a graduate of Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association’s 
school of agency management. A former 
newspaperman and life insurance editor 
of Insurance Advocate, he is a member 
of the New Jersey Advertising Club, 
New York Sales Promotion Executives 
pray pee and National Association of 

Life Underwriters. He is a resident of 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





Fidelity Mutual Announces 


Dividend Scale for 1962 
Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia is 
setting aside $5,892,000 for dividends pay- 
able in 1962, an increase of 10% over the 
amount set aside for 1961. This amount 
is based on a new dividend scale at least 
equal to, but in many cases exceeding, 
the previous scale. The biggest increases 
will be for the longer-policy durations, 
the higher ages at issue, and the higher- 
premium plans. 

This new dividend scale will be appli- 
cable to policies issued on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. For policies issued prior 
to 1939, the current dividend scale will 
be continued. 

Interest on dividend accumulations will 
be continued at the 34% rate. For inter- 
est and installment “settlement options, 
the —— rate will be increased to 
3%%. Life income options under policies 
that were receiving 3.4% will now receive 
3.5%. For other life income options, the 
effective rate will be 3.0% or the guaran- 
teed rate, if higher. 


Lincoln Liberty Gen’! Agts. 


The appointment of two new general 
agents for Lincoln Liberty Life has been 
announced by John H. Coffman, vice 
president and agency director. 

Frank A. O’Connor has been named 
general agent in Boone, Iowa, and Wil- 
liam J. Brigham will head the Lincoln 
Liberty Life general agency in Spring- 
held, Mo. 

The two new general agents completed 
a training course at the company’s home 

office in Lincoln, (Nebraska, designed to 
atquaint men with previous experience 
in the insurance field with Lincoln Lib- 
erty Life procedures. 

30th are veterans in the insurance 
field. Mr. O’Connor held a managerial 
position in ithe ‘Boone area before joining 
Lincoln Liberty. Mr. Brigham had oper- 
ated his own insurance agency. 


Home Life of N. Y. Has 


Home Life of New York reports that 
Ordinary new business results for No- 
vember and for the year ito date were the 
best in company history. November Or- 39% above last year. Total new busi- following the December quarterly meet- 
dinary sales, amounting to over $18 mil- ness premium for Group life and health ing of the company’s board. Mr. Menge 





the 11 months to date of this year, Ordi- 
nary sales totaled $191 million, a 5.6% 


Its Best Year in Ordinary gain over last year and a new company 


record for the period. on the capital stock of Lincoln National 
Substantial increases were also 


achieved by Home Life in Group sales. Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been ~~ 
Group life results for November were "ounced by Walter O. Menge, president, 


Larger Lincoln Dividends 


An increase in cash dividend payments 


were 11% above last November’s insurance, for the year to date, was said the previous regular quarterly cash 


and exceeded by more than a million 14% highter than in the comparable dividend of 20 cents per share has been 
dollars the previous best November. For period in 1960. 


increased to 25 cents per share. 





In your case...is waiting... 


PROGRASTINATING? 


Ever find yourself waiting for the right prospect to fit the coverage you can offer? 
Ever miss a really good sales prospect because you couldn't offer the coverage he wanted ? 


Security Mutual agents miss very few sales opportunities because they can offer complete 
coverage; complete coverage in Life, Non-Can, Sickness & Accident, Group and Pension Trust. 


Progressive training programs equip them to make best use of this complete coverage 
... help them do a bigger, better job; and their work is made 
easier by dynamic sales aids that really help them sell! 


You see, at Security Mutual we believe the success of our 
agents is the measure of 
our achievement as a company. 
We figure that’s worth your 
looking into. Contact 
your nearest Security 
Mutual General Agent 

for the facts 
. today! 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIKE IN SURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Richard E. Pille, President. 





Ne _vour security our mutual responsibility 


BOEXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Robert M. Best, C.L.U. 
Vice President—Agencies. 





- 


age 40 








Mangelian Life Makes 
Middle-Management Changes 


Metropolitan Life announces the fol- 


lowing middle-management promotions: 


Theodore A. Gresch, Fair Lawn, N. J., 


from senior procedure analyst to senior 


methods assistant in the personal life 


Mackay, 


assistant pay- 


insurance division; Richard 


Woodhaven, Queens, from 


master to associate paymaster in the 
treasurer's division; with the company 
32 years. Arthur J. Flynn, Massapequa, 
Long Island, from senior field claim 
supervisor to assistant manager of Group 
health claims in the Group divis:on; 
with the company 30 years; George 
Norton, West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, from supervisor to assistant man- 
ager, machine accounting division; 29 
year's service 





O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 


Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstecd Avenur 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NBW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











CUT OUT AND SAVE... IT'S WALLET-SIZE 










Extra Values for 


| Sub-standard Case 


ei sub-standard case may be eligible 
to get insurance with his entire premi- 
um earning cash values and dividends! 
Get the facts on our “years-to-age rat- 
ings”—now available—to help you offer 
a hard-to-ignore extra selling (and 
_Service) value to your rated cases. 


Specific informa- 
tion and illustra- 
tions are yours for j 
the asking...all 

backed by the 
reputation of one 
of the great old- 
line companies in 


i 
the world. t 
t 
[ 





As close to you as your telephone 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. § 


431 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y. * MU 4-5779 ] 

General Agents I 
j The Canada Life Assurance J 
{ Company, Toronto,Canada ] 
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Use Color in Canada Institutional Ads 


Life Insurance Popularized in Dramatic French and 
English Supplements of 30 Publications 


Over 2,000,000 Canadian homes re- 
ceived a pee} colorful and dramatic 
message from the Life Insurance Com- 


panies in Canada, when on Saturday, 
October 14th, a special twelve-page sup- 
plement was delivered with more than 
30 leading daily papers across Canada. 

This supplement in full-color gravure 
was directed at the average Canadian 
reader making less than $10,000 a year. 
The story of life insurance was told by 
means of human interest stories, written 
and illustrated in editorial style; ques- 
tions and answers covered many import- 
int facets of life insurance. One of 
C anada’s leading cartoonists illustrated 
life insurance investments in a “light 
touch” manner to interest teen-agers, 
while the valuable contribution of life 
insurance investments to the economy 
was also covered seriously. There was 
a column written for women, and a sec- 
tion discussing the basic needs that must 
be met through life insurance. 

The entire supplement led up to the 
outside back cover that stressed the im- 
portance of the life underwriter and his 
contribution to our way of life. This was 
well-received by the life underwriters 
across Canada and Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada sent an official 
letter expressing enthusiasm about the 
project. 


Supplements in English and French 


One and three quarter million copies 
ol the supplement were in English and 


were distr ributed with Weekend Maga- 
zine, a national publication that goes out 
with the weekend edition of over 30 
leading Canadian daily papers. French 


copies numbering 300,000 were distributed 
with La Presse, a leading paper in 


Province of Quebec. In addition, the 
Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
purchased and distributed 80,000 copies 
to their field organizations. 


Holmes Committe: Chairman 

This type of gravure 
not usual in Canada, and it marks the 
first time that such a weekend supple- 
ment has been distributed on a national 
scale in Canada. 

An offer of a free 
Eat to be Healthy,” 
number of replies A 
being made now to 
recall and impact 

This project was an interesting devel- 
opment in the long history of institution- 
al advertising by the Life Insurance 
Companies in Canada. For more than 40 
years, such advertising has appeared pri- 
marily in newspapers, and has_ been 
sponsored by the members of The Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers Associa 
tion. There is no intention of abandon- 
ing newspaper advertising, and a new 
series is about to commence 

The supplement project was approved 
by the standing committee on institu- 
tional advertising of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association 

George L. Holmes, p-esident, Manu- 
facturers Life, and chairman of the 
standing committee, acted as chairman 
of the supplement sub-committee. Mem- 
bers of Sub-Committee, in addition to 
Holmes, were: 

J. T. Bryden, 


presentation is 


booklet, “What iO 
brought a large 
special survey is 
determine reader 


president Canadian Life 











York 16, N. Y. 


a 








ORDINARY AGENCY MANAGER 


Seventy year old Mutual Life Company expanding Ordinary 
operations in Hartford, New Haven, New London and Bridgeport. 
Company will finance new Agents. Minimum of 3 years’ personal 
production, 2 years in recruiting, training, supervising and agents 
required. Starting salary open. Send brief personal outline to 
Box 2958, The Eastern Underwriter, 232 Madison Avenue, New 




















GEORGE L. 


HOLMES 


Insurance 
pre sident 


Officers Association and vice- 
and general manager, North 
American Life; A. B. (Matthews, presi- 
dent, Excelsior Life; A. E. Wall, vice 
president in charge of agencies, Confed- 
eration Life. 


M. S. Crockford, assistant general 
manager and secretary, Excelsior Life; 
W. J. Cowls, = ity manager, Mutual 


of Canada; II. 
service eo Baldy 
J. A. Morrow, 


Innes, manager, field 
Manufacturers Life. 
advertising executive, 
Canada Life; Hasley, executive 
issistant, Sun Life; A. B. Yeates, former 
director, advertising, sales promotion and 
eR relations, Prudential of America; 
R. Kayler, executive director and gen- 
= “counsel, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada. 

This group worked closely with the 
executive staff of The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association and with 
the MacLaren Advertising Company. All 
the member companies in the Associa- 
tion were kept in touch with the prog- 
ress of the supplement. The finished re- 
sult benefited from the comments of 
many, yet had a unity of visual and edi- 
torial style. 


MAJOR CATASTROPHES 


Metropolitan Life Survey Shows 23 Oc. 
curred in the United States in 
Last Two Decades 
In the last two decades the United 
States has had 23 major catastrophes 
which took a total of more than 4,300 
lives, according to statisticians of Metro- 
politan Life. A major catastrophe, or 
disaster, is defined as an accident in 
which 100 or more persons are killed; a 
catastrophe is an accident which takes 

five or more lives. 

Of these 23, the three greatest disasters 
in the period 1941-60 were the Texas 
City fire and explosion in 1947, with 561 
deaths; the 1942 fire in a Boston night 
club, with 492 deaths; and hurricane 
Audrey in June 1957, which killed about 
395 persons. 

Most of the catastrophic deaths occur 
in accidents taking from five to nine 
lives, the statisticians said. 

In the past five years nearly three- 
fifths of all deaths in catastrophes were 
the result of accidents of this magnitude ; 
and three-fourths were caused by acci- 
dents that killed fewer than 25 persons. 

Catastrophic accidents of all kinds 
took about 27,000 lives in the 20-year 
period, with 1947 experiencing the heav- 
iest toll of about 2,000 persons. 

Of all types of catastrophes in that 
period, fires and explosions ranked first 
with about 7,600 deaths, somewhat over 
one fourth of the total. Motor vehicle 
accidents were second with slightly more 
than 6,000. victims, and natural catas- 
trophes—largely tornadoes, ‘hurricanes 
and floods—killed almost 5,000 persons. 

Catastrophic motor vehicle accidents, 
however, have been taking a steadily 
increasing toll of lives. This is evidenced 
by the fact that in the last decade they 
ranked first whereas in the preceding 
decade they were outranked by both 
fires and explosions and by natural 
catastrophes. 

Although civil air transportation has 
been expanding rapidly since the end 
of World War II, the number of per- 
sons killed in airplane catastrophes has 
increased only moderately, the statis- 
ticians said. In 1956-60, 1,090 persons 
were killed in this manner, which was 
only 10% more than in 1946-50. Military 
plane accidents are not included in this 
study. 





New Company Formed in Cleveland 


A new life insurance company has been 
organized in Cleveland under the name 
General Life Ins. Co. All of its stock 
will be owned by General Corporation of 
America, also a new Cleveland company, 
whose sole business, initially, will be to 
own and hold the stock of the insurance 
company. Initial capitalization and sur- 
plus of the insurance company will be 
approximately $3,000,000. 

General Corporation has filed a regis- 
tration statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering 266,000 
shares of its common stock, for offering 
to the public by an underwriting group 
headed by Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc., 
an investment banking firm in Cleveland. 
lt is expected that the public offering 
will be made early next year after clear- 
ance by the Commission. The registra- 
tion statement indicates that the capital 
requirements of the life company will be 
supplied out of the proceeds from the 
sale of the stock of General Corporattion. 

Three experienced Cleveland life insur- 
ance agents, Daniel S. Winston, Morton 
H. Franklin and Salim E. Caraboolad, 
founded the company. They are already 
recruiting agents and otherwise com- 
pleting its organization although no life 
insurance will be sold until after the 
public offering. 

General Life, a legal reserve life in- 
surance company, will sell all customary 
types of life insurance and annuities in 
the State of Ohio, and expects to extend 


its operations at a later date to other 
states. 


Company Officers 


Mr. Winston will be president of both 
companies. Mr. Franklin will be vice 
president and Mr. ‘Caraboolad will be sec- 
retary and treasurer. All three will be 
directors. 

Merrill, Turben & Co. has been instru- 
mental in organizing and financing the 
company. Charles 'B. Merrill, chairman, 
and Claude F. Turben, president, of Mer- 
rill, Turben & Co., Inc. have been made 
directors of the new companies. 

Other directors will include several of 
Cleveland’s industrial and civic leaders. 
They are: Matthew A. Baxter, chairman 
of Ohio Bronze Powder Co.; Ralph M. 
Besse, president, Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co.; Upshur Evans, presi- 
dent, Cleveland Development Founda- 


tion; Dr. J. Gordon Himmel, a surgeon; 
Sidney D. Josephs, president, Repair 
Services, Inc.; James J. Nance, president 





of Central National Bank of Cleveland; 
Robert W. Ramsdell, president, The East 
Ohio Gas Co.; Charles E. Spahr, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; Harry 
H. Stone, executive vice president, Amer- 
ican Greetings Corp.; and Arthur I. 


Vorys, partner of Vorys, Sater, Seymour 
& Pease, Columbus-based attorneys for 
General C orporation. 

The new firm will have offices in the 
Hanna Building in downtown Cleveland. 
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More and more underwriters use The Chase Manhattan I.P.B. Plan* to 


COLLECT FULL ANNUAL COMMISSIONS IMMEDIATELY! 





SELL LARGER POLICIES MORE EASILY! 







And here are 7 good reasons why: 


You benefit because... 





1. We pay your client's total annual premium a year in 
advance. 


2. You receive full commission at once. 
3. Clients are less likely to let policies lapse. 
4. Insurance is easier to sell— easier for clients to buy. 


Your client benefits because... 





1. The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance usually 
without cost on the unpaid balance of the client’s note 
up to $10,000. 


2.He gets the advantage of your lowest annual pre- 
mium rates. 


3. He repays us in convenient monthly instalments — 
often at a saving over any other mode of payment. 


“INSURANCE 


You do yourself... and 
your clients and prospects 
...@ eal favor 
when you tell them about 
The Chase Manhattan’s 








PREMIUM 
BUDGET 
PLAN 


In short, you make the sale... your client gets the in- 
surance he needs...you both benefit from The Chase 
Manhattan Insurance Premium Budget Plan. 








For further details, and for a free supply of our descrip- 
tive booklet to use in your selling, call our Instalment 
Credit Department, LL 2-5471-2-3-4. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N.Y. 
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Bankers National Title Changes 


Several changes in titles and assign- 
ments were approved by the board of di- 
rectors of Bankers Naitonal Life, to be- 
come effective January 1. 

In the investment department, Charles 
A. Curtis has been elected second vice 


president — investments and Joan Bergh 
has been elected an assistant secretary. 
In the agency department, John B. 


Monahan has been elected director of 
agency operations. 

In the medical department, Dr. Roger 
P. Lochhead and Dr. B. A. Ruggieri have 
been elected associate medical directors 

Also announced were the designations 
of Frank W. Zihala as manager—under- 
writing administration, and Glenna Rose 


as investment secretary and statistician. 


Mr. Curtis joined Bankers National 
Life in 1959 as investment analyst and 
became manager of securities in 1960. 


He received both the Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy and Master of Business Adminis- 
tration degrees from the University of 
Chicago. Following military service, he 
joined Mutual Benefit Life in 1957 as a 
security analyst 

Miss Bergh has been with the invest- 
ment department of Bankers National 
Life since 1950. In 1952 she was named 
secretary to the second vice president 
and assistant treasurer, who was respon- 
sible for mortgages and real estate. In 


1957 she was appointed mortgage secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Monahan, who has been regional 
director of agencies at Chicago since 
1958, will transfer to the home office in 
January. He was formerly a_ general 
agent for the company before joining the 


agency department staff in 1955. Mr. 
Monahan was appointed a field super- 
visor in 1955 and an assistant director 


of agencies in 1957. 

Dr. Lochhead received his medical 
degree from Cornell University Medical 
College, and received his postgraduate 
training- at Bellevue Hospital, George 
Washington University Hospital, Colum- 
bia Presbyterian Medical ‘Center and 
Mountainside Hospital in Montclair. He 
joined Bankers National Life as assistant 
medical director in 1956. 

Dr. Ruggieri received his medical de- 


gree from New York University and in- 
terned at (Saag Hospital, New York 
City, and St. Catherine’s Hospital in 


3rooklyn. He was in residency at Char- 
ity Hospital in New Orleans and Florida 
Parishes Charity Hospital in Independ- 
ence, La., and served a Fellowship in 
Pediatrics at the Mayo Foundation. He 
received a Master of Science degree in 
Pediatrics from the University of Minn- 
esota Graduate School of Medicine. Dr. 
Ruggieri was also named assistant med- 
ical director for Bankers National Life 
in 1956 





R. C. Johnson to Direct 
Commerce-Industry Drive 


Raymond C. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of marketing, New York Life, 
will direct the Commerce and Industry 
drive of the 1962 New York Red Cross 
campaign for members and funds, it was 
announced by T. Vincent Learson, cam- 
paign chairman 

Many volunteer from 
commerce and industry field will 
under Mr ‘apres leadership 
will personally contact firms 
New York City ‘oe the 


the 
work 
They 
throughout 
funds needed to 


associates 


finance the services of the Red Cross 
in New York and to support national 
and international Red Cross programs 
The contribution of both funds and 
leadership by commerce and industry 
has been responsible for the success of 
this important segment of the campaign 


Mr. Johnson has been associated with 
New York Life since 1927, working for 
the company’s branches in Tucson, 
Phoenix, and Los Angeles before com- 
ing to New York in 1942 as _ super- 
intendent of agencies. Subsequently he 
was appointed assistant vice president, 
agency vice president, and in 1959 vice 


president in charge of marketing. Mr 
Jol inson has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, chairman of the Agen- 
cy Officers Round Table, and president 
and member of the board of directors of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. He is at present chair- 
man of the agency section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention 


Unit Manager in Houston 


Lat has been 


C. Sutton named man- 
ager of a new unit of the Houston 
Agency of Lincoln Liberty Life. The 
expanding agency now has a total of 
five units to serve the Houston area. 
The agency is headed by General Agent 


H. V. Seger 

Mr. Sutton recently completed a train- 
ing course at the insurance company’s 
southwest division headquarters in Hous- 
ton designed to acquaint men who have 
had previous insurance experience with 
Lincoln Liberty Life procedures 

Formerly the president of another in- 
surance firm in Houston, Mr. Sutton has 
an extensive background in insurance 
at the executive level. 


Life of Va. Changes in 
Combination Agency Field 


The following changes are 

1 The Life Insurance Co. of 
iandiieadio’ agency field: 

N. James Malta, field training super- 
visor, has been promoted to manager of 
the company’s Columbus No. 2, Ohio 
district office 

Mr. Malta 
1953 as a 


in 1954 he 


announc ed 
Virginia’s 


joined Life of 
representative in 
was promoted to 
manager, and last year he was named 
field training supervisor and placed in 
charge of the company’s training activi- 
ties in nine district offi throughout 
Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia 

Bruce E. Jennings, manager of the 
East Point, Ga. district office, has been 
transferred to Columbus as district man- 
ager. J. Marvin Gunter, manager of the 
Columbus office, succeeds Mr. Jennings 
as manager in East Point 

Mr. Jennings joined Life of 
in 1935 as a representative in Atlanta 
He served as associate manager in At- 
lanta and in Albany, Ga. before being 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Athens, Ga. district office in 1949, H¢ 
has been manager of the East Point office 
since 1956. 

Mr. Gunter began his life insurance 
career in 1940 as a representative in Life 
of Virginia’s Anderson, S. C. district 
office. In 1942 he was was and 
transferred to Fayetteville, N. C. as asso- 


Virginia in 
Cleveland, 
associate 


othces 


Virginia 


ciate manager. He subsequently served 
as manager in Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gadsden, Ala., and Macon, Ga. before 
being named manager in Columbus, Ga 
last year 


Prudential Names Rassler 


Appointment of H. Stanley Rassler, 


CLU, as manager of The Prudential’s 
Rochester Agency, has been announced 
by Harold E. Dow, vice president in 


charge of northeastern 
the company 

In his new position, Mr. Rassler super- 
vises a staff of two division managers and 
16 special agents who sell and 
Prudential insurance in the 
area. 

Mr. Rassler was associate 
the company’s Cleveland 
prior to this appointment. 
with The Prudential since 


ope rations for 


service 
Rochester 


manager of 
Shore Agency 
He has been 
1955. 


C. G. Heitzeberg to Moderate 
‘Saratoga Meeting,’ Feb. 16-17 


The problem of agency turnover will 
be explored at the “Saratoga Meeting” 
f the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Section of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters on Friday 


and Saturday, February 16 and 17, 1962 
at the Gideon Putnam in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Chairman Charles E. Drimal. CLU, 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life in 


New York City, announced that Charles 
G. Heitzeberg, CLU, vice president in 
charge of agencies of Mutual Benefit 
Life, will act as moderator of this 22nd 
annual meeting. Mr. Heitzeberg—whose 
home is Morristown, N. J.—has been with 
Mutual Benefit Life since 1939; first as 
an agent and, then, joining the home 
office agency department in 1950. 

Among the other speakers will be Paul 
W. Thayer, Ph. D., assistant director of 
research at the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association in Hartford. 
Dr. Thayer, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State University, U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy and Ohio State University, 
joined the research division of the 
LIAMA in 1956 and has worked in the 
area of training and human resources. 
He is, also co-author of the book “Train- 
ing in Business and Industry.” 

The other speaker in the field of man- 
agement is John P. Cleaver of the J. P. 
Cleaver Co. Executive Institute of Prince- 
ton, N. J. Mr. Cleaver ranks nationally 
in the field of management. His scope 
and depth in the study of top manage- 
ment organizations has helped him de- 
velop techniques in which he now 
trains executives in small, personalized 
courses across the nation. Mr. Cleaver 
is a graduate of Princeton University 
with an A. B. in Psychology and holds 
the rank of Fellow in the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. His com- 
pany has trained more than 1,800 exec- 
utives in its eight different courses. 


Mass. Mutual Cz Campaign 

The 114 general agencies of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life submitted over 
$249 million of new business during the 
company’s recent 14th annual Quota 
Buster campaign which was 118.6% of 
its $210 million goal. 

In the final week of the five-week 
campaign period 8&4 agencies exceeded 
their goal. Agencies writing the highest 
percentage of quota were: Sioux City, 
Ia.; Clayton, Mo.; and the J H. Reese, 
Jr. & Co., Inc., general agent in Phila- 
delphia. In volume, H. C. Copeland & 
Co., Inc., general agent in New York 
City led the field with over $13.8 million 
of submitted business. Runners-up in 


this caaaory were the Los Angeles 
agency, headed by Robert L. Woods, 
CLU ai the Chicago agency headed by 
Earl C. Jordan with $13.3 million and 


$13 million, respectively. 


Many individuals turned in outstanding 


performances in the race for the largest 
amount written new “ete alien Ira E. 
McMillian, San Francisco, was the lead- 


ng producer in the campaign, submitting 
2,300,000. Glenn L, Felner, CLU of the 
hicago-Jordan agency wrote more than 
1.75 million to place second and Joseph 
J. Edelstein, CLU, of the Long Island 
agency was third with $1.7 million 
Six Massachusetts Mutual representa- 


$2 
CI 
$ 


tives wrote more than $1 million each. 
Also 56 wrote $450,000 or more of busi- 
ness 

The total of new business written dur- 


ing this and previous events since 1948 
now exceeds $1.7 billion. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SUPERVISORS 


Three supervisors were named recently 
in Pacific Mutual Life’s agency manage- 
ment development program, according to 
Joseph F. Tudor, CLU, agency vice pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles-based com- 
pany. The new supervisors and their 
agencies are Patrick F. Cox, San Fran- 
cisco; Jack Ruterbusch, Indianapolis; 
and Bill Weaver, Angeles-Wilshire. 





Los 


Named By Federal L. & C. 





R. W. 


BUCKENBERGER 


Robert W. Buckenberger has been 
named assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies for Federal Life and Casualty, a 
member of the Tower Insurance Group 
f Batthe Creek. Announcement was 
made by Lester F. Beck, CLU, CPCU, 
senior vice president-agency. 

Mr. Buckenberger has been district 
manager in Battle Creek for the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, for the 
past four years and holds an outstanding 
record in life insurance production. 

In his new position, he will specialize 
in promoting payroll deduction plans, and 
will also eventually supervise 
Federal’s agencies. 

Since joining Equitable in 1954, Mr 
Buckenberger has won the National 
Quality Award for six consecutive years 
and has been an agency production leader 
since 1954. He has also been extremely 
active in local insurance and civic groups. 


some of 


Pan-American Life Plans 
New Orleans Press Seminar 


the Board Crawford H 
Pan-American Life, New Or- 
announced that the company will 
co-sponsor the first Pan-American Press 
Seminar in New Orleans, April 15-18. 
Mr. Ellis said Pan-American will co- 
sponsor the event with International 
House in New Orleans. 

Che Seminar will bring together lead- 


Chairman of 
Ellis, ot 


leans, 


ing journalists of Latin America and 
foremost North American newspaper 
editors and news gathering agency rep- 


resentatives to discuss mutual problems 
and to foster better hemispheric report- 
ing and newspaper management. 

The 1962 Seminar has been expanded 
to include haere yg from all the 
Latin American republics instead of being 
confined to the Caribbean area as has 
been the case in the past. Also, the 
seminar’s name has been designated 
“Pan-American Press Seminar” as of this 
year. 

“We feel that these meetings, in 
providing a platform for frank debate 
of mutual problems of the press of the 
Hemisphere, constitute a real contribu- 
tion to better understanding among the 
peoples of the Americas through their 
media of information,” Mr. Ellis said. 


“The seminars have provoked wide- 
spread reactions, both in the United 
States and Latin America, chiefly be- 


cause the frank discussions in open forum 


have served to clear many misunder- 
standings and misconceptions on both 
sides of the Rio Grande,” Mr. Ellis 
added. 


The Pan-American Press Seminar will 
immediately precede the first convention 
ever held in the South by the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
scheduled for New Orleans beginning 
April 18 


First CLU Exams 


The first examinations held for Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, resulting in 
awards of CLU degrees to qualified 
agents, 


was held in 1928. 
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U. S. Life Opens Its First 
Agency in South Carolina 


ir] W. Howard has been appointed 
neral agent for United States Life in 


Rock Hill, S. C. In making the an- 
nouncement, Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., vice 
president and director of agencies, noted 


that Mr. Howard’s appointment marked 
first general agency to be appointed 
the company in South Carolina. 


Howard has had over three years 
é -ience in the life insurance business. 
a the ite of Emory University and 


FRANKLIN’S BIG OCTOBER 


The largest October sales record in 
the company’s 77 year history was re- 
corded by Franklin Life of Springfield, 
Ill. Production of more than $107 million 





was registered, representing a gain of 
11% over the previous month. 
Emory University Law School, he has 


also attended intensive courses in busi- 
ness insurance at the University of North 
Carolina and a course in estate planning 
conducted by the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing at the University of Alabama. 





Where 
begins 


office in Newark, N. J. 


this is where tomorrow begins. 


field conditions. 





tomorrow 








It looks like a typical life insurance agency, this Home Life 


Like any agency, it has a healthy respect for such things as 
sales results and service to policyowners. But if it never writes another 
policy, it still will be one of the company’s most important field offices. 

This is the Management Development Division. For Home Life, 


As a company in the midst of an ambitious expansion program, 
Home Life expects its tomorrows to include many new agencies. To 
meet present objectives, it is estimated that the company will need 
to appoint one new manager every ninety days. 

The Management Development Division was organized for that 
purpose. Funneling into this unit come life insurance men who have 
shown sales management capacity and the qualifications for success. 
Under experienced direction, they are given a thorough grounding in 
the company’s Planned Estates operation. They receive training in 
the recruiting and coaching of new underwriters. They learn the “‘busi- 
ness” of running an agency. All of this is accomplished under actual 


The future of any life insurance company depends in large 
measure on the quality of its field leadership. As Home Life expands, 
the Management Development Division will make certain that the 
company’s tomorrow will be in good hands. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 8. N. Y. 


Wm. P. Worthington, Chairman 
J. Harry Wood, C.L.U., President 
John H. Evans, Vice President—Sales 

















Economic Advances Predicted 
For 1962 in Prudential Forecast 


A broad advance in almost every seg- 
ment of the nation’s economy is pre- 
dicted for 1962 by The Prudential in its 
business forecast recently by Louis R. 
Menagh, company president. 

The gross national product—the value 
ot all goods and services produced in 
the United States— will expand steadily 
to set a new record of $566 billion for 
the year, the forecast says. 

This represents a $6 billion, or 9%, in- 


crease over ‘the estimated $520 billion 
GNP for 1961. (In both dollar amount 
and percentage gain, it is the largest 


increase in national output in the coun- 
try’s history.) 

The forecast also carries the encourag- 
ing comment that most of this will be 
“an increase in real output instead of a 
bookkeeping rise resulting from inflated 
dollars.” 

In the forefront of the upswing in 
spending will be the public. With an eye 
toward increasing its purch: ises of new 
automobiles, home appliances and other 
durable goods—plus putting out more 
money for education, travel, recreation 
and other services—the public will spend 
$364 billion, about $25 billion more than 
last year. 

Business will invest $51 billion in new 
billion 


plants and equipment, $5 more 
than it spent in 1961. 
Government spending (Federal, state, 


and local) will probably amount to $119 
billion, representing a gain of $11 billion. 

“Only the sticky unemployment rate 
mars ‘this optimistic picture,” says the 
forecast, which is prepared annually by 
Prudential’s economic staff for the guid- 
ance of company management. 


Labor Force Increase 


The economists contend that a large 
increase in the labor force, coupled with 
such factors as “inadequate training 
poor information regarding job openings, 
and lack of geographic mobility,” will 
keep the rate of joblessness over the 
5% mark throughout the year. This situ- 
ation, they comment, “will continue to 
prevent the U. S. from utilizing fully the 
great potential of its labor force.” 

Citing the need for further tax incen- 
tives to induce business to invest more 
heavily in new plants and machinery, 
Prudential economists say: 

“While we do produce more automo- 
biles and re frigerators in one week than 
Russia does in a year ... Russia is pro- 
ducing far more machine tools than the 

S., and is investing almost twice as 
much as the U. S. in heavy industrial 


construction and machinery and equip- 
ment. 
“The key to America’s economic 


growth is sufficient emphasis on capital 
investments. Only in this way can the 
United States meet its growing respon- 


sibilities, both domestic and interna- 
tional.” 

The report points out that business 
expenditures on plant and equipment 


reached their most recent peak in mid- 
1900, at an annual rate of $8 billion; 
that it wasn’t until the end of this year 
that these expenditures again neared 


the $8-billion level. 


Other segments of 1962’s economy cov- 


ered by The Prudential forecast are 
these: 

Inventories. “Businessmen are likely 
to continue to rebuild’ inventories 
throughout 1962. Inflation, which 


has often encouraged anticipatory stock- 


piling in the past, is unlikely to be a 
problem until late next year. ... Business 
additions to inventory are apt to total 


$5 billion, $3 billion more ‘than the total 
for 1961. 
Renin. “For the full year 1962 total 


housing starts are estimated at 1,450,000. 
The dollar volume of residential 
construction expenditures is likely to 








LOUIS R. MENAGH 


total about $24 billion, over $2 billion 
above the depressed 1961 figure.” 

Foreign trade. “The U. S. is. still 
plagued by tthe wage-price spiral; pro- 
ductivity is not advancing as rapidly in 
this country as in Europe and Japan; 
and the necessity for heavy government 
grants and loans abroad appears to be 
increasing rather than decreasing. The 
best that can be hoped for in this area 
is that the trade surplus will be held at 
the 1961 level.” 

Analyzing the current 
Prudential report says: 

“National output has shown a vigorous 
upturn since touching bottom in early 
1961. In fact, the recovery in GNP, 
measured in dollars of constant purchas- 
ing power, has been somewhat better 
than the pattern of recovery from earlier 
postwar recessions. 

“Clearly, the expansion projected for 
the year ahead compares favorably with 
the record of output following the three 
previous postwar recessions. 

“Thus, in 1962 we can look forward to 
rapidly rising production and a higher 
standard of living for most Americans.” 


The 


recovery, 





Connecticut Mutual Life 
Dividend Scale for 1962 


Dividends to policyowners of Connec- 


ticut Mutual Life in 1962 will be $36.5 


million, Charles J. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent, has announced. This is an in- 
crease of $1.4 million over this year. 


Rates of interest allowed on optional 
settlements and dividend accumulations 
at Connecticut Mutual is 3.8%. On con- 
version deposit funds held in ‘connection 
with combination pension plans the rate 
is 4.1%. 

The increase in total dividends is due 
primarily to the larger amount of insur- 
ance in force. 


John Hancock Promotes 
Brumbaugh and Lynch 


Eugene R. Brumbaugh and John R. 
Lynch have been promoted to Group 
office manager by the John Hancock 

Mr. Brumbaugh, newly appointed man- 
ager of the Erie Group office, joined the 
company in 1958 and served as agent in 
the Rochester general agency prior to 
joining the Group department 

Mr. Lynch has been associated 
the John Hancock since 1951, serving 
both the Chicago and Buffalo Group 
offices before his recent promotion as 
manager of the Sy racuse Group office. 


with 
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$126.3 Billion Assets Predicted for Cos. 


LIAA Director of Economic Research Dr. James J. O’Leary 
Reviews Investment Situation; Predicts Rising Price 
Levels and General Business Expansion 


The 1961 record of life insurance investments was given to Life Insur- 


ance Association of 
James J, O’Leary, the association's 
facts in his address: 


Assets of all United States life insur- 
mpanies as of December 31, 1961 


at $126.3 billion, an in- 


ance ct 
are estimated 


crease of $6.7 billion during the year. 
The figures include an allowance of $500 
million for a net increase in the value 
of assets which are corried at market 








securities, mortgages, 
non-govern- 


as in the 


value. Corpor 
and / ther investments of a 


mental character are expected, 


recent past, to account for over 90% of 
assets. Corporate bonds are estimated to 
account for 39% of assets, mortgage 
for 35% and stocks for 5%. In the gov- 


ernmental sectors of the economy, in- 
vestments in United States Government 
bonds are estimated at 5% of assets. 


Non-governmental Investments 


Of the investments of a non-govern- 
mental character, corporate bonds are 
expected to total $49.25 billion, of which 


industrial and miscellaneous bonds should 
account for $28.55 public utility 
1 billion, and railroad bonds, 
ling equipment trust obligations, 


billion, 


llion. Holdings of mortgages are 
~cted to amount to $44.05 billion, includ- 
p32 | illion of farm mortgages. Of non- 
mortgages, estimated at $40.85 bil- 


F H A and VA loans are expected t 
about $16.15 billion. Alto- 
] expected to 
hs of total 
and 





oans are 
ree-fourt 
with business 





make up 
non-farm 








commercial loans representing 
more than Real estate hold- 
ings should approximate $3.9 billion 
Holdings f st ks estimated at $6 
billion, including mn of preferred 
stocks and $ billion 


] common stocks 
Policy loans are expected to reach $5./ 


billion. Cas ind miscellaneous assets 
are estimat ed at $5.55 billion, 

Of the investments in the governmen- 
al sectors of the economy, United States 


Government securiti 


expected to 

account for $6.35 billion at the end of 
the vear. State and local government 
bonds are estimated at $3.9 billion. Ca- 
i other foreign ge werns nen 


nadian an 
} j srl 
ponds, il 
subdivisions, should appz 
billion 


t 
pt itic -al 
$1.6 


ling the bonds of 


yximate 





Net Investments During the Year 

oO invest 
billion 
luded for 1959 
asset changes totaling 
billion, and an esti- 


tor tnesc 


anies are expected 
assets of $6 


The comp 
a net increase in 
Actual statistics are in 
and 1960. Net 
$6.1 billion, $5.9 
mated $6.7 billion, 
years reflect, in part, changes in valua- 
tion. Adjustments in statement values of 
investments are not large under present 
regulations, with the exception of com- 


t 
/ 


respectively, 


mon stocks which are almost universally 
carried in the statements of life insur- 
ance companies at year-end market val- 
ues. When allowance is made _ for 
-hanges in valuation, the net increase in 


uld total $5.9 bi 
lion, and an estimated $6.2 
1959-61, respectively 
The Mortgage Market 
The market is expected to 
be a net user of $2.3 billion of life in- 
surance funds in 1961. Non-farm conven- 
tional mortgages are expected to increase 
$1.85 billion, little different from the 
$1.8 billion gain of last year. The in- 
rease in FHA-VA loans is estimated at 
year, as compared 


nly $200 million this 

with nearly $600 million in 1960. Farm 
mortgages are expected to increase $200 
million, slightly more than last year. The 
indications are that, for the first time 
since 1946, the combined increase in hold- 


llion, $6.0 bil- 
billion in the 


assets WoO 


years 





rtoao 
mortg 


e 





America at its annual meeting in VW ‘aldorf 


Astoria by Dr. 


director of economic research. Principal 


ings of farm, multi-family, and com- 
mercial mortgages will be somewhat 
larger than that of 1-4 family residential 
mortgages. 
Corporate 


bonds are expected to ac- 


count for almost $2.1 billion of the net 
increase in assets, with industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds contributing $1.8 


billion and public utility bonds $380 mil- 
lion. Public utility bonds ‘have been 
less attractive than formerly to life in- 
surance companies, in part because most 
issues do not provide adequate protection 
against refunding at a lower interest 
rate. 
Decline in Government Holdings 


Net investments of life insurance com- 
panies in domestic state and local issues 


are estimated at $300 million, $200 mil- 
lion less than in 1959, the year the pres- 
ent Federal income tax law was enacted, 
but above the annual average of $244 
million for the past ten years. A decline 
of approximately $80 million in holdings 
of United States Government securities 
is anticipated, with both long and short- 
term Governments contributing to the 
decline. 

Policy loans have continued to increase 
have 


as they each year beginning in 
1947. The rise this year, estimated at 
about $500 million, is well under last 


year’s all-time high of $600 million. Since 
policyholders may also borrow on the 
cash value of their insurance from other 
lenders, increases in policy loans held 
by life companies may simply reflect the 
channeling of a larger portion of such 
loans with the companies rather than 
with other lenders. 

Holdings of stocks, including both pre- 
ferred and common, are estimated to in- 
crease $1.0 billion this year compared 
with an increase of $452 million in 1959 
and $420 million in 1960. These figures 
reflect fluctuations in the market values 
of common stocks. Preferred stocks, 
which may be carried in the statements 
of life companies at stabilized values, 
are expected to increase $200 million, 


approximately the same gain as last year 
gain in 


and more than four times the 








Insurance in force. 


operations: 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Supervisors 
WILLIAM V. PICKETT, JR. 
HARVEY M. BLUTSTEIN 








Fluegelman Agency Continues to Gain! 


It seems certain that we will close the year with 
a gain, not only in paid production, but particularly 
in larger premiums, and a substantial increase in 
This is a tribute to Agency 
morale, and a realization of the threefold basis of 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


1961 has been a year to test the philosophy of 
an Agency operation. We are happy that our pro- 
fessional attitude has resulted in a successful and 
happy operation. We look forward to 1962 with 
confidence that the buying public will recognize the 
values of permanent life insurance. 


BROKERS: Consult with us on all matters relative to 
Estate Planning, Business Insurance and Pensions. 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U., cenerat Acent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MUrray Hill 7-5035 


Brokerage Department 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE, Manager 


New York 17, N. Y. 











O'LEARY 


JAMES J. 


1958 and in 1959. As in the earlier years, 
public utility issues are expected to ac- 
count for most of the increase. Common 
stocks, which are usually carried in the 
statements of life companies at year-end 
market values, are estimated to increase 
$800 million this year, compared with 
$406 million in 1959 and $ $229 million in 
1960. 

The 1951 estimate, based on prevailing 
market prices, allows for a 20% increase 
in statement values over last year, or 
around $600 million. Aside from valua 
tion changes, holdings of common stocks 
are expected to increase approximately 
the same amount as last year and per- 
haps a little more than in 1959, with in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous issues account- 
ing for most of this year’s gain. 

Total acquisitions during 1961 are esti- 
mated at $23.6 billion, $3.2 billion more 
than in 1960. Acquisitions of United 
States Governments are estimated at 
$5.2 billion, approximately $1.2 billion 
more than in 1960. A large part of these 
acquisitions, as in recent years, repre- 
sents Treasury bills and_ certificates 
which are part of the cash position of 
the companies available for the Take 
Down of forward investment commit- 
ments. 

Capital Formation in U. S. Economy 

A summary monograph, “Capital in 
the American Economy. Its Formation” 
has been prepared by Simon Kuznets in 
charge of the research on the subject by 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
It sets forth conclusions about capital 
formation and financing in the entire 
economy in the next 15 to 20 years in 
the light of perspective on the various 
forces which ‘have in the past and are 
now influencing capital formation and 
financing. The Kuznets report is an out- 
standing piece of work and contributes 
a great deal to our understanding of the 
basic importance of savings to the eco- 
nomic growth of the country in coming 
years, 

Kuznets’ 


findings are summarized by 
Dr. O'Leary 


as follows: Since the Civil 
War there has been a significant decline 
in the ratio of the output of capital 
goods (industrial plant and equipment, 
housing, commercial facilities, public 
improvements, etc.) to the total output 
of all goods and services. This is sur- 
prising in view of such forces since the 
Civil War as population growth, tech- 
nological change, and others. Kuznets 
concludes that the available evidence 
suggests that the force which explains 
the declining rate of capital formation 
has been a long-run tendency for the 
national rate of saving to fall. major 
reason for this has been the great ex- 
pansion of Federal spending which has 
required a corresponding increase in 
Federal revenues. The sharply rising 
Federal revenue requirements have been 
met by placing a rising tax burden on 


individual and corporate incomes, with 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Cambridge Financial Corp. in Tie-up 


With Life 


Cambridge Financial Corp. of New 
York has been named the wholesale dis- 
butor for Life Insurance Investors, 
Inc., in eight eastern states and Wash- 

m, D. C. 

his Chicago-based mutual fund, spe- 
cializing in life insurance stocks, is said 
to have posted one of the fund industry’s 
b investment performances and one of 

lowest expense ratios thus far this 


Details of the appointment were made 
known at a press luncheon December i2 





RAYMOND T. SMITH 


in downtown New York by Raymond T. 


Smith, president of Life Insurance In- 
vestors, Inc. and Benjamin Weinstein, 
Cambridge Financial’s board chairman. 

\fter adding back distributions from 
realized capital gains, Life Insurance In- 
vestors, Inc. registered a 102.9% gain in 
value per share for the year 
ending October 31. The Fund's total net 
meanwhile, rose 147.2% to $29 
million. They have since climbed to $34 
million, 


net asset 


assets, 


Cambridge Financial Corp. 

Cambridge Financial Corp., a publicly- 
owned company, serves as investment 
adviser and principal underwriter for 
Cambridge Growth Fund, a mutual fund 
invested primarily in growth securities. 

Cambridge Financial’s new assignment 
was made by Capital Planning Services, 
Inc. of Nashville, Tenn., sponsors of Life 
Insurance Investors, Inc. It gives Cam- 
bridge wholesale distribution of Life In- 
surance Investors’ shares to dealers in 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Virginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Smith said the appointment was 
being made in order to develop sales of 
Life Insurance Investors’ shares “in what 
is, traditionally, the nation’s largest mar- 
ket for mutual fund investing.” 

“While we are pleased with the Fund’s 
1961 gains in both per-share value and 
assets,” Mr. Smith said, “we believe even 
greater results may be possible with a 
substantial, consistent increase in the 
flow of new monies into the portfolio. 

“There has been some improvement in 
this respect in recent months, but we feel 
even more can be done. And since our 
experience is primarily in the area of ‘in- 
vestment management, it seemed to us 
advisable to assign a substantial part 
of our wholesaling task to people with 
seasoned experience in mutual fund dis- 
tribution.” 


Expects Investor Interest to Grow 


Mr. Smith said he expected investor 
interest in insurance-stock mutual funds 
to continue to grow. Among other fac- 
tors, he attributed this expectation to 
the fact that the life insurance industry 
is, essentially, a non-cyclical one, less 
likely to be affected adversely by eco- 
nomic shifts. While the growth of stock 
life companies in the past has been “phe- 
nomenal,” Mr. Smith believes it will be 


Insurance Investors 


even greater in the sixties—due, in part, 
to the population explosion. 

“We will, of course, strive to retain our 
position among the upper echelon of mu- 
tual fund performers,” Mr. Smith con- 
tinued. “But we will be more than satis- 
fied if we are able to keep pace with the 





anticipated future progress of the insur- 
ance industry. 

“Although we can offer no assurances 
of future performance, we feel certain 
that our connection with the Cambridge 
organization will result in an acceleration 
of the Fund’s cash flow, thereby provid- 
ing its managers with ever-increasing in- 
vestment flexibility.” 

Executive Vice President Murray 
Aronson of Cambridge Financial, who 
will direct dealer relations, said steps 
are already underway for facilitating 
regular contact with Life Insurance In- 
vestors’ established dealers in Cam- 


bridge’s eight-state area. “Our next 
step,” he added, “will be to establish di- 
rect contact with the hundreds of other 
investment dealers in the area and to 
supply them with prospectuses, supple- 
mental literature and other sales aids.” 
LEWIS CASS APPOINTED 
Lewis Cass, CLU, has been appointed 
director of agency management training 
at Pacific Mutual Life. Announcement 
came from Joseph F. Tudor, CLU, agency 
vice president. Mr. Cass will direct the 


training of management personnel in 
service and agency administration. 






Th.gem compare ae 
4 YEAR RENEWABLE TERM TO 70 





AGE 


ANNUAL PREMIUM PER $1,000 





30. 
40. 
50 . 
60 . 





o 373 
5.72 
11.89 
27.94 








_¢ FOR THE INSURED 


MINIMUM $50,000 - STANDARD ONLY 
ISSUED: AGES 15 TO 64 
CONVERTIBLE TO AGE 65 


REDUCED RENEWAL PREMIUMS 


Celizens A Ye INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


For further information on this and other ‘New For ’61” plans, 
contact any of these General Agents in the Metropolitan area: 


LILLIAN F. DOUGLASS AGENCY 


11 W. 42nd Street 


New York 36, New York 


BRyant 9-3214 


NEW YORK CITY 


DANIEL COHEN AGENCY 
15 E. 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 
MUrray Hill 5-8626 


Suffolk County—SAyville 4-2424 


a a 


7309 Third Avenue 


Brooklyn 9, New York 


TErrace 6-5000 


SAMUEL GORE AGENCY 
47 Broadway 
West Hempstead, New York 
IVanhoe 9-6268 


ARTHUR ROSENBERG AGENCY 


BROOKLYN 


KEARNS & McCOURT 
LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
375 Jay Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
Ulster 8-7100 


LONG ISLAND 


Suffolk County—ANdrew 6-2180 


¢ FOR THE AGENT 


VESTED COMMISSIONS 
LIFETIME SERVICE FEES 


EXTRA COMMISSIONS 
EVERY 4 YEARS 


SASSOON E. KASHI 
116 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 
BArclay 7-3568 


R. M. TESSITORE 
172 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 23, New York 
COney Island 6-1233 


MARSHALL A. RUBENSTEIN 
85 North Broadway 
Hicksville, New York 

OVerbrook 1-4540 


NEW JERSEY AND ROCKLAND COUNTY 


LIEBOW-KURZ ASSOCIATES, INC. 
58 East Route 59 
Nanuet, New York 

NAnuet 3-3911 


New York City—YUkon 6-8225 


MATHEW R. DeSOTTO & ASSOCIATES 
339 Broad Avenue 
Palisades Park, New Jersey 
Windsor 4-7766 
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Values of Life Insurance Told 
By Those Who Benefited from 


Payments from John Hancock 


IT ALL 


BEGAN in Columbus, Ohio, on June 1 


7, 1959, when the Wil 


liam B. Hoyer General Agency of the John Hancock were hosts to a unique 
gathering, composed exclusively of beneficiaries of life insurance. 


Purpose of the function was to give 


life insurance. 
plausible showcase. 
only after the 


ince 


tangibility to the performance of 


It isn’t easy to show life insurance at work or to construct a 
the actual work of life insurance 
claim is paid, it seemed to the Hoyer Agency that one way to 


usually begins 


° demonstrate the values of life insurance was to bring together the people who 
have benefited from payments and tell the story of the multiple ways in 


which they 


What Haggens After Claim Is Paid 


What appens alter the books of a 
life insurance company close? The Hoy 
er Ag cy § rene ts cla m reco ds and 

ume the lusi that the greatest 

1 1 
\ 


t appear in 








themselves 


Knew a it 1 because their interest 
‘ ents was so firmly grounded 
it did not end after the claim was 

paid. 7 the vn amazement they 

realized that in an extraordinary num- 
ber of cases they knew exactly what the 


ps , € sixr had ] surat} f ; 
ereaved family had done with life in- 


iad actually 





the broker 
always write: 











Facts about our 
PENSION and PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS 


® High Limit Guaranteed Is- 
sue According to Formula 


@ Full Commissions on Guar- 
anteed Issue 


@ Par and Non-Par Plans 


Call us for more details 
















WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 


General Agents 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 





have made life insurance work. 


o make 
theis life 


helped widows 
the use of 


decisions about 
insurance money, 


had worked with them in setting up 
budgets, had gone out of their way to 
secure expert advice on employment, on 
refresher courses, on the children’s 


schooling 


There were many instances of unusual 
uses of life insurance, an example being 
that of two brothers, one in medical 
school, the other studying for the min- 
istry because of education policies taken 
out for their benefit by a bachelor to 
whom their parents had been kind. And 
there were occasions where the cash val- 
ues in life insurance had been the only 
resource when money was needed to 
finance a business. 


Beneficiaries’ Experiences Related 


The Hoyer 
one, not 


Agency's prob lem became 
ne, not of finding those who had made 
effective use of their life insurance, but 
where to draw the line. The arable 
was solved by arbitrarily selecting bene- 
ficiaries representing approximately $1,- 
000,000 in payments and inviting them to 
dinner. These guests granted permission 
to tell their stories—(no names were 
mentioned)—and in an_after- ao 
speech, Vice Admiral John L McCre 

client relations vice president of tl ie Sisk 
ones. recounted the guests’ experi- 
ences in making use of payments. 


His presentation was preceded by a 


talk by Lawrence B. Gilman, vice presi- 
‘ ‘ : : 
dent in charge of claims, who described 


manpower development. 








aiyhe 5. Ciclagh 


Consultant to Life Insurance 
and A. & H. Companies 


155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-7255 





Prepared for Consultation 


with Life Insurance Companies wishing to develop Sick- 
ness and Accident business and Sickness and Accident 
Companies wishing to develop life insurance business. 
Record of unusual achievement as consultant. Work on 
all phases of Home Office agency activity as well as field 
Can be seen by appointment. 


” 








Vice Admiral John L. McCrea, USN Retired, Vice President, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, discusses with Second Vice President, Margaret Divver, plans for 1962 


Beneficiary Receptions. 


procedures in effecting 
prompt payment. Special greeting to the 
ladies was tendered by Margaret Div- 
ver, second vice president in charge of 
women’s neato The essence of the 
function appears to be ‘contained in the 
following quotation from Vice President 
McCrea’s speech: 

“If one 


the company’s 


were to philosophize about 
what life insurance does in terms of 
human accomplishment, the conclusion 
would be not that it changes people’s 
lives, but that it helps them to be what 
they are. These fine people, whose ex- 
periences I have touched on briefly, all 
would work out their destinies whatever 
security, or lack of it, might be their lot. 
But I like to think that because they are 
secure, they have reached, and are reach- 
ing, a more complete fulfillment of that 
destiny. If a life insurance company has 
a story to tell, this is it. 


Other Beneficiary Gatherings Held 

Since the pioneer Columbus gathering, 
Admiral McCrea has recounted the story 
of life insurance payments for other 
John Hancock general agencies, namely 
the McKay Reed Agency in Louisville; 
the Starkey Duncan Agency in Nash- 








ville; the Edward Beason Agency in 
3irmingham; the H. Lee Leavell Agency 
in Wichita, and the Bean & Jones Agen- 


cy in Chicago. 
“Each city we have visited,” said Ad- 
miral McCrea, “has presented a new 


challenge. Each has its own character, 
the people their special characteristics 
In Wichita, for example, we found more 
widows who, with the aid of life insur- 
ance, had carried on with their husbands’ 
business than we did elsewhere—proba- 
bly that’s = old pioneer spirit! But 
there is a common denominator: all 
share an pelle of independence and of 
enterprise. 

“Perhaps the same basic impulse that 
induces a man to buy life insurance is 
that which in his dependents finds ex- 
pression when they make the instrument 
work to its highest potential. In recog- 
nizing this force, we are in a sense set- 
ting up a showcase for our product, mak- 
ing the intangible tangible.’ 


Occidental Group Changes 


The promotion of Curtis W. Arrington 
to assistant regional Group manager in 
Dallas tops the list of recent changes in 
Occidental Life of California’s Group 


field force, according to Herbert D. 
Eagle, vice president in charge of Group 
sales and service. Mr. Arrington has 
been Group sales representative with 


Occidental’s Dallas Group ‘office for the 
past three and one-half years. 

In another promotion, James D. Shrum 
was named senior Group service repre- 
sentative. Mr. Shrum, who joined Oc- 
cidental two years ago as school Group 
representative, operates out of Sacra- 
mento in servicing the company’s Cali- 
fornia school Group business. 

One appointment and 
were also announced. K. 
Was appointed Group sales trainee as- 
signed to the Phoenix Group office. 
Douglass R. Mapes was transferred from 
the company’s home office auditing de- 
partment to the Los Angeles Group serv- 
ice office and named Group service rep- 


transfers 
3oucek 


two 
Paul 


resentative. Leland P. Morris, Group 
sales representative, was transferred 
from the home office training circuit 


to the Los Angeles Group sales office 
headed by Regional Group Manager 
Clayton T. Mills. 


ADDRESSES TOLEDO MANAGERS 
E. Leo Smith, Indianapolis general 
agent for the Mass: ichusetts Mutual Life, 
spoke at a recent dinner meeting of the 
Toledo Life Managers Association. 
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H. C. Copeland & Co. Passes 
$300 Million in Force Mark 


H. C. Copeland & Company, Inc. 
-al agency in New York City of 
.chusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
f Mass. has passed $300 million in 
t individual life insurance in force. 

ry C. Copeland, Jr., president of 

.gency, announced that the agency 
| $300,311,132 insurance in force for 

1 individual life policies. Combined 
Group production credit and individual 
rance in force was more than $400 
ion for the agency. 
vith this amount, the H. C. Copeland 
agency surpasses in amount of insurance 

force six out of seven of the life in- 

ance companies in the country. 

[he agency was also the sales leader 

the 114 general agencies of Massa- 
husetts Mutual for the first nine months 
* 1961 for combined Group and indi- 

lual insurance. 

It was announced that H. C. Copeland 
& yp. Inc. has more than $17 million 

Group production credit and has sold 
almost $34 million of individual insur- 
ance during the first nine months of the 
year. During September alone, the agen- 
cy sold almost $3.8 million of individual 
ife insurance. 

trie ne Massachusetts Mutual in- 
dividual insurance business during Sep- 
tember amounted to more than $80 mil- 
6.6% 


12 


<0 


lion, a gain of over the same 
period of 1960. 
New Offices Opened 
H. C. Copeland & Co., Inc. recently 


relocated to expanded new offices, a full 
floor in the I. T. & T. Building 320 Park 


Avenue. The new offices are considered 
to be among the finest life insurance 
field offices in the country. They were 


especially designed to support the agen- 
cy's large sales staff with departmental- 
ized facilities for recruiting, training, 
servicing and otherwise efficiently aid- 
ing salesmen. The agency also provides 
special services, such as estate analysis 
and pension planning to its policyholders 
and the public. 

Associates of H. C. Copeland & Co. 
include 17 Chartered Life Underwriters, 
17 National Quality Award Winners, and 
13 Million Dollar Round Table qualifiers, 
as well as many other leading life in- 
surance men. 

The Copeland agency’s insurance in 





E. H. Hardebeck to Retire 


Elmer H. Hardebeck, senior vice pres- 
ident of Bankers National Life, who will 
retire December 31 after 34 years of 
service, was honored by his colleagues 
at a recent dinner at the Robin Hood 
Inn, Clifton, N. J. 

Mr. Hardebeck’s original association 
with Bankers National Life began De- 
cember 15, 1927, when he was elected 
actuary of Bankers National Life of 
Colorado. Prior to then he had for ten 
years been working in the actuarial de- 
partment of Federal Union Life of Cin- 
cinnati. When Bankers National Life of 
Colorado was reinsured by the New Jer- 
sey company in 1929, Mr. Hardebeck 
moved to New Jersey and became as- 
sociate actuary In 1932, he was named 
actuary. In 1955, he was elected vice 
president and actuary. In 1958, he was 
elected senior vice president. 

The retirement was announced by John 
D. Brundage, CLU, president. 


REMICK AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Appointment of Jack C. Raskin as 
brokerage supervisor for Robert M. 
Remick and Associates, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, New York, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Raskin began his insur- 
ance career in 1956 with Continental 
Casualty. 


force under individual life insurance pol- 
icies has increased by more than $65 
million in the past two-and-a-half years 
since June, 1959 when it was appointed 
general agent for Massachusetts Mutual 
succeeding Lawrence Simon. 


THOU 1962 Meeting 
The Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers will hold their next annual meet- 
ing October 10-12, 1962, in Denver, at the 
Denver Hilton Hotel. 


NAMED BY NO. AMERICAN LIFE 


North American Life Assurance, To- 
ronto, has announced the appointments 
of H. G. Johnston as associate actuary, 
Q. J. Maltby as assistant actuary and 
T. F. M. Edwards as tabulating officer. 





LICENSED IN SO. CAROLINA 


American General Life announces that 
it has been licensed to do business in the 
state of South Carolina. The company 
is now licensed to do business in 31 
States, plus the :District of Columbia. 


LICENSED IN IDAHO 


American General Life, 
nounces that it has been licensed in the 
state of Idaho. The company is now li- 
censed to do business in a total of 30 
states, plus the District of Columbia. 


Houston, an- 











Holiday Season. 


Equitable 


ristmas ime 


. we wish you could hear the chimes atop the 
Equitable Tower when they play so many of 
our beautiful and best loved Christmas Carols. ; 
We wish that your hearts could be made a little ; 
lighter, and your days a little brighter, as are those : 
of thousands of our home city residents. But most 
of all, we wish for you and yours a most happy : 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 
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Griffen Leaving Life 
Insurance Institute 


WAS HEAD OF PRESS STAFF 
A Kindly Literary Guide, He Came to 
The Institute From J. Walter Thomp- 
son Ad Concern in 1954 

Richard F. Griffen, literateur, guide, 
public relations expert, has retired from 
Institute of Life Insurance. He was on 
staff of J. Walter Thompson Co., adver- 
tising agent, when the Institute was 





Fabian Bachrach 
GRIFFEN 


RICHARD F. 


started, and as head of the Institute press 
and writing staff which was housed at 
the agency until 1954, his role in Insti- 
tute affairs and his contribution grew 
rapidly 





Walter O. Menge, as chairman of the 
Institute, noted at the annual meeting 
that Mr. Griffen through the years has 
played “a senior role as a kindly editor 
and guide to all members of the staff on 
all projects and activities. Many of 
the Institute’s productions, including par- 
ticularly the program of reminiscences 
and the statement of “The Evolution of a 
Public Relations Philosophy for the Life 
sera Business, given at the 20th 
annual meeting, came from his fertile 
mind and extraordinary facility of ex- 
pression.” 

Mr. Griffen began his career as a news- 
paperman, covering business and finance 
for Journal of Commerce. In 1922 he 
joined New York Herald Tribune as as- 
sitant financial editor. During this time 
he also taught at Columbia University’s 
School of Journalism, his alma mater. 

He then became a member of the staff 
of Albert Frank & Co., Wall Street ad- 
vertising and public relations agency, 
where he was financial copy chief and 
head of the publicity department. 

Mr. Griffen joined J. Walter Thompson 
in 1933 and subsequently became a vice 
president. His relationship with the In- 
stitute began after several years with 
the agency, and in 1954 he joined the In- 
stitute as vice president. 


Arden House Review 


(Continued from Page 24) 
in a long-range program. It seems logical 
that another step might be a conference 
with economists based on the Arden 
House pattern.” 

Number of Widows Increase 


Also reporting on the informal dis- 
that took place at Arden House, 
Dr. Clarence D. Walton, associate dean 
vi Columbia Universty Graduate School 


of Business, said: “It was agreed that the 


cussions 





Institute Chairman 


(Continued from Page 24) 


worked summers for the company in 
1930 to 1932 while at the University of 
Michigan. In 1933 he became a full-time 
employe and manager of the actuarial 
department. 

Mr. Dodson was elected vice president 
and a member of the company’s board 
in 1946 and the next year became execu- 
tive vice president. He was elected pres- 
ident in 1956. 

His professional, business, civic and 
fraternal activities are extensive. He is 
a Fellow of Society of Actuaries, a direc- 
tor of Life Insurance Association of 
America and a charter builder of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is also a director of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, a Mason, a mem- 
ber of the Scottish ‘Rite and a Shriner. 

Ohio National was licensed in 1910 and 
has reinsured a large number of com- 
panies since 1930. At end of 1960 it had 
admitted assets of $218,265,000. Its insur- 
ance in force at that time was $1.083 bil- 
lion. Chairman of company is John H. 
Evans. 





objectives of sound social policy and of 
the insurance companies is to sustain 
the traditional role of the family. With 
the increase in the number of widows, 
there is need to understand the role of 
this group in society and to plan for 
their interest. There are clearly heavy 
pressures on the family group.” 

Dr. Walton said the areas of mutual 
concern to sociologists and life insurance 
companies also include workers dis- 
placed by rapid changes in technology; 
the investment policies of insurance com- 
panies as they affect big cities, suburbia 
and private housing, and personnel pol- 
icies of the life companies, as they affect 
racial issues, retirement practices, female 
workers, and as they tend to draw work- 
ers to or away from cities. 


Banker Catherine Cleary on Women 
Workers 

Catherine B. Cleary, vice president, 
First Wisconsin Trust Co. and former 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
based her talk on the position of women 
as workers. Quoting from a prediction 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
there will be a 40% increase in profes- 
sional and technical jobs during the 
1960s and a leading scientist as asking 
whether the gap will be filled by using 
second-rate men or first-rate women, 
Miss Cleary wanted to ask some ques- 
tions of her own. She said in part: 

“How do you find these talented wom- 
en? How do you motivate them for 
serious professional work? Will you 
adjust traditional educational timetables 
to permit them to marry and have chil- 
dren and at the same time continue their 
education and possibly do part-time 
work? Will you accept them in business 
and industry when they are over 35, 
again possibly on a part-time basis till 
their children are fully grown? Do we 
need talent this badly?” 

Continuing she said: “This is not just 
a question of women in the work force. 
It is also a question of work in the life 
of women. Paid employment is becoming 
a creative expe rience for women as it has 
been for men, particularly since a choice 
between marriage and a career is no 
longer necessary. Girls in this country 
marry on the average when they are 20. 
By the time they are 32, their youngest 
child is in school all day. After that, 
they enter the labor force 

“You may prefer instinctively to re- 
verse this trend and send these women 
back to their homes. But is the trend 
reversible? This is not to minimize the 
vital and satisfying role of wife and 
mother, but it is to say that for many 
able-bodied, intelligent women of 35, with 
their husbands and children gone all 
day, even volunteer work is not sufficient- 
ly challenging.” 


Philip J. Goldberg Has 
New Tax Planning Book 


BIG WRITER OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Book is Sequel to “Estate Planning” 
Guide, Now in Third Printing; 
Highspots of New Volume 


In a sequel vathiee* to his highly suc- 
cessful “Estate Planning: A Guide to 
Insurance Savings and _ Investment” 
(Legal Almanac Series No. 50, Oceana, 
1960), Philip J. Goldberg, general agent 
of Canada Life in New York, one of th 
insurance industry’s leading life insur- 
ance salesmen and an acknowledged au- 
thority on the uses of life insurance in 
personal financial planning and corporate 
programming, deals with the practical 
aspects of wills, trusts, gifts and a variety 
of family and business arrangements de- 
signed to effect maximum conservation 
of a man’s estate. 

Whereas in his earlier volume,. Mr. 
Goldberg dealt with the methods for 
building an estate, in ‘his new book, “Tax 
Planning for Today and Tomorrow, ” he 
concentrates on the approaches to pre- 
serving one’s assets once they have been 
developed. Underscoring the importance 
of the role of attorney, accountant and 
insurance adviser, Mr. Goldberg succes- 
sively analyzes (1) the nature of the 
estate tax—the assets which are includ- 
ible and how the tax is calculated; (2) 
the importance of a man’s will as both 
a tax shelter (marital deduction) and 
as a means of cutting administration ex- 
penses; (3) the use of gifts and trusts 
in both reducing current taxable income 
and transferring assets out of one’s 
estate; (4) the opportunities offered to a 
businessman through his corporation to 
accomplish financial planning on a basis 
of minimum outlay of his own after-tax 
dollars, and (5) the many family ar- 
rangements available to a principal of a 
closely held business to reduce the im- 
pact of both income and estate taxes. 


The Central Theme 


Emerging as the central theme of the 
book is the emphasis on life insurance 
as the ideal funding vehicle for antici- 
ater y needs. The role of life insurance 
is discussed not only from the familiar 
vantage point of protection, but from 





Newton Succeeds Johnson 


(Continued from Page 24) 


general solicitor. He became general at- 
torney for the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Virginia in 1955, and 
soon after was appointed assistant vice- 
president and attorney for the parent 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in Washington, D. C. His interest 
in life insurance began in 1948 when he 
was elected a director of the Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Co., Roanoke, Va. 
He was elected president of the com- 
pany in 1957. 

In June, 1959 a committee of life insur- 
ance executives, named to select a man 
with outstanding executive and public 
relations qualities to serve as executive 
vice-president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, unanimously chose Mr. New- 
ton for that post. 


His Affiliations 


Mr. Newton and his wife, the former 
Anne Rodgers Walker of Atlanta, Ga., 
reside in Greenwich, ‘Conn. They have 
three children, Blake III, Anne Rodgers 
and Julia Benedict. Mr. Newton is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation and 
Roanoke College. He is a member of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences, 
American Bar Association, Virginia State 
Bar Association, American Law Institute, 
the National Geographic Society, Univer- 
sity Club, New York, Chevy Chase Club, 
Burning Tree Club and Metropolitan 
Club, Washington, D. C., Commonwealth 
Club of Richmond and. the Newcomen 
Society. 





PHILIP J. GOLDBERG 


the more sophisticated point of view of 
ultimate estate liquidity. 

In the context, Mr. Goldberg reviews 
such areas as split-dollar life insurance, 
Group life insurance, pension plans, de- 
ferred compensation, and the funding of 
stock redemption and buy-and-sell agree- 
ments. 

Written in popular style as a “how to,” 
both volumes constitute comprehensive 
guide to layman and insurance salesman 
alike of tax-tested approaches to build- 
ing and conserving an estate. 

Mr. Goldberg’s earlier book is now in 
its third printing. The publisher has an- 
nounced an initial run on “Tax Planning 
for Today and Tomorrow” of 10,000 
copies. Paperbound, it sells for $1.00. 
Publisher is Oceana Publications, Inc. of 
New York. Copies may also be obtained 
from the Institute of Financial Planning, 
155 East 44 St., New York. 


Prudential Consultant 


Appointment of Albert D. Sarles, CLU, 
as Ordinary agencies training consultant 
for northeastern home office of The Pru- 
dential, has been announced by Harold 
E. Dow, vice president in charge of 
northeastern operations. 

Prior to this appointment, Mr. Sarles 
was associate manager of the company’s 
Buffalo Agency. 


Thore Annual “Report 


(Continued from Page 36) 


houses in ‘Congress to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act this 
year. The House, he said, approved a 
bill involving many of the recommenda- 
tions of the life insurance associations’ 
witness, and the Senate Committee ap- 
proved not only all these insurance rec- 
ommendations but also included the 100 
lives reporting exemption. Mr. Thore 
said further that it is entirely possible 
that action on these bills will be forth- 
coming soon after Congress reconvenes 
in view of the interest expressed by the 
Administration. 

The LIAA executive discussed the en- 
actment of Social Security legislation this 
year, and the consideration by the House 
Ways and Means Committee of the pro- 
posal to provide health care for the aged 
under Social Security. After mentioning 
the extent of the pressure being gener- 
ated for such legislation, he said: 

“All of these developments are under- 
scored by the fact of an election year in 
1962 and the traditional effort to liberal- 
ize Social Security in such years. The 
offset to these forces must lie in the con- 
tinued efforts of those who believe that 
the voluntary insurance system can and 
will meet the health care needs of our 
aged. Those efforts are now augmented 
by the Kerr-Mills medical assistance 
ae sg for the aged.” 

Thore also reported to the LIAA 
membershie meeting on Washington de- 
velopments involving civil defense, hous- 
ing and mortgage lending, monetary pol- 
icy and debt management, National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, Government employes’ 
benefit programs, and other matters. 
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R. L. Curran, Jr., Joins 
Robert E. Clancy Agency 


CLANCY — CURRAN ASSOCIATES 





_General Agent With Offices at 200 
- East 42nd Street; Appoint S. P. 
Brown Associate G. A. 





Zobert I. Curran, Jr., who currently 
as president of the Life Under- 
Association of 'the City of New 
has joined the Robert E. Clancy 
Mutual Life 


of Massachusetts 


Vv 


Dr. Philip J. Dorman Joins 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


Philip J. Dorman, M. D. has joined the 
home office medical department of Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life as assistant medical di- 
rector. 

A native of Boston, Dr. Dorman com- 
pleted pre-medical curricular at Harvard 
University and was graduated from 
Tufts College Medical School in 1948. 
At Tufts, Dr. Dorman was elected to 
the Alpha Omega Alpha Society, a na- 
tional Honor Society for medical stu- 
dents. He interned at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York City, before enter- 
ing the United States Navy in 1949. 

Following his discharge from active 
duty in the Navy, he became assistant 
resident in Medicine at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York City. Following this 
he received a post-doctoral research fel- 
lowship in Physiology under Dr. Robert 
Pitts at the Cornell University Medical 
College, New York City. 

Two years later, in September 1954, he 
was recalled to active duty in the U. S. 

Navy and assigned to the Aviation Med- 
ical Acceleration Laboratory, Johnsville, 





LOMA Roster Distributed 


The 1962 roster of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association has been distributed 
to members companies. The 80-page 
directory, the largest ever published by 
the Association, was redesigned this year 
for easier reading and reference. 

The new roster lists member com- 
panies alphabetically and geographically, 
showing their presidents and LOMA 
principal and educational representatives. 
It also contains the names and company 
affiliations of the Association’s officers 


Insurance 


ACTUARIAL 
ASSISTANT 


3-4 Examinations 


Nation-wide ordinary life com- 
pany is seeking an actuarial 
assistant with 3-4 years ex- 


perience. Heavy valuation and 


and board of directors and details the statement experience preferred. 
functions and lists the members of 20 ; aot 
standing and special committees. Also We offer challenging, diversi- 


included are the names of LOMA’s ex- 
ecutive and administrative staff. 
According to the roster, membership 
in the Association now totals 408 com- 
panies, an increase of 18 over last 
year. Home offices of LOMA member 
companies are located in 124 cities and 
48 states; 12 cities in seven provinces of 
Canada; Washington, D. C.; Puerto 
Rico; and in 26 cities in 19 foreign coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, 
3ermuda, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, 
France, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Singapore, Sweden, 
Thailand, Union of South Africa, and 


fied responsibilities and 
excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement, Position is in New 


York City. 


an 


Please send resume outlining 
experience, educational back- 
and 


ments to: 


ground salary require- 


Box 2964, The Eastern Underwriter, 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 











2OBERT I. CURRAN, JR. 


-o-general agent. The new organiza- 
tion, to be known as Clancy-Curran As- 
‘ates, will be located at 200 East 42 St., 
New York City, the present address of 
the Clancy Agency. : 

In making the announcement ol the 
appointment at the annual 


a 


sor 


company $s 





ROBERT E. CLANCY 


ncy at the Nassau Inn, 
on December 14, Mr. 
This association will 


meeting of his age 
Princeton, N. J., 
Clancy commented, “ } 
bring about a most effective combina- 
tion of Mr. Curran’s vast experience 
with our fast-growing professional sales 
organization. It will also enable us to 
provide even more comprehensive serv- 
ices, especially in the brokerage and 
Group areas.” 

Mr. Clancy also announced _that 
Stephens P. Brown had been appointed 
associate general agent of the new 
Clancy-Curran organization. 


Curran, Clancy, Brown Careers 


Continuously with Massachusetts Mu- 
tual for 24 years, except for World War 
II service, Mr. Curran has served as 
first vice president, chairman of the board 
of directors and director of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of New 
York as well as chairman of various 
committees and Manhattan chairman for 
the Life Underwriter Training Council. 


Pa. In 1956 following his Navy duty, 
Dr. Dorman became senior resident at 
Bellevue Hospital and, in 1957, chief 
resident. (Both appointments were held 
in the Columbia University Division). 
Prior to joining Fidelity Mutual, he 
was a member of the Clinical Investiga- 
tion Department, Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories in Philadelphia. 


Occidental, N. C., Subsidiary 


Occidental Life of North Carolina has 
announced the formation of a wholly 
owned multi-line fire and casualty sub- 
sidiary. 

The new corporation is the Occidental 
Fire and Casualty Co. Initial sales will 
be concentrated in the Rocky Mountain 
and Southwestern area of the United 
States. Special emphasis in ithe field of 
transportation insurance is being planned. 
In addition to offices in Raleigh, the new 
company will maintain offices in Denver. 
_ Officers of the new company are Wil- 
liam H. O'Bryan, president; Lawrence 
A. Long, secretary; and R. P. Woodson, 
III, treasurer. Directors, in addition to 
the officers named, are . F. Browne, 
Edgar Faust, J. 'B. Headley, Jr., and L. 
F. Lee, Jr. 

The company began operations in No- 
vember, under the supervision of Mr. 
O'Bryan. Mr. O'Bryan has long been 
associated with the fire and casualty 
business, with broad experience in trans- 
portation insurance. 





He is chairman of the Life Insurance 
Managers and Agents division of the 
Heart Fund and past president of the 
Life Supervisors Association of the City 
of New York. He attended Lehigh Uni- 
versity and is the author of numerous 
articles which appeared in life insurance 
trade publications. 

Mr. Clancy joined Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in 1955 and has achieved an out- 
standing record in both sales and man- 
agement activities. A graduate of Prince- 
ton University, he is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and a con- 
sistent winner of the National Quality 
Award. Under his leadership his agency 
has increased production in a period of 
four years from approximately $5 mil- 
lion to $21 million. 

A former personnel manager and test 
engineer for two major corporations, Mr. 
Brown gained considerable experience as 
a successful agent for two large eastern 
life insurance companies. A graduate 
of Princeton University, he joined Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual as assistant general 
agent in 1954. Active as a sub-chairman 
of the North Shore School Committee, 
he is past president of the Sea Cliff 
Youth Center. 








West Germany. 











Season 5 Greetings 


to our many friends 
who have helped to make 


1961 


our best vear ever. 


e. ®. 





10 Commerce Court Newark 2, N. J. 


SID LEIWANT, CLU, General Agent 
TAD TASKER, Assoc. General Agent 
AL DITTMANN, Brokerage Manager 
STEVE GREENWALD, Brokerage Supervisor 
ANDY ANDERSON, Group Superviser 
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N.Y. Life-Kansas Centenary Tie-up 


Kansas 


ago when the 


entered statehood a century 
Santa Fe 
Chisholm Trails were crowded with gold- 
seeking adventurers. 
that New York 
Leavenworth 
Anthony 


Oregon, and 


Two years before 
Life set up an office in 
for insuring lives with D. R 
running the one-man agency 


force. Today Kansas has five Nylic gen- 
eral offices, two sales offices, more than 
70 agents in the state and the company 


has invested $93 million in Kansas 
Because of the tie-up of so many dec- 
ades between New York Life and Kansas 
the company figured actively in the Cen- 
tennial, one feature being a large birth- 
ay party in Wichita attended by Nylics 
from all parts of the state. The occasion 


also honored Nylic leaders because of a 
six-week campaign which had for its goal 
$ milli yn production but so successful 


went over the top to $7,- 
Moore of W ichita general 


that the alee 
' 
l 





682,000. Elmer 
office, led with cies having a value of 
$671,000 and received a plaque. Among 


executives attending the Wichita affair 


PORTLAND GENERAL AGENT 
Ted H. Willhite Appointed by Fidelity 


Mutual Life Succeeding R. W. Earl, 
Who is Retiring 


Fidelity Mut ual Life of Philadelphia 
has announced the retirement of Robert 
W. Earl, general agent in Portland, 


Oregon since 1943 Mr E; 


irl will continue 
member of the Portland 








aS an active 

Agency, devoting his time to personal 

production and servicing his clientele 
Ted H. Willhite has been named gen- 


al agent in rtland to succeed Mr 





aduated ape the Uni 
versity m in 1921 and enter red the 
life insurance business 
Oregon Agency of | 


rl was g1 
of Orego 


ife As- 
it and 








1; s 
pany in Eugen 
time he moved 
branch manager of Canada Life As- 
surance 

Mr. Earl was appointed general agent 
for Fidelity Mutual in Portland in 1943 
During his tenure with Fidelity, Mr 


the company 





in Decatur, 


Ill., and received his education from the 
University of Illinois and University 
t Or n. He entered the life insurance 


business with Connecticut Mutual in 1949 


were Vice Presidents Dudley Dowell and 
James Dunning and Regional Vice Pres- 
ident Walter Weissinger of the Minne- 
apolis regional headquarters. 

John M. K. Abbott, vice president of 
New York Life in charge of public re- 
lations, stopped over at Wichita on his 
way to the Life Advertisers Association 
convention in Dallas. For him it was also 
a nostalgic occasion. Thirty-five years 
ago he was a columnist for the Wichita 
Eagle. On his return to Wichita during 
the ‘Centennial affairs, his first return 
since he left to go East, he was invited 
to write a guest column for the Eagle 

30th Wichita newspapers carried a num- 
ber of stories and pictures about Nylic’s 
part in the Centennial celebration. 

Also in Wichita, New York Life in co- 
operation with the local Chamber of 
Commerce and a TV station, sponsored 
one evening a special TV film, “Wichita, 


My Kansas Home.” Among those ap- 
pearing in the film were chief of police, 
head of Chamber of Commerce and pres- 


ident of Wichita University. 


Security Mutual Appoints 
Ensign in Springfield, 
Security Mutual 
appointment of 
general agent in 
field, Ohio ag rency 


\ native of 


O. 
has announced the 
James H. Ensign as 
charge of its Spring- 


Columbus, Mr. Ensign at- 
tended Willin (Ohio) College and 
entered the insurance business in 1949 
as an agent in Springfield for Business 
Men’s Assurance. At the time he joined 
Security Mutual he was that company’s 
district supervisor in Springfield 


ston 








U. S. LIFE NAMES GREER 


United States Life has appointed Jerry 


Greer as general agent in Newport 
Beach, Cal., it has been announced by 
Stuart L. Russell, CLU, Pacific region 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Greer 
was formerly with Mutual Benefit of 
Newark as agent in the Los Angeles 
irea 


iI 


n Portland, and in 1957 was a 


pointed 
visor for that company’s Px 


I 
super Portland 
gency. 

Mr. Willhite ranked high on his 
pany’s production clubs and was 
active in the areas of recruiting, t 
and agency management 


com- 
very 
raining 
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Occidental to Have Float 


In Pasadena Rose Parade 


Occidental Life of California will again 
be a participant in the Tournament of 
Roses penes’ in Pasadena on New Year’s 
Day. The float will feature the figure of 
a peacock nearly 50 feet in length. Its 


head and tail will reach 17 feet in the 
air. Roses four feet in diameter will be 
placed front and rear. Riding on the 
float at the side of the peacock will 
be 1961 Rose Queen Carole Washburn. 

This will be Occidental’s sixth con- 
secutive entry in the Rose Parade, ac- 
cording to the company’s president, 
Horace W. Brower. In the past Oc- 


cidental’s floats have garnered top honors 
by winning the parade’s grand prize 
three times. 

Design and construction of ney easel 
float is in charge of Isabella Coleman. 
She has become known as “Mrs. Rose 
Parade” because of having designed 
prize-winning floats for Rose Parades 
longer than any other designer. 

Two Occidental men hold Tournament 
association memberships and are assist- 
ing in the vast preparations for this 
73rd annual staging of the fete of flowers 
and football. They are Earl Clark, CL U, 
vice president in charge of agencies, who 
is on the Tournament’s trans sportation 
committee and Ernest F. Smith, agent 
in Occidental’s Carl L. Devries & As- 
Agency in Los Angeles, a mem- 
ber of the committee maintaining suit- 
able buildings for construction of the 
parade’s gigantic floats. 


s« clates 


Parade theme this vear is “Around the 
World in Flowers.” The seven-mile pa- 
rade is viewed in person and on tele- 


vision by more than 80 millions through- 
out the United States and Canada 


Mass. Mutual Policyholder 
Wants Co. as Beneficiary 


\ 63-year-old New Englander, who 
received more than $100,000 of disability 
benefits after paying only about $2,100 in 
premiums for life insurance, wants to 
leave the amount of $20,000 to the 
insurance company. 

“Your company’s been so good to me 
that I want to do something to repay its 
kindness,” the policyholder, who has no 
living relatives or other apparent 
recently told representatives of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in his home 
town 

It seems the policyhole ler purchased the 

ife insurance when he was 24 years old 
His insurance contained provisions for 
wavier of premium and disability income 


lace 


close 


neirs, 


of $10 per $1,000 of insurance each month 
in the event the insured became per- 
manently and totally disabled 


Then, 35 just three 


years ago years 
after the man had purchased the life 
insurance—he became disabled and was 
unable to continue his work. Since that 


time, the Massachusetts Mutual has paid 
him $200 a month—or about $84,000 in 
the last 35 years—and has also waived 
premiums totaling approximately $22,000 


Originally, the policyholder’s parents 
were the beneficiaries of his life insur 
ance, but they are now dead. 


The New Englander’s request has gone 
from the local representatives to the 
company’s home office in Springfield, 
Mass. Not wishing to be named the 
beneficiary of one of its own policies, 
Massachusetts Mutual has written the 
policyholder’s attorney and suggested 
that he try to convince him not to re- 
quest the beneficiary change. 


NEW UNION MUTUAL AGENCY 

Albert C. Anderson has been named 
manager of a newly established Union 
Mutual Life agency in Minneapolis. He 
goes to Union Mutual from Guardian 
Life of New York, where he was an as- 
soicate manager for five years. 

Mr. Anderson graduated from the Uni- 
versity of ‘Minnesota where he majored 
in business administration. He is a Navy 
veteran. 


ESTATE PLANNERS QUARTERLY 


Completes Tenth Year of Publication; 
F ded by Sol Huber; Feature; 
Of December Issue 
In the absence of liquidity, the exec- 
utor of an estate which includes a busi- 
ness or business interest may turn to 
Section 6166 or Section 303, accordin; 


y 
8 
y 
g 





to Donald J. Reap in a report appearin; 
in the December Estate Planners Qua 


terly. This will enable the executor to 
either pay the goverment in installmenis, 
not exceeding ten, or to redeem some 


of the stock to raise the necessary cash, 
without having the funds considered as a 
dividend. The report delves into each 
section, its provisions and hazards. 

\ review of what constitutes tax plan- 
ning by Emil Sebetic, attorney, is also in 
the December edition. This report distin- 
guishes between tax avoidance and tax 
evasion. Mr. Sebetic also gives some 
general rules for determining valid 
transactions. 

Also included in the December Quar- 
terly are reports on real estate syndica- 
tion, estate tax apportionment, and a 
detailed account of the investment prob- 
lems of trustees, executors and adminis- 
trators. 

With the December 
Planners Quarterly completes its 10th 
year of publication. During this decade, 
what was once a publishing experiment 
has established itself as a successful, 
practical working tool for life under- 
writers and others in the field of estate 
planning. 

The Quarterly—which contains no ar- 
ticles—features actual sales presentation 
and estate reports, written by and for 
life underwriters, attorneys, accountants 
and trust officers. It was founded by 
Solomon Huber, CLU, well-known gen- 
eral agent for Mutual Benefit Life in 
New York, who also serves as its editor 
Lee Rosler is director of publications. 

Estate Planners Quarterly is published 
by the Farnsworth Publishing Co., Inc 
in New York. Annual subscription rat« 
for the four hard cover books is $12.50. 


STANDARD AGENCY MANAGERS 


issue, Estate 





Whalley, Campbell and Lawrence Named 
In Phoenix, San Diego and Los 
Angeles Respectively 
Robert V. Cummins, vice president and 
sales director of Standard Insurance Co 
has announced the appointment of three 
new agency managers for Standard, one 
in Phoenix, one in San Diego, and the 

third in Los Angeles. 

In the Phoenix area, Mr. Cummins has 
appointed E. B. Whalley, a native of 
\rizona, to head a new agency in that 
city. Mr. Whalley went to Arizona State 
University and has been in the life insur- 
ance industry in Phoenix during the past 
four years. 

The new appointment in San Diego 
is Kenneth R. Campbell, a graduate of 
the LIAMA Management School in 1958 
Mr. Campbell, with extensive experience 
as an assistant manager and general 
agent has been in the life insurance in- 
dustry since 1953. During 1959-60 the 
was a director of the San Diego Life 
Managers Association. 

David M. Lawrence will manage Stand- 
ard’s new Wilshire Agency in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Lawrence, a graduate in 
psychology from UCLA and with grad- 
uate work at UCLA and Columbia Uni- 
versity in his major field, started as an 
agent in the life insurance industry in 
1951 and has served as an assistant gen- 
eral agent and general agent in the Los 
Angeles area. 

In making his announcement, Mr. 
Cummins said these three appointments 
were indicative of Standard’s continued 
growth in the West. He said Standard 
has already surpassed its 1961 written 
quotas in Ordinary life insurance. Based 
on its present business pace Standard 
will have its biggest growth year in the 
history of the company. 


Strong and bitter words indicate a 
weak cause. 





—Victor Hugo 
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Manufacturers Names Two 





D. W. 


HEATHERINGTON 


Manufacturers Life has recently 
uinounced two agency appointments. 
D mald W. Heatherington, who has been 
rrokerage manager in Hartford since 
1959 has been appointed assistant agency 
superintendent of the company. In his 

w position, Mr. Heatherington will 
iiove to the company’s head office in 
foronto, Canada where he will assist in 
supervisory and development work in the 
mpany’s 32 branches throughout the 
United States. Last spring, he was 
elected president of the Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Harold F. Burr, who joined the com- 
vany in 1959 has been appointed assist- 
ant. man: ver in Hartford. Mr. Burr 
had previous management experience 
with the Household Finance Corp. before 
joining Manufacturers Life. He will as- 
Hartford branch manager, J. M. 
Robertson in establishing new men in 
the branch and in the continued develop- 
ment of brokerage business in Connec- 
ticut and western Massachusetts. 


sist 


General American Has 23% 


Gain in Sales Campaign 
General American Life set a new sales 
contest record for submitted life volume 
in the company’s recently completed 
VIP Sales Campaign. 
the seven-week contest, sub- 
individual life sales were 23% 
last year’s corresponding period 
and the largest amount ever submitted 
in a General American Life campaign. 
Health 166.7% 
year’s campaign. 


During 
mitted 
above 


sales were above last 


similar 

Top three in individual life sales were: 
Elmer S. Rosenthal, Adam Rosenthal 
Agency, St. Louis; Earl R. Voorhies, 
James E, Gilles Agency, Columbus; and 
William H. Mountcastle, Kamaaina 
Agencies, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Top three individual health sales were: 
St. Louis General Agent Fred F. Sale; 
Emily Brewer, Harry Ehrenberg Agen- 
cy, Litthe Rock; and Anthony C. Tan- 
gorra, Michael Chamberlain Agency, San 
Diego. 


sales 
Tyler 
Lewis 
and Francis 
Agency, Des 


three in individual 
Gordon Tyler, Gordon 
Agency, Tulsa; C. W. Tyson, 
Callow Agency, Memphis; 
W. Burke, Richard Strauss 
Moines 


Top 
were: 


Group 


Top three in agency life volume were: 
Kamaaina Agencies, Honolulu, Hawaii; 


\dam Rosenthal Agenc y, St. Louis; and 
James E. Gilles Agency, Columbus. 
Top three in agency health volume 
were: Cochran-Lowry Agency, Kansas 
City; The Cooley Agency, Amarillo, 
Tex.; and Fred F. Sale Agency, St. 
Louis. 

Top three in agency Group volume 
were: Lewis Callow Agency, Memphis; 
Gordon Tyler Agency, Tulsa; and the 


Gordon Mandt Agency, Corpus Christi. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 





Granted to Frank W. Satter, Veteran 
New York Life Field Executive for 
Reasons of Health 
Veteran New York Life field execu- 
tive Frank W. Satter, who has been re- 
gional vice president of the company’s 
northwestern region since 1955 with head- 
quarters at Seattle, has been granted a 
leave of absence for reasons of health, 
according to an announcement by Dudley 
Dowell, executive vice president. Effec- 


tive January 1, New York Life’s five 
regions west of the Mississippi will be 
consolidated into four. 

The regions will now be known as the 
North Pacific Region, the South Pacific 
Region, the Northwestern Region and 
the Southwestern Region. Vice Presi- 
dent G. Thomas McElwrath, CLU, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, will be 
executive officer in charge of the four 
regions. 

Several minor changes have been made 
in the make-up of the four regions east 


Page 51 
of the ‘Mississippi and they will con- 
tinue to be known as the Northeastern, 
Middle Atlantic, North Central and 
Southeastern Regions. Vice President 
Leland F. Lyons, CLU, with headquar- 
ters in the home office, will be executive 


officer in charge of these four regions. 

New York Life’s nation-wide and Can- 
adian marketing force continues under 
the overall direction of marketing vice 
president Raymond C. Johnson, CLU, 
with vice president Paul A. Norton, CLU, 
in direct charge of sales management. 








MAN IN MOTION... 


*“Mac”—R. 


formality and respect d 


To you, ‘ 


our sincere cong 


for your term as | 


L. McMillon, with the 
ue your new high office— 
ratulations and best wishes 


961-62 President of 


the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


yun 


i" 


—you @ BM A’ 


friends and associates 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 





For your example of American family life at its best— 
and to your family for sharing your time and talents 
so generously with all of us—our sincere thanks. 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 





For your leadership in industry 


affairs as president of the 
Texas Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the Texas Assn. of A and H 
Underwriters, and now as pres- 
ident of N.A.L.U.—we thank 
you. 





Canada, more than 75,000 miles a year in 
the service of the industry—we thank you. 


For your inspiration to all 
of us with penetrating mes- 
sages to civic, 
and 


insurance 
community groups 
and audiences everywhere 
—we thank you. 





For your direction of the prog- 
ress of your company’s branch 
Abilene, 
standing sales achievements and 
for qualifying annually as a di- 
rector of company honor clubs— 


office in Texas, out- 


we thank you. 





For your service to your com- 
munity, your state and your in- 
dustry with unselfish zeal — we 
thank you. 





The Eastern Underwriter 
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Institute 


of Life 


Insurance 


Annual 


Meeting 





Life Insurance Institute History 


Central Source of Information for Editors, Writers, Teachers, 
Researchers, Government Bureaus, Social Agencies and 
Others; Stimulates Public Thinking About Insurance 


Institute of Life Insurance has 
a long way since oo the year it 
tabl ith Holgar J. Johnson 


The 
come 
was established w 
as its president 

Johnson saw it, the Institute 


had a twofold objective, the organization 





was to interpret the institution of life in- 
surance to the public; and to keep life 
insurance companies aware of public at- 


These are 
Insti- 


titudes toward the business 
still the guidelines by which the 
tute operates 


The 





Institute describes itself as “a 




















central source of information about life 
insurance.” To Institute’s offices 
come writers 1 researchers seeking 
ideas and material for newspaper and 
magazine stories. radio and television 
programs, textbooks and encyclopedias 
Educat« frequently turn to the Institute 
for assistance in teaching their students 
more about insurance. Legislators 
and government bureaus, social agencies 


ganizations 
Institute 


ups and other 


i 
women’s er 
ctor use of 


make regu resources 


Stimulates Thinking on Life Insurance 


Thus, 











many persons and groups come 
to the Institute on their own initiative. 
The Institute also goes to the people, 
stimulating public hinking about life 
insurance thri extensive pub- 
rations and program. Five 
i newsletters, each carrying news 
life insurance to a particular group 
S, e sent to newspaper and 

ne ed s, t lumnists and ot} 


monthly or bi- 
radio-telev 
mec 





ision 


each ting 
audience groups 
ay shed 0k, published 
net is the authoritative record of 








the voluminous statistics of the in- 
surance business. And in addition, the 
Institute pul and distributes m¢ re 





150 } leaflets to tell the 


l 
than 1 
various sections of the American public 
‘ 
t 


ooklets and 





about life i ance § meaning, its ex- 
tent and its role in family and business 
life 

Each year, through its Cooperative Ad- 
vertising am, the Institute conveys 


Progr: 
millions of 1 
ot messages ! 
insurance These 


service in 


r readers a series 
itution of life 
messages are public 
r at times, 1 





mit more 





often are to help educate the 
public about life insurance 
No “Pressure” Attitude 
From the beginning. the Institute 


attitude in its 
ith me- 
was to 
no contr 





“no-pressu 


1 
public and w 





Tl ere 





ived 





tunts” merely to gain recognition in the 
press. The Pr Bureau, first to be set 
up, was to provide newspapers and maga- 
zines with honest, objective news of life 
insurance, to be used as these publica- 


tions saw fit. The possibilities of ap- 








pealing to motion picture audiences were 
next explored through a film explaining 
the services performed by the family life 
insure ance agent. And during that first 
. assistance was made available to 
life insurance associations in dealing with 
the press, as for example during their 
annual meetings, which are often a rich 
source of constructive news about life 
insurance 
Under Mr. Johnson's direction, the 
Institute began collecting life insurance 
statistics for public consumption on a 
far broader scale than had been done in 


the past. The business had long needed 
ics in depth, and it was also recog- 
zed that such figures would be a valu- 


statist 


able public relations adjunct in develop- 


ing articles and stories. 


When the Institute entered its third 
year the United States was at war. The 
life insurance business mobilized its re- 


national 
Institute 


quickly. To promote 
defense and the war effort the 
initiated i ts first public service program, 
he “Keep Well Crusade.” In addition, 
aid was offered to servicemen and their 
families in connection with their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. The first 
of periodic reports on life insurance in- 
vestments was issued, showing among 
other things how life insurance funds 
were helping the war effort. An extensive 
public service campaign was begun to 
show how families could help keep down 
runaway inflation, 
As with other organizations, members 
f the Institute staff did not hesitate to 
answer their nation’s call to arms. The 
Institute nevertheless managed to con- 
tinue its growth and development as an 
arm of the life insurance business. By 
the war’s end, divisions had been estab- 
lished to work with women’s groups and 
with educators. The Life Insurance Fact 
Book came into being, and the Coopera- 
tive Advertising Program was begun. A 
number of booklets on life insurance 
were prepared at the specific request 
of educators, women’s and other groups 
With coming of the 


sources 


the peace, Wwar- 
time scars began to fade Families were 
reunited, and new families formed. Life 


insurance sales started their impressive 
limb. To help a rapidly-growing busi- 
ness meet its manpower needs, the Insti- 
tute began its series of recruiting book- 
lets, aimed at both high school and 


college graduates in sear of a career 





Aid Library Selections 


Further exploration of new publics 
was encouraged by Mr Johnson. Libra- 
ries across the country began adding 
to their shelves life insurance books 


and other publications 
Institute’s rec 


selected upon the 
ommendations. The Insti- 


tute undertook to prepare booklets on 
family financial planning at the request 
of schools and social agencies which 


Since life 
in family 
continued to 
area, which 
students in 
young families, 


urgently needed such material 
insurance plays so basic a rol 
needs, the Institute has 
increase its activity in this 
includes two large groups: 
the nation’s schools, and 
who have a most urgent need for ade- 
quate life insurance protection. 

More than a decade ago, under Mr 
Johnson’s guidance, the Institute under- 
took to analyze high school textbooks 
and course-of-study syllabi. While the 
more sig —— topics of financial 
urity were covered, there was a general 
lack of ieforaation about important 
shane of life insurance, such as program 
planning. This led to two courses of 
action. The Institute made its facilities 
available to textbook writers and pub- 
lishers, who welcomed this assistance. 
The second course’ of action was the 
establishment of a nation-wide system 
of workshops for educators, held during 
the summer at leading colleges and uni- 
versities. The educators are taught about 
life insurance and other fundamentals 
of family finance at these workshops; in 


s¢ec- 


turn they teach these facts to their 
students. More than 10,000 individual 
educators have learned about family 


finance by attending a workshop or an 
“in-service” course inspired by a work- 


shop 
Over the years, Institute staff mem- 
bers have accepted many invitations to 


speak before groups. Mr. Johnson has 
represented the life insurance business, 


Johnson Calls for New Exploration 
Into Key Areas of Life Operations 


retiring as 
Life Insur- 


Holgar J. Johnson, who is 
president of the Institute of 


ance after having served in this post for 
more than 22 years, called for new ex- 
ploration by the business into five key 


areas of life insurance operations. 

Mr. Johnson, a leading general agent 
and president of the — mal Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriter before he 
joined the Institute as its first president, 
addressed the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute in New York City. He told more 
than 500 top life insurance company ex 
ecutives that the time had come to take 
a new look at: 


The distribution system of life in- 
surance. 
Making life insurance and annuities 


conform with and economic 
changes. 

3. Sales techniques. 

4. The possible shortage of manpower 
for future management. 

5. Further improvement of services to 
policyholders 

“One is bound to have the greatest re- 
spect for our agency system of direct 
representation which has played such an 
important part in aiding the American 
people to build their economic security 
through life insurance,” Mr. Johnson said 
“Nevertheless, can we be assured that it 
is measuring up to its greatest potential ? 


monetary 


“We cannot assume that because the 
present system has been effective in the 
past it will be so in the future. In fact 
as one looks at our distribution proce- 
dure today it is quite different from 
what it was a few years ago. This is 


especially true as we note the drift from 
the true general agency system to the 
managerial system and also the increased 
role played by company management in 
its relat — to the process and 
of distribution. It could be that as the 
public becomes more and more dependent 
upon life insurance as its instrument of 
economic protection and understands the 
operations of the business, and as the 
public becomes more company-oriented, 
management will be required to take a 
greater share of the bility for 
the character and quality of distribution 


cost 


resp ~ 


and service.” 
Mr. Johnson said that exploration and 
even experimentation are needed so that 


can provide “even more 
effective protection in light of changing 
economic situations over which we as a 
business do not have control. This could 
even go to the lengths of finding ways 
and means of making the life insurance 


life insurance 


both in this country and abroad, on many 
occasions in the 22 vears he has headed 


the Institute. In his addresses he has 
stressed the need for watchful public 
relations, and_ positive, constructive 
courses of action by the life insurance 
business, particularly as it affects the 
social progress of the United States 


This has helped to reshape management 
thinking about public relations at all 
levels of activity. 

Other Institute 
given frequent public 
insurance and have 
in such grass-roots programs as com- 
munity financial forums. 

Institute progress in the last few years 
has been highlighted by many other 
events, among them the formation of the 
Advisory Council on Company Public 
Relations; publicizing the activities of 
professional life insurance associations; 
the Public Service Award Program, 
which encourages life insurance agents 
to bend their efforts to improve com- 
munity welfare; the Arden House Con- 
ference, which brought together life in- 
surance executives and leading sociolo- 


gists, 


staff members have 
talks about life 


often participated 


or the annuity contract conform to 
changed monetary and economic changes, 
but keeping in mind that the basic pur- 
pose of life insurance is that of making 
known and fixed resources available at 
the time of need 

“One aspect which seems to me to need 
study lies in the area of our sales 
techniques. I sometimes wonder if we 
have become so product-minded that we 
have tended to overlook what the basic 
purpose of life insurance really is. In our 
attempt to be all things to all people we 
have at times tended to emphasize the 
things which life insurance can do—but 
not as well or certainly no better than 
others can do, rather than the things 
it alone can do. 


closer 


Not Speculative Enterprise 
“Ours is not a speculative 
Our basic job is to provide guaranteed 
conomic security under given circum- 
which could and will present 
themselves to the family, such as dying 
too soon or living too long or finding 
themselves in the need for an emergency 
reserve. What life insurance does in 
these instances nothing else can do. 

“It would be my judgment, therefore, 
that instead of trying to compete with 
others in their given area, let’s force 
them to try to compete with us in our 
area; actually this they cannot do.” 

Turning to future manpower needs Mr. 
Johnson emphasized that the life insur- 
ance business will feel the need for ef- 
fective and aggressive management both 
in the home office and the field. 

“This is particularly evident as we 


enterprise. 


Stances 


note the shortage of manpower in the 
35-to-44 year age bracket and the in- 
creased number of younger people who 


will be going to college in the years 
ahead, as well as the increased educa- 
tional standard of the whole population. 
It would appear that unless life insurance 
seeds into its personnel a fair share of 
these trained young people, we find our- 
selves outclassed by competitive man- 
agements in other lines of business. 

“It is no longer advisable to depend 
on what might happen, but rather we 
should plan to develop the management 
material that will be needed in the com- 
petitive era that we face. 

“It would appear from the records that 
other ae groups are not seeking 
only safe people for management leader- 
ship, as pee redin as that is for a busi- 
such as ours, but are also looking 
for the individual who has the courage to 
innovate to meet the public demand or 
desire.” 


ness 


\s electronic data systems are further 
developed, with the added availability 
and variety of data and the increased 
speed of communication, it will change 
the character of service that can be car- 
ried out by the home office. 

“ii could materially relieve the field 


‘This 
of certain aspects of its service that 
the distribution 


are now carried out by 

force. This in turn could indicate also 
some different allocation of the costs of 
distribution,” Mr. Johnson said. 

“As one appraises our present pro- 
cedures and compares the effort exerted 
and the cost involved to enlist a policy- 
holder for the company with the time 
and effort spent on him after he has 
been a policyholder, it is clear that an 
imbalance exists, and undoubtedly this 
contributes to the degree to which the 
policyholder leaves one company for an- 
other. Not readily finding the answers 
to this and related questions about our 
distribution procedures indicates areas 
of study to see if they could be im- 
proved in the public’s as well as the com- 
panies’ and the agents’ interest. 

“The life insurance business has done 
a great deal and gone some distance in 
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to develop its product to meet 


ry 

oll wners’ desires, and it is my assump- 
tion that this will continue even to an 
expanded extent because as a people we 
are part of the competitive world which 
se to be becoming even more compe- 
titive as we look into the future.” 

No business has a closer relation to 
or ater responsibility for understand- 
ink ie changing social and economic 
trends as they relate to the family and 
its ‘e in the nation. In fact, the very 
existence of life insurance depends on 
the continuation of strong family ties. 
Therefore, should it not be a part of our 

ll public relations, or in fact public 
responsibility, to further such funda- 
mental research in the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the life of America as 
were portrayed in the discussion of the 
\rden House Conference? Such explora- 
t could enhance our own _ business 
prospects and it might conceivably make 
4 asic contribution to the social and 
moral fabric of the nation. 

The life insurance business,” Mr. 
] son said, “pioneered in the area of 
heart research and can take pride in the 
great progress that has been made in 
t field. A similar result might be 


eved if we were willing to assume 
lership in relating the academic com- 
and its research possibilities to 
a closer relationship with the business 
community with increasing benefits for all. 
was the objective behind the start 
le this year at Arden House. I would 
look forward to the increased interest 
life insurance as a business in further 
lopment of this idea. 
“For fear that some may think this is 
impractical approach, may I report 
within the past few weeks I saw a 





an 
that 


TV program in which a corporation of no 
less stature than G.E. took prime even- 
ing time to discuss its research studies 
m the eye of a crab and the brain of a 
monkey to see what it can discover to 


improve its products. This, too, leads 
me to the thought that we need to re- 
search changing patterns of public pref- 
erences to see how we stack up. It might 
be quite different from what we knew 
in the past because people’s desires and 

pirations affected as they are by 
in government, changes in the 
my and changes in family structure 

id solidarity, may indicate changes we 
should anticipate in our approach to the 
sublic in the years ahead.” 

Concluding, Mr. Johnson said: “There 
are no doubt many other areas one could 
anticipate as the future looms, but my 
final observation is that no matter what 
may transpire, no matter what changes 
may occur, no matter what may happen 
to the social or the economic community, 

as the family continues to exist 
basic element in our society, the 
character of life insurance will not 
change. The only question will we 
have the foresight, the capacity and the 
judgment to make our fullest contribu- 
tion to an evolving and expanding so- 
ciety. I believe we will. I am optimistic 
enough to believe that the sum of all 
uur efforts will insure that our system 
will survive and expand no matter what 
lie ahead.” 


changes 
econ 


as long 
as the 
basic 


is, 


may 


Reports Record November 

Carl F. Woodmansee, vice president 
and director of agencies, National Trav- 
elers Life, Des Moines, reported Novem- 
ber as the largest month in the history 


of the company with 35% increase in 
business written compared with Novem- 
of last year. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD GAINS 
\s of the middle of November Farm- 
New World Life has exceeded its 
roduction goal for the year according 
to company officials. So far this year 
nore than $100 million of insurance has 
been issued and paid for. Just a year 
ago, the regional life managers of the 
Mercer Island firm accepted this goal 
-15% higher than normal—as a tribute 


ers 


to Co-Chairmen of the Board John C. 
lyler and Thomas E. 


Leavey. 


Book About The Instiute 


A history of the Institute of Life In- 


K. H. Rabold Made an Officer 
Of Ohio National Life 


220d eas iea preparanen, will be Ohio National Life has announced the 

dedicated as an enduring tribute to election of Karl H. Rabold to officer 

ae onli admunmaage “er of the company and promotion to as- 
Announcement of the new publication  gjstant agency secretary. 

was made by Chairman Walter O. Mr. Rabold joined Ohio National Life 


Menge, at the Institute’s annual meet- 
ing at Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The book 
is being written by Harold M. Fleming, 
and is scheduled for publication in the 
fall of 1962. 


in 1957 as a member of its agency de- 
partment, being promoted, in December, 
1958, to agency department manager. 
Prior to entering the employ of the Cin- 
cinnati-based company, he had, since 





1946, been estate control representative 
and agency cashier in the Omaha office 
of Aetna Life. 


Born in Bremen, Germany, Mr. Rabold 
came to the United States at the age of 
two. He was educated at St. * salir? ‘ol- 
lege, New York University, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Before entering 
the life insurance business, he was em- 
ployed as a correspondent by Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

During World War II he served in the 
J. §. Army Intelligence and Counter- 
Intelligence Corps. 


the 







































Vested Renewals. 


Free Group Life Insurance. 


FOR YOU 


Well-balanced General 
Agent’s Contract 
providing liberal 
overwriting and liberal 
expense allowance. 


PLUS 


Friendly, effective Home 
Office assistance to help 
you in your Recruiting, 
Training, and Agency 
Building Program. 





MUTUAL’ e 


Agent’s Contract 


Induction Program a 
Sales a 


AGENCY-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES in: 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, D. C., and West 
Virginia. 





Me LL! STRIKE IT RICH! 


eh or or You can “Roll a Strike” every time with Columbus 

see Mutual’s Agent’s Contract, Induction Program, 
2 and Sales Packages—because your agents make 
money and you make money with: 


Top Commissions on Leading Par and Non-par Policy Contracts. 


Higher Lifetime Compensation in Service Fees. 


Non-Contributory Pension Plan. 


New Induction Program — completely flexible for 
new agents, established producers, and brokers alike. 


Profitable, success-proven Sales Packages. 
Practical, easy-to-use Visual Presentations. 


Streamlined Rate Books for 
Maximum Production in Minimum Time. 


Unexcelled Aut-O-Check 
and Check-O-Matic 
premium payment plans. 
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MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
pesTon, masascuuee 


LOWELL C. CAMPS AGENCY 


wishes all of its many friends in New York 
and elsewhere — 


A Happy Christmas holiday and the 
“biggest and best” New Year ever. 


We believe the outlook for 1962 is bright! Auspi- 
ciously, John Hancock will mark its 100th anni- 
versary next year. Watch this space for further 
announcements on this Centennial Celebration. 


Larry Camps, General Agent 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2121 

















“My masterpiece. My most beloved possessions.” 





A pretty house made a happy home by two healthy children and a 





loving husband—a husband who thoughtfully has protected his fam- 


ily with Anico policies because of their advantages. Even the house. 
Anico mortgage protection life insurance costs him less because he 
got it in a rider attached to another policy. NOTE TO SALESMEN: 
This is another of Anico’s complete line of competitive plans. With 
competitive commissions and Wa too. 


NSU RAWNCE 
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MOME OFFICE GALVESTON texas Re 





Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers and Special Brokers. 
inquiries will receive prompt, confidential replies. Address: Coordinator of Sales. 














Uk A LL A a Re a AN RRNE 
OVER 534 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IW FORCE 
(es Nn em 


Dr. O'Leary Review 
(Continued from Page 44) 


the overall effect of cutting the nation’s 
rate of savings. Kuznets holds that at 
the bottom of much of the rise in the 
general price level experienced since the 
end of World War II has been the de- 
ficiency of saving relative to capital de- 
mands, and the fact that this gap has 
been filled by an expansion of the money 
supply. Kuznets indicates that if past 
trends continue, which he expects to be 
the case, capital demands will in the 
next 15 years continue to run ahead of 
the supply of savings, inflationary pres- 
sures will persist, and interest rates will 
remain very firm. In a country so in- 
terested in obtaining a faster rate of 
economic growth, Kuznets’ analysis has 
tremendously important implications for 
public policy. One of these is that it is 
highly important that Government policy 
be directed toward improving the rate 
of national saving. 


Outlook for General Business and for 
Long-term Interest 


In turning to the question of the out- 
look for long-term interest rates in 1962 
Dr. O'Leary said: 

“We have seen that in the past a 
strong expansion of general business ac- 
tivity has led to upward pressures and 
interest rates because of enlarged capital 
demands and a shift of the monetary 
authorities from ease to credit restric- 
tion. The early part of this section was 
a review of interest trends since 1946, 

“We are now in the midst of broadly 
based recovery of general business ac- 
tivity,” said Dr. O’Leary. “The gross na- 
tional product of the country has risen 
from an annual rate of $500.8 billion in 
the first quarter of this year to a $526 
billion rate in the third quarter, and 
there are clear indications that the rate 
may reach $540 billion by the last quar- 
ter. The Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production moved upward strongly 
from its recession low of 102.1 in Febru- 
ary to 1129 in August. Practically all 
of the leading indicators used by busi- 
ness forecasters are pointing to a further 
sustained recovery. The consensus among 
many forecasters in and outside of Gov- 
ernment is that the momentum of gener- 
al business expansion will extend well 
into, if not through, 1962 and carry the 
GNP to a $570-580 billion level by the 
fins al quarter of 1992. 

“It would not be surprising to witness 
a vise of gross national product to a 
$575 billion annual rate by the fourth 
quarter of 1962. What forces may bring 
this about? A major force is the pro- 
nounced rise in Federal spending for 
defense, foreign aid, and welfare. pur- 
poses that is underway. Early this year 
the Administration was saying that our 
Federal tax system constituted a drag on 
the attainment of a full employment 
economy because it tended to produce a 
huge Federal surplus as national income 
rose. It was said, for example. that at 
full employment levels of national income 
the Federal surplus would be in the 
neighborhood of $10 billion. In order to 
prevent the development of such a large 
surplus from choking off business ex- 
pansion before full employment was 
reached, it was argued by Administration 
economists that Federal spending would 
have to be stepped up, or taxes cut, or a 
combination of the two carried out, in 
order to eliminate most of this potential 
surplus. 


Sees Increase in C Spending 


a 





Now it is clear that the Berlin crisis, 
plus expanding Federal spending for 
foreign economic aid and domestic wel- 
fare purposes, is taking care of the 
problem of a budget surplus. The way 
things are developing with regard to 
Federal spending, it will be difficult to 
achieve a balanced budget by fiscal 1963 
without a tax increase. It is widely an- 
ticipated by experts on the Federal 
budget that it will show a cash deficit of 
about $10 billion in fiscal 1962 and _ pos- 
sibly, despite economy efforts, $4-5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1963. So, the Federal budget 


is certain to be an expansionary force in 
the next year. 

Beyond this, there are several other 
forces which are likely to contribute to 
the strength of the general business cx- 
pansion. One is that it is reasonable to 
expect a further step-up in the date of 
accumulation of ‘business inventories 
Business was liquidating inventories at 
an annual rate of $4.0 billion in the first 
quarter of this year at the low point of 
the recession. In the second quarter 
there was a shift to an accumulation rate 
of $2.8 billion, and to $45 billion in the 
third quarter. Past experience suggests 
that this rise of inventories will continue 
for a_ period, especially if consumer 
spending moves upward. There are good 
grounds for anticipating a substantial in- 
crease in consumer spending. Consumer 
incomes are rising; disposable personal 
income has risen from an annual rate 
of $354.3 billion in the first quarter to 
$367.8 billion in the third quarter, with 
the increase undoubtedly continuing in 
the current quarter. The volume of con- 
sumer oredit has been pared somewhat 
this year, thus providing a better base for 
a new expansion, and the psychology 
of the consumer should be favorable to 
an increase of spending. Recent reports 
on sales of automobiles and on retail 
sales in general confirm the outlook for 
a significant rise in consumer spending. 


Plants and Equipment 


“In another area, the various surveys 
of business spending for plant and equip- 
ment indicate that such spending is mod- 
erately on the rise. Despite the figures 
showing excess plant capacity, it is 
likely that general business develop- 
ments of the next year and one-half will 
encourage a Significant increase in the 
rate of expenditures for plant and equip 
ment. The various surveys indicate that 
it will be moderate, 4-5%, but experi- 
ence suggests that it is likely to be high- 
er, about 8-10%. Moreover, as national 
income rises we are likely to witness 
some expansion in residential construc- 
tion, part of it possibly in anticipation 
of price increases. Of course, a rising 
level of expenditure by state and local 
government units is always with us and 
there seems to be no reason why the in- 
crease will not be extended into 1952 

“A big question for next year is wheth- 
er troublesome inflationary pressures will 
be revived as the economy expands. They 
can be held in check if wise fiscal, mone- 
tary, and wage policies are followed 
The Administration wants the Federal 
Reserve to maintain easy availability of 
bank credit as long as possible to pro- 
vide a favorable climate for expansion. 
Government officials talked earlier this 
year about using fiscal policy as an al- 
ternative means of combatting the re- 
surgence of inflz ation, but it now seems 
clear that rising Federal spending has 
made this difficult to do. It seems likely 
that as the months go by the restraint 
of upward pressures on the general price 
level will again become a matter of 
urgent public concern. 


Long Term Interest Rates 


“What does the general business out- 
look suggest with regard to the pros- 
pects for long-term interest rates? It in- 
dicates that a number of forces will be 
operating to press interest rates upward 
in 1962. First, as the national economy 
expands to a gross national product an- 
nual rate of $570-580 billion, there will 
undoubtedly be a substantial rise in the 
total demand for long-term capital funds 
to finance business and industry, housing, 
the Federal government, and state and 
local government units. Thus, 1962 is 
likely to see total capital demands press- 
ing against the supply of savings. 

“It is probable that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities will be required to draw 
in the reins on credit availability. How 
soon a shift toward a more restrictive 
credit policy will occur, and how vigor- 
ously it will be employed, will depend 
upon a number of factors such as how 
strong the rise in general business ac- 
tivity becomes, how successful the Fed- 
eral Government is in bringing its budget 
into balance, how well the cost-price 
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spiral is held down, and perhaps most 
importantly how successful we are in 
preventing a worsening of our interna- 
tio! balance of payments situation in 
coming months. As matters now stand, 


; not seem that fiscal measures can 
be rclied on to restrain an overexuber- 
itional economy in 1962. Moreover, 
in rccent months the deficit in our inter- 


national balance of payments has been 
rising again and is likely to increase 
furtiier aS our imports mount with the 


expansion of general business activity. 
are grounds for anticipating that 
the monetary authorities will be required 


before we are far into 1962 to abandon 
a policy of credit ease and to move to- 
ward a more restrictive credit policy. 
Therefore, it is likely that monetary pol- 
icy next year will contribute somewhat 


ipward pressure on interest rates. 


“The extent of the firming of long- 
term interest rates next year hinges in 
measure on how well inflationary 
pressures are curbed. As noted earlier, 
inflation, and the public’s fear of infla- 
tion, breeds rising interest rates because 
it inflates the dollar total of capital de- 
mand, it reduces the supply of funds 
available for the purchase of interest- 
bearing obligations, and by aggravating 
a deficit in our international balance of 
payments it forces a restrictive mone- 
tary policy. The crucial importance of 
maintaining a stable dollar is well recog- 
nized by the Federal Administration. 
How successful the Government turns 
out to be in maintaining general price 
stability next year will, therefore. be a 
decisive factor in determining whether 
the rise of interest rates is limited to 
compari itively modest proportions or 
whether it is substantial such as from 
mid-1958 through 1959, At the wr time, 
the degree of success which the Govern- 
ment has in maintaining general price 
stability will determine in large measure 
whether the general business expansion 
now ene way can be sustained not only 
in 1962 but in 1963. 


Rising Capital Demands 


“The general business expansion in 
1962 will produce rising capital demands 
to finance business and industry, housing. 
the Federal Government, and state and 
local government. It seems likely that 
total capital demands in 1962 will tend to 
exceed the available supply of capital 
funds and that consequently there will 
be upward pressures on interest rates. 
Moreover, it is probable that, as the 
national economy moves closer to Ca- 
pacity operation in 1962, the need to 
check upward pressures on the price 
level will require the Federal Reserve 
authorities to adopt a more restrictive 
credit policy. This would contribute, of 


course, to upward pressures on interest 
rates 
“The extent of the firming of interest 


rates next year wil hinge largely on how 
successful the Administration is in its 
efforts to combat a decline in the value 
of the dollar. Of vital importance is the 
need to cut unessential Federal spending 
to make room for rising expenditures for 
national security but at the same time 
to bring the Federal budget into balance 
and better still to produce a surplus. Also 
of crucial importance is the avoidance 
of a new round of the cost- -price spiral. 
If we succeed in mz aintaining general 
price stability next year. the rise of long- 
term interest rates will be moderate, and 
more important, the general business ex- 
pansion will be sustainable and a good 
base will be built for a healthy continued 
expansion in 1963.” 


K. C. LIFE VOLUME RECORD 


For the third time in 1961, a single 
month’s written volume broke all pre- 
vious records for that same month in 
the 66-year history of Kansas City Life. 
The company’s agency field force in 41 
states and the District of Columbia, sub- 
mitted $18 651,760 in October, compared 
to $14,421,790 for October of last year. 
The previous all-time October high was 
$15,152,151 in October, 1957. 





| HEARD On The WAY 





Since early in September of this year, 
employes of Republic National Life have 
dressed 582 dolls which the Salvation 
Army in Dallas distributes to under- 
privileged children at Christmastime. 

The dolls are turned over to the Salva- 
tion Army for distribution prior to 
Christmas and are placed under each 
child’s own Christmas tree. Parents are 
to pick up the dolls at the Salvation 
Army on December 22. 

The array of dolls was placed on dis- 
play in the company’s auditorium for 
employes to view. The display was also 
open for the public during a recent open 
house, 

Since 1957 when this project was first 
launched through the initial efforts of 
Patricia Brons of the actuarial division, 
this venture has grown each year until 
it has become the largest project of its 
kind for the Salvation Army in the 
area. 

A committee of 13 = have 
worked with Coordinator John D. Thom- 
as, vice president and director of per- 
sonnel and the Salvation Army officials 


to promote this venture. Committee 
members are Cay Hollern, chairman; 
Mildred Thomason, co-chairman; Gladys 
Tolson, Merle Kelton, Corine Bryan, 
Louise Hitt, Louise Driscoll, Dorothy 
Hunter, Mary Lois Dillard, Mrs. W. N. 
Stannus, wife W. N. Stannus, senior 


vice president in charge of reinsurance; 
Mrs. Barry Oakes, wife Barry Oakes, 
president of the company; Patricia Brons 
and Barbara A. Elam. Members of the 
committee also served as hostesses for 
the open house and public showing. 
Uncle Francis 


Ohio National Lile Dieses 
Three New General Agents 


Ohio National Life has announced the 
apaetens nt of three new general agents: 
Ray J. Collins in Detroit; Roy N. Vin- 
blath in San Diego; and Merwin Lewis 
in Fairbury, Nebr. 

Mr. Collins’ appointment supplements 
Ohio National’s present representation In 
the greater Detroit area. Prior to join- 
ing Ohio National, he served the Equi- 
table Society’s Detroit office as director 
of training and education, unit manager, 
and, most recently as assistant agency 
manager. His agency is located in Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 

Mr. Vinbladh, a former associate of 
Ohio National Life from 1951 to 1959, 
rejoined the company to serve the San 
Diego area. From 1959 to the present he 


was associated with Occidental Life in 
San Diego as training and brokerage 


manager. 

Mr. Lewis will serve Fairbury, south- 
eastern Nebraska, and northeastern Kan- 
sas. Prior to joining Ohio National Life 
he represented Bankers Life of Iowa 
since 1950 and, between 1947-1950, he 
was Superintendent of Schools in Dun- 


bar, Nebr. 


Metropolitan Promotions 


The following middle-management pro- 
motions are announced by Metropolitan 
Life: 

_ Eugene C. Langhans, Franklin Park, 

J., from senior salary and job evalu- 
ation assistant to assistant manager ol 
the compensation committee staff in the 
company services division; James J. Mc- 
Cormack, Brooklyn, from salary and job 
evaluation assistant to assistant man ger 
of the compensation committee staff, 
ing services division; August Wil- 
lam Friedel, Ramsey, N. J., from senior 
territorial field correspondent to regional 
supervisor field management division, in 
Tampa; John F. Volk, New York, from 
territorial supervisor to regional super- 
visor, field management div: sion, in At- 
lanta; John E, Lyons, New York, from 
senior territorial field correspondent to 
territorial supervisor, field management 
division. 


e ‘ 
Prudential Field Changes 

Managerial changes in the Beverly- 
Wilshire and Hollywood district agen- 
cies of The Prudential were announced 
by Charles A. Waters, executive director 
of agencies. 

Leonard H. Alkire, former manager of 
the Beverly-Wilshire district agency of 
Los Angeles, replaces retired Roscoe C. 
Holmes as manager of the Hollywood 
district agency. 

Stanley Richman, former training con- 
sultant for the western home office of 
the company, has been promoted to man- 
ager and placed in charge of the Bever- 
ly-Wilshire district agency. 

Mr. Alkire has been associated 
the company since 1923. As an agent in 
Pasadena, he led the entire company 
from 1929 through 1932 in district sales 
and service. As a pee on Oakland, 
he had one district which led the coin- 
pany in 1942 and another district which 
won the President’s Citation in 1949. 
He was named manager in Oakland in 
1937. He managed the Beverly-Wilshire 
district agency from 1957 until his trans- 
ter, 

Mr. Richman nas. been with the com- 
pany since 1949, when he joined as an 
agent in Los Angeles. In 1955, as an 
agent in Santa Monica, he was awarded 
the President’s Citation. In 1956, he was 
promoted to staff manager and during 
the next three years he earned the Pres- 
ident’s ‘Citation for staff managers. He 
was named training consultant last year. 


with 


Levy & Brenner Completes 
First Year With Citadel 


Levy & Brenner Associates, general 
agents of Citadel Life of New York, 
recently held a dinner party for their 


agents to celebrate the completion of 
their first full year with the Citadel. 
This is the leading agency of the com- 
pany for 1961 and, congratulations were 
extended at the dinner by the home of- 
fice. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$ 
$ OUR NEW MINIMUM DEPOSIT $ 
$ Disability Income Benefit to Pay Interest § 
$ Age 30$ .88 Age 35$1.05 Age 45 $1.69 3 
$ The only company writing this valuable 5 
coverage 
$ Hamilton Life Ins. Co. of New York 3 
$ 15 Park Row, N. Y. C. 38 Worth 2-1280 § 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS5$ 





A. M. KUNIS & CO., 
Consulting Actuaries 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
WI 7-8266 
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ANNOUNCES 4 NEW EXCLUSIVE BENEFITS ON 


N Ow RENEWAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
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RENEWAL COMMISSION 


LOANS 


1. Long term repayment plan 

| 2. Interest on unpaid balance only 

| No service fee or commission charge 
Loans are non-demand and 


| non-callable 


A General Agent or agent can easily convert his Vested renewal commissions to cash 
now. Loans from $2,000 to $200,000. We are presently doing business with over 95 


U. S. Life Insurance Companies 
past 9 years, this corporation 
Insurance Fraternity. We assist 


has 













RGC’s President, 
John H. Weber, 
has been a member 
of the NATIONAL 
ASSN. of LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
over 15 years. 





| “LARGEST SPECIALIZED FINANCING SERVICE FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS” 


2323 First National Bank Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete, confidential 
details on your exclusive service. | understand | am 
NOT obligated in any way. 


() AGENT 


in 45 states and two foreign countries. During the 
loaned over twelve million dollars to the Life 
ife underwriters to become even more successful. 


For complete, confidential information on 
this exclusive service, please call or write 


Renewal Guaranty Corporation 


2323 First National Bank Building * Phone TAbor 5-2254 


Denver 2, Colorado 








() GENERAL AGENT 
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Harry C. Hagerty Retiring From Metropolitan Life 


Vice Chairman and Chief Investment Officer Has Direction of 


Investing $6 Million Every Working Day; Helped Railroads 


Get on Their Feet During Depression; His Career 


Harry C. Hagerty, 


years head O 


f its investment operation, at the end of this year z 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


vice chairman of Metropolitan Life and for many 


vill retire from 


the company which he joined as statistician in the investment department on 


August 1, 1917. He has led an unusually happy life. Happy in his life’s work 


and the 


the nation; 


happy in 


role he has played in helping his company expand the economy of 
his role of private citize 


n and board member of hos- 


pitals and other civic organizations and as a director of five colleges; and 


happy in his family life. He 


Church 


No Paintings on the Walls of 
His Room 

occupies at No. 1 

Metropolitan's 


where so 


In the 
Madison 


head office, and 


suite he 
Avenue, the 
many im- 
portant decisions have 
Mr. Hagerty 


growth of the nation’s industries, the 


been made by 


leading to greater 


attractive large room in which he 
works has no paintings or photo- 
graphs on the walls. In sight, how- 


there is one photograph and 
Frederic W. Ecker, 
ith whom 


for 


ever, 
that 
chairman of the 

has had 
years as was his relationship with F. 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


chairman of the company and 


one is of 
company & 
relations 


close warm 


W.’s father, hon- 
orary 


still active at the age of 93, 


Metropolitan’s Daily Investments 
One ol Mr 


responsibil.ties has been to 


Hagerty’s act:vities 


invest $6 


th working 


ing one million a day. At that time con- 


siderable publicity by newspapers and 


magazines was given to this achievement 


described then as a miracle 








Mr. Hagerty was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter in a recent interview if 
lirecting such an enormous flow of in- 
estments did not keep him awake at 
ight His nment 

“No,” he said. “As size of funds avail- 
able for investments grew so have op- 
portunities for investments. It has been 
possible for us to finance larger under- 
takings in helping industry as a whole 
When the industri concerns were in 
need of funds for expansion—needed 
larger sums of capital—the life insurance 
companies were a logical place to go for 
this assistance.” 

Guided by Long Experience 

Prio to his election as vice chairman of 


the board in 1959 Mr. Hagerty had been fi- 
nancial vice president since 1951. To that 


post he brought an unparalleled experi- 
ence in the financial field, plus a basic 
investment philosophy founc led on a firm 
belief in the insoluble tie between the 
interests of govern nent business, the 
company and its policyhe iders. As a re- 


sult of that 
investment of 
opportunity to 
ers and the general public 
ities and serv 


philosophy he regards the 
policyholders’ funds as an 
bring to those policyhold- 
the commod- 
which make the high- 


ices 


is one of the leading laymen of the Catholic 


est standard of living in the world. Some 
examples are pipe lines which bring gas 
to cook food; rolling stock for railroads 
to haul commuters, travelers and goods; 
electric current for lights and home ap- 
pliances; steel and aluminum for auto- 
mobiles and home and farm equipment; 
and tankers to haul petroleum products 
to users. 
An Investment Pioneer 

In a number of cases Mr. Hagerty - is 
been an investment pioneer deciding aft 
t 


horough investigation which new ven- 
tures were suitable for investment of 
policyholders’ funds. Among these were 
pipe lines, tankers, chemical companies, 
processing of low-grade iron ore, and 
the application of atomic energy to 


civilian uses. 


Helped Railroads Get on Their Feet 
In Early ’30s 
depression days of the ’30s 
following the Wall Street crash railroads 
were having tough sledding as roughly 
one-third of the total railroad mileage 
of the nation was undergoing financial 
reorganization. Mr. Hagerty served on 
a number of bond-holding committees in 
many instances being chairman. The de- 
velopment and accomplishment of sound 
financing was the objective. In that ca- 
pacity he did work in financial circles 
winning national recognition of the ex- 
cellence of his activity in railroad fi- 
nancing. 
In the 
of new 


During the 


"30s railroads were in dire need 
equipment for freight and pas- 
senger cars and new diesel motor power. 
Mr. Hagerty made Metropolitan funds 
available for this worthwhile purpose. A 
strong advocate of railroad consolida- 
tion, he has throughout his career been 
most active in giving his support in 
bringing about such mergers. 

Mr. Hagerty has also been an im- 
portant factor in connection with de- 
velopment of iron ore properties in both 
the United States and Canada. It has 
been essential to the domestic steel in- 
dustry and to the defense of the country 
that the industry’s companies have ade- 
quate reserves and that the supply of 
iron ore be increased. 

Early Railway Engineering Experience 

Mr. Hagerty was born in Rochester, 
N. Y. in February, 1892, son of Thomas 
G. and Margaret B. Hagerty. After 
graduation from high school in Ro- 
chester he furthered his education at 
New York University. Before coming to 
the Metropolitan he worked for several 
years in the engineering and operations 
department of New York State Railways 
of Rochester and later for one year with 


the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
City. 

His job with the New York State 
Railways was a rugged one. Tall in 


height and muscular he had a lot of ex- 
perience as a linesman, handling trolley 
wires, climbing poles in all sorts of bad 


weather; built himself up physically and 
needed it as the work required a lot of 
stamina. In it he got to know how to 
handle a considerable number of men 
familiar with hard physical drive, often of 
positive character whose activities were 
not easy to direct. He became a fore- 
man of construction. 
Joins Metropolitan 

The job he had with the bank was a 
minor one. One day while he was work- 
ing on a clerical chore with some others 
in the bank an officer looked over his 
shoulder and did not approve of how Mr. 
Hagerty was handling his assignment. 
Mr. Hagerty did not agree with him, 
asked belligerently what he was doing 
that was wrong, argued that he was 
right, and it resulted in his being called 
in the next day by an executive and 
given a promotion. One day Mr. Hagerty 
met a friend who was in charge of the 
placement bureau at New York Uni- 
versity who told him that a »politan 
was looking for a man to fill a vz acancy 


in the treasurer’s Tisantehaat of the 
company and advised him to see Henry 
George, then assistant treasurer of the 
company. He did so as he was not in- 


terested in the work he was doing at the 
bank and also decided not to return to 
the electricity and engineering field. 
And that’s how he entered the Metro- 
politan Life. The vacancy which George 
wanted to fill was that of keeping a rec- 


ord of sales of Liberty bonds to Metro- 
politan Life employes. In a short time 
Mr. Hagerty was impressed with the 


fact that life insurance is a 
dustry. 

It was on August 1, 1917 when Mr. 
Hagerty joined the Metropolitan and it 
developed that the real job was _ sta- 
tistician in investments. His responsibil- 
ities grew and in 1931 he became an of- 
ficer with the title of assistant treasurer. 
He was advanced to treasurer in 1936, 
and became vice president and treasurer 
in 1944. In 1951 he became financial vice 
president and a director. He became vice 
chairman in 1959. 

During World War I he served over- 
seas with the Army Service Corps. 

Mr. Hagerty is a director of the Radio 
Corporation of America, National Broad- 
casting Co., First National City Bank, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 


growth in- 


Erie Railroad and is a trustee of the 
East River Savings Bank. 
Small Size of Investment Executive 
Administration 
In view of the enormous size of the 


operation of the investment division of 
Metropolitan, the enenten volume of 
investments made, the necessity for first- 
hand knowledge bf the industries want- 
ing loans, eng chief personalities and 
the wisdom of the borrowers in their ex- 
pansion thal especially in the direct 
placement field, the small size of the ex- 
ecutive staff at Metropolitan investment 
administration is amazing. Directly un- 
der Mr. Hagerty are George P. Jenkins 
and Eugene Schmidt, Jr., treasurer of the 
company. 
Church Activities 

In the educational field, Mr. Hagerty 
is a lay trustee of Fordham University 
and of College of the Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Mass.; is on board of di- 
rectors of Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart at Purchase, N. Y.; and a 
trustee of the University of Notre Dame. 

He is a member of the Knights of 
Malta, and in 1957 was appointed Private 
Chamberlain by Pope Pius XII. A trustee 





HARRY C. HAGERTY 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral he is also a 
member of Cardinal Spellman’s “Com- 
mittee of the Laity.” : 
Mr. Hagerty is on board of directors 


of Catholic Youth Organization, Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled, and the 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, and 
a member of the advisory board of the 


New York Foundling Hospital. 

He has received honorary docto rues 
degrees from the College of the Hol 
Cross, Fordham University, U a ity of 
Notre Dame and Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart. 

His Family 

Mr. Hagerty was married in 1924 to 
the former Eileen A. Foley, of New York 
City, and they have two children and a 
number of grandchildren. The Hagertys 


reside at 791 Park Avenue, New York 
City. He belongs to the Blind Br 1 
Rockaway Hunting Club. 


k and 


MONY Christmas Display 
Two famous Christmas chara 
featured in Mutual Of New York’s 1961 
yuletide display. Departing from the 
traditional Santa Claus-and-candy-cane 
motif, MONY is presenting Tiny Tim 
and Ebenezer Scrooge in three-dimen- 
sional scenes from Charles Dickens’ A 
Christmas os The “Carol” was writ- 
ten in 1843, same year that MONY 
started cea 

In the lobby of the MONY Building, 
at Broadway and 55th Street, the scenes 
are arranged and lighted to produce a 
montage effect depicting the transforma- 
tion of Scrooge from a “squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching 
covetous old sinner” to the kindly bene- 
factor of Tiny Tim and the whole Crat- 
chit family. 

Figures for the scenes were costumed 
according to etchings from an edition of 


“ters are 


the “Carol” dating back to the early 
1900’s. Almost a dozen editions were 
researched before illustrations wer 
found which accurately matched Dic "e 


ens’ own description of his characters 
and spirits. 

The scenes are supplemented by pas- 
sages from the “Carol” printed on 
scrolls and pages of a giant book. Re- 
prints of Dickens’ original edition are 
available free of charge at the informa- 
tion desk. 


Franklin S Sales Gein 1214% 

November sales of $104,773,617, an all- 
time high, representing a 121%4% increase 
over sales for November of last year, 
was recorded by Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill, according to an announcement 
by President F. J. Budinger. 
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CHODORCOFF APPOINTED 





Prudential Executive Vice President; 
Howell to Retire; Drobnyk, Mac- 
Naughton, Whitcomb Named 

\ppointment of William Chodorcoff as 
executive vice president of The Pruden- 
tial has been announced by Louis R. 
Menagh, president. 

\lso announced by Mr. Menagh was 

retirement of Executive Vice Presi- 





WILLIAM CHODORCOFF 


dent Valentine Howell and the elections 
§ Wendel J. Drobnyk to vice president 
and comptroller; Donald S. MacNaugh- 
ton to vice president and special assistant 
to the president and Clifford Whitcomb 
to associate comptroller. 

All changes will be effective on Jan- 
uary 1, except Mr. MacNaughton’s which 
is effective immediately. 

Mr. Chodorcoff, a native of Canada 
and a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, joined The Prudential as a 
member of the actuarial department in 
1930. In 1941 he was named assistant 
comptroller and the following year a 
second vice president. He was elected 
vice president and comptroller in 1957. 

Commenting on Mr. Howell, one of the 
most prominent figures in the life insur- 
ance business, Mr. Menagh said “His 
contributions of time, energy and imag- 
ination have resulted in greater security 
for millions of American families.” 


Lincoln National Names 
W. H. Reilly, Jr. in Illinois 


William H. Reilly, Jr., has been named 
general agent of the newly established 
Elmhurst, Ill., agency of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne. Mr. Reilly’s 
appointment was announced by Henry 
W. Persons, vice president and director 
of agencies. 

Mr. Reilly’s experience includes six 
years in the life insurance business as 
an agent, later as field assistant, and 
most recently as a district manager, Dur- 
ing this time he established an outstand- 
ing record in both personal sales and 
agency production. 

Included in his specialized training is 
participation in the CLU training pro- 
gram. In addition, he has completed 
numerous specialized company training 
courses and workshops in advanced un- 
derwriting, estate taxation, and related 
subjects. 

Active in professional and civic organ- 
izations, Mr. Reilly is a member of the 
Association of Life Underwriters and the 
Elks Lodge. He also is a former disaster 
chairman of the Rolling Meadows chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. 

Mr. Reilly attended De Paul Univer- 
sity where he majored in accounting and 
economics. Later he served the United 
States Air Force for two years. 





No. American Promotions 

North American Life, Toronto, has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. S. Bur- 
ton, B. A, treasurer of the company 
since 1953, as vice president and treas- 
urer. T. H. Inglis, B. Com., and W. D. 
Currie, B. Com., formerly investment as- 
sistants, have been appointed assistant 
treasurers. 


Bankers Life, Chicago, to 


Sponsor Television Series 
“The Doctor Answers,” a new de- 
parture in television programs produced 
by KTTV in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, has been ac- 
quired for sponsorship in eastern mar- 
kets by Bankers Life and Casualty of 
Chicago, 


The 15-minute series is designed to 


keep viewers abreast of the gigantic 
strides being made by modern medicine. 
The program covers a wide range of 
topics relating to health, with factual 
answers to letters from viewers delivered 
in an informal manner of a practicing 
physician. The doctor's answers are 
couched in lay language and accom- 
panied by demonstrations. Leading med- 
ical specialists also appear on the show 
to answer special questions. The program 
shows the latest medical equipment and 
discusses the latest medical discoveries, 





drugs and procedures. The University of 
California at Los Angeles Medical 
School provides the bulk of exhibits and 
audio-visual material used on the pro- 
gram. 

The series, videotaped by KTTV with 
Jackson Hill producing, airs in multiple 
eastern markets with Bankers Life and 
Casualty and other m:mber companies 
of MacArthur Insurance Group, offering 
policies of the White Cross Plan 
Agency for Bankers is Phillips and 
Cherbo, Inc., Chicago. 
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MR. BROKER! 


Are you sure... 


e You are serving all 
your client’s needs ? 


e You are making the 
most of your sales 


opportunities ? 


Of course that auto policy and that home-owner’s policy 
are necessities to protect your client’s property and savings. 

But what about your client himself — the one thing that 
can't be replaced? Where would his family get the money for 
mortgage or rent payments, food, heat, and all the other 
necessities of life, if he were not in the picture? 

This is where you can help — through life insurance. And 
you don’t have to be an expert. Your Eastern Life General 
























EASTERN LIFE OFFERS 


V Acomplete line of low-cost, 
Non-Par Life Insurance Plans, 
as well as a fine selection of 
Participating Plans. Inquire about 


our Reducing Term Plan, ideal 
for mortgage redemption 


Agent is at your service to work with you on your cases and 


assist in closing your sales. 


You have your client’s confidence, Make the most of this 
opportunity for increased earnings through life insurance, 
while helping him make the future secure for his loved ones. 


insurance, our Ordinary Life or 
Endowment Policies, and our 
“‘Premiums Reduced One-half 
After 20 Years” Plan, an 
Eastern Life exclusive 


V A Modern Underwriting Approach 
VY Maximum Commissions for You 





CALL YOUR EASTERN LIFE GENERAL AGENT TODAY! 


HOME OFFICE: 355 LEXINGTON AVE. 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK * MU 7-1920 


General Agency Opportunities Available in: 
Connecticut, Delawcre, Florida, Michigan, 


New York, Pennsylvania, District of Colombia 





Contact: Seymour Abrams, CLU, Assoc. Dir. of Agoncizs 
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A Reeord... 


Not A Boast 


CAC Has Designed More Different 
Kinds of Pension Plans Than 


Any Other Company 


Designing pension, profit sharing and special 


plans is a business in itself at CAC... handled 


by a broadly experienced and highly specialized 


department. 
Flexibility is the rule. 
“book” 


case. There is no 


ulations. 


Build the plan to fit the 
with rigid rules and reg- 


No two companies are exactly alike. 


No two plans are apt to be identical. 


(n opportunity to show you unique, practical 


and flexible approaches to the best in pension and 


profit sharing plans is invited. 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE © 


Member Continental National Group, Chicago 4 






ie) =] th 
Anniversay 












Eastern Department: 76 William St., 


New York 5, N. Y. 





Equitable Society Plans to Erect 





35-Story Chicago Office Building 


Equitable Life Assurance Society an- 
nounced preliminary plans for the erec- 
tion of a 35-story office building of ad- 
vanced architectural concept on one of 
Chicago’s most distinguished sites—the 
land owned by the Chicago Tribune Co. 
on Michigan Avenue and situated just 
north of the Chicago River 

James F. Oates, Jr., Equitable presi- 
dent, said that the Equitable had entered 
into a contract with the Tribune for the 
purchase of the property. He announced 
that plans call for the erection of the 
office building on the rear part of the 
plot, with a large landscaped area fac- 
ing Michigan Avenue. Under these plans, 
Mr. Oates said, three levels of shops 
and parking areas below Michigan Ave- 
nue would be topped by a paved area, 
extending over adjacent East North 
Water Street and East Hubbard Street to 
provide 100,000 square feet of landscaped 
plaza. 

The property under contract of pur- 
chase consists of about 86,000 square 
feet of land which lies approximately 25 
feet below the level of North Michigan 
Avenue. It is just south of the Chicago 
Tribune Tower and across the Avenue 
from the Wrigley Buildings. The site is 
now used as a parking lot. 

The proposed building would contain 
approximately one million gross square 
1eet 

Estimates of Costs 

Preliminary estimates of costs of con- 
struction would seem to indicate that 
the total investment in land and building 
would be approximately $30 million, Mr 
Oates said 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill have been 
engaged as architects, Alfred Shaw of 
Chicago as consultants and Scribner & 
Co. as rental agents. John H. Muller. 
Equitable senior vice president, is in 
general charge of the project. 

Mr. Oates said that plans for the 
building provide for the occupancy of 
about 100,000 square feet of space by 
Equitable field offices and agencies, now 
located in the Equitable Building at 29 
South La Salle Street. He said that con 
siderable interest had been expressed 3 

the purchase of the La Salle Street build. 
ing by others and the Equitable had con- 
cluded it would be wise to provide spac« 
with greater expansion facilities. 

He said: “Chicago and Illinois always 
have been strongholds of The Equitable 
since the Society began doing business 
in the state in 1859, the year of its 
founding. Chicago is our largest field 
office in the nation, with 12 of the So- 
ciety’s departments represe nted, ranging 
from sales and investment operations to 
claims and underwriting. In addition, we 
are proud of our five Chicago agencies, 
all of which are now located at 29 South 
La Salle Street.” 

Mr. Oates declared that “what we con 
template is a prestige building in appro- 
priate surroundings which The Equitable 
will own and manage as an investment, 
as well as occupy along with a selected 
list of fine business tenants. 

Convenience of Site 

“We are most impressed with the con 
venience of the site, just across the river 
irom Chicago's busy loop and at the 
entry to the ‘magnificent mile’ on North 
Michigan Avenue—a thoroughfare witha 
rich variety of architecture and activities, 
showing the modern city at its best. 

“The new Equitable building will be a 
distinguished addition to the Chicago 
skyline. Set substantially back from the 
street, 401 Michigan Avenue will make 
the most of a unique site and will be ac- 
cepted as a public center—a great center 
of the city. Among its advantages will 
be ready accessibility to Chicago’s major 
highways from the building’s parking 
facilities.” ‘ 

He stated that the structure would 
have all of the latest features in office 
building construction, including air-con- 
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JAMES FRANKLIN OATES, JR. 


ditioning, flexible lighting, automatic ele- 
vators and unobstructed floor areas. 

Mr. Oates said that the Equitable and 
its real estate advisors are firmly con- 
vinced that this building and its location 
will attract a substantial number of ten- 
ants who will look forward to occupying 
space in the building. He indicated that 
the project had received the full approval 
ot the board of directors of The Equi 
table and that the plans and various 
steps taken had been reported Sy detail 
to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. He said adequate tenant inter 
est would, of course, be a pre-requisite 
to securing the necessary authorization 
ff the New York State Insurance De- 
partment for construction of the building 

At the close of 1960, the company had 
life insurance in force totaling $37 ,032,- 
916,000 and provided protection to more 
than 11 million Americans. 

Sales of individual and Group life in- 
surance in Equitable’s north central di- 
vision, with headquarters in Chicago, 
imounted to $361,583,993 in 1960. The 
Equitable has invested in bonds and 
stocks of companies having principal 
operations in Illinois to the extent of 
$1,071,903,000. Mortgages and real estate 
holdings in Illinois totaled $248,867,000 
on June 30, 1961. 

Mr. Oates has been president of The 
I:quitable since June 1, 1957. He pre- 
viously had been chairman of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co. of Chicago for 
nine years. Before joining Peoples Gas, 
Mr. Oates spent 25 years in the practice 
of law in Chicago. He was a partner in 
the firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Smith when he was selected to head the 
utility company. 


Life iia: a For 


Thoroughbred Horses Up 

An increase in life insurance rates for 
thoroughbred flat racers and a slight de- 
crease in rates for trotters and pacers, 
was announced by Animal Insurance 
Company ot America. Rates for hurdlers, 
steeplechasers, broodmares and _ service 
stallions are unchanged. 

R. Harold Bach, chairman of the board, 
said flat racers will be charged 6%% 
up to $10,000 in value, an increase of 1%. 
For insurance over $15,000 in this class, 
the rate remains at 434%. 

The rate schedule on trotters and 
pacers was reduced from 43% to 44%. In 
this classification, the yearling rate is 
reduced from 4% to 4% 

Organized more than four years ago, 
\nimal Insurance Company is devoted 
exclusively to life insurance coverage of 
horses, cattle, pedigreed dogs and cats. 
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Life Managers of N. Y. 
Hold Annual Meeting 


JAMES A. BYRD GUEST SPEAKER 





Honor Guest Lester O. Schriver Unable 
To Attend; H. A. Loewenheim Pre- 
sides; E. L. Mallon Chairman 
Lester O. Schriver, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, who was to be honor guest 
at the 33rd annual meeting of the Life 


Managers Association of Greater New 
York, was unable to attend due to 
unfavorable flying conditions which 


grounded his plane in Atlanta. The gift 


award that he was to receive was ac- 
cepted for him by his son, Merritt L. 
Schriver, administrative assistant of 
UT 

R. L. MeMillon, president of NALU, 


who was expected to attend as a head 
table guest, was also grounded in Atlanta. 
Principal address at this year’s affair, 





which was held at the Hotel Astor, was 
delivered by Dr. James A. Byrd, asso- 
‘late executive vice president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Title of his talk was “Agents: 
Cencial and Otherwise.” Mr. Schriver 


will retire at the end of this year from 
his post with NALU and will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Byrd. 

\ssociation President Harold A. Loew- 
enheim, CLU, manager, Home Life ‘of 
New York, presided for the evening. E. 
Lloyd Mallon, general agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, served as dinner chairman. 


Two Major Challenges 


Mr. Byrd declared that the major chal- 
lenges facing the life insurance business 
can be grouped into two broad cate- 
gories: A constant and growing need for 
increasing the quantity and quality of 
the field forces—field management and 
life underwriters and the recapture of 
aggressive initiative in the m: irketplace 
which has dominated the life insurance 
business’ long history, but which seems 
to have waned a bit in recent years. 

“The need to ‘upgrade’ our field forces 
has always been with us,” said Mr. Byrd. 
“But it is likely to become quite acute 
over the next few years. Agent-turn- 
over and business lapse ratios have ac- 
tually been unchanged or increasing since 
early 1950’s. Everything related to at- 
tracting, holding, and improving the 
sales skills and product knowledge of 
life underwriters must receive highest 
priority.” 

Mr. Byrd noted that the life insurance 
business has, unfortunately, allowed 
others “to sell the public—and, strangely, 
some of our own—on the questionable 
idea that there are ‘substitutes’ for the 
contractual guarantees of life ‘insurance. 

“The life insurance business was 
founded and has reached its present level 
on the basis of sound principles and 
fundamental appeals,” he said. “We must 
remind ourselves what these principles 
and appeals are and then get back to 
the important job of merchandising them 
with renewed zeal! 

“There are no substitutes for the values 
and guarantees of the permanent types 
of life insurance for most people. The 
simplest cost, yield, and ‘gain’ compari- 
sons prove this over and over again. 

“We can say with all conviction that 
life underwriters need to reaffirm their 
belief in the unique values of life insur- 
ance. Then, they and companies to- 
gether must be more militant in explain- 
ing what life insurance can do that no 
other financial arrangement can do. 

“The matter of informing the public 
is really a never-ending task. As we 
look into the future we can perceive a 
real need to inform and educate the 
future buyers of life insurance—especial- 
ly the younger people among us.” 

Mr. Byrd told his audience that a 
“recent reaffirmation of the indispensable 
roles of the life underwriter and of field 
management in the marketing of life in- 
surance represents one of the most signi- 
ficant developments in field-force affairs 
over the last few years.” 


Indications of renewed interest on the 
part of company executives in their field 
forces are dramatized by the programs 
of several important company and com- 
pany association meetings held this Fall, 
he said. “And they come none too soon 
considering the market conditions facing 
our business,” Mr. Byrd noted. 

“This decade is certain to be one of 
continued economic growth,” Mr. Byrd 
said, “with more people, more income, 
more goods and services competing for 
the consumer’s dollar. There also will 
be rapidly increasing needs for addition- 
al life insurance. 

“The economy will continue to rise in 
1962, and there’s every good reason to 
look forward to a good ‘year for life 
insurance. Conservative projections in- 
dicate a doubling of annual life insurance 
sales by 1970 if we are just to maintain 
current ratios between per capita in- 
come and per capita life insurance in 
force. 

“When we consider that each Ameri- 
can family at the beginning of 1961 had 
life insurance in force of just a little 
over $10,000—provision for less than two 
years’ average family income—it is ap- 
parent that there is much to be done to 
provide minimum protection for the fam- 
ilies of this nation. 

Mr. Byrd suggested that one of the 
great responsibilities of general agents 
and managers is to “communicate to 
home office agency departments the at- 
titudes and experiences of your agents.” 

There must be two-way communication 
between field and home office, he said, 
so that morale can be maintained at high 
level, so that agent turnover is reduced 
so that “career” agents can be developed 
more rapidly, and to make certain that 
agents are encouraged to increase their 
knowledge and sales skills. 

Head Table Guests 

Seated at the dais were: 

Charles Anchell, New 
trustee, NALU; Henry G. 
CLU, Provident Mutual Life, 
treasurer elect, Life Mgrs, Ass’n.; Dr. 
James A. Byrd; Samuel C. Cantor, First 
Deputy Superintendent Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York; Dr. Gerald R. 
Collyer, medical director, London Life, 
London, Canada, president, Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors; 
Robert I. Curran Jr., Mass. Mutual, pres- 
ident, Life Underwriters’ Ass’n. of City 
of New York, Inc.; Bernard M. Eiber, 
attorney-at-law, counsel, Life Managers’ 
Association; Arthur Q. Faulkner, second 
vice president, Massachusetts Mutual, 
president, Home Office Underwriters’ As- 
sociation; Herbert W. Florer, CLU, 
Aetna Life, Boston, president, American 
Society of CLU; Charles G. Heitzeberg, 
CLU, vice president, Mutual Benefit, 
president, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association; Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
executive vice president, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of 
America, president, Society of Actuaries; 
Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, Home Life, 
president, Life Managers’ Association; 
E. Lloyd Mallon, CLU, Mass. Mutual, 
president-elect, Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion, president, Midtown Managers’ As- 
sociation; Jack R. Manning, managing 
director, Life Managers’ Ass’n. and Life 
Underwriters’ Ass’n.; Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Of New York, chairman of the 
board emeritus, American College of 
Life Underwriters; Donald E. Shopiro, 


York Life, 
Barnhurst, 
secretary- 


MONY Agency Manager 





ALEXIS A. RYAN 


Alexis A. (Duke) Ryan has been named 
manager of Mutual Of New York’s East 
Orange, N. J., agency, effective January 
1. He succeeds Thomas J. Sharp, who 
is resigning. 


Mr. Ryan, 33, was a field underwriter 


and assistant manager with MONY’s 
Monroe M. Diefendorf agency in New 


York City from 1955 until last February, 
when he was promoted to me rchandising 
specialist on the company’s home office 
staff. He has been taking special man- 
agerial training at the home office since 
September. 

While with the Diefendorf agency, he 
qualified for MONY’s Top Club and 
National Field Club. 





CLU, Massachusetts Mutual, Syracuse, 
president, New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters; Arnold Siegel, 
Union Mutual Life, vice president-elect, 
Life Managers’ Ass’n.; Raymond J. Wet- 
terlund, chairman of board, Washington 
National Life Insurance Co., Evanston, 
Ill. president, American Life Conven- 
tion; J. Harry Wood, CLU, president, 
Home Life of N. Y.; William P. Worth- 
ington, chairman * board, Home Life of 
N. Y.; president, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Committee Members 


Assisting Mr. Mallon were Robert V. 
McWilliams, chairman of the attendance 
committee and the following members of 
that committee : ee Alpert, Joseph V. 

3uck, Edwin M. Charles, CLU, Michael 
J. Denda, Guy x Ducharme, George H. 
Greason, Thomas L. O'Hara, Harold G. 
Pratt, Milton Rifkin, CLU, Joseph 
Schulman, Maxwell M. Shaffran, John 
J. Tunmore, Julius L. Ullman and Alfred 
H. Winston, CLU. 

The reception — for the 
honored guests on the dais was headed 
by Association Serrcaes - Treasurer 
Arnold Siegel and his committee was 
composed of members from the board 


of directors: Henry G. Barnhurst, CLU, 
Charles J. Buesing, CLU, Charles E. 
Drimal, CLU, David B. Fluegelman, CLU, 
Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, Robert V. 
McWilliams, E. Lloyd Mallon, CLU, 
3enjamin D. Salinger, CLU, Arthur L. 


Sullivan and and Gerald H. Young CLU. 

Association Managing Director Jack 
R. Manning was in charge of publicity 
and arrangements. 

















COULD IT BE TRUE? 
A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103%, first year commission — it sure is! We also pay 
another 45%/, in renewals over the next six years. If you 
want more information on how to step up to your own 


Agency, contact — David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
170 Whitney Avenue ¢ New Haven 5, Conn., Dept. 170 








P 
Equitable, Ia., Increases 

New paid life insurance in the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa during November 
amounted to $13,776,102, representing an 
increase of 6.7% over the correspond- 
ing month in 1960, and the largest No- 
vember in the 94-year history of the 
company. This brought the total for the 
first 11 months to $159,119934. a gain 
of 5.5% over the corresponding period 
in 1960. 

Life insurance in force at 
November increased to a 
$1,821 ,535,036. 

The Los Angeles agency, N. T. Reilly, 
general agent, led all agencies through- 
out the country. . 


the end of 
new high of 






* 


a 
Byron Anderson, Sales Vice Pres. 
California Life Insurance Co. 


Dept. A, 4400 MacArthur Blvd 
Oakland 19, California 


I am interested in full partic- 
ulars concerning the growth 
opportunities as a general 
agent for California Life. 


Your name 





Address. 





tls |" a 


Previous experience. 

















Your annual income goal $. 


eT 





CALIFORNIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. A, 4400 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland 19, California 


General agency openings now available in: 
Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 


“LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN CALIFORNIA LIFE” 
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New Phoenix Mutual Split 
Fund Retirement Plan 


*hoenix Mutual Life has announced a 
new split fund retirement plan with 
“simplified” underwriting for use with 
pension and profit sharing plans on 
groups of ten or more participants. It 
provides for issuing individual policies 
combined with an auxiliary fund. The 
latter, also referred to as a conversion 
fund, may be accumulated with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual or invested outside by the 


employer. The current annual interest 
paid by the Phoenix Mutual on the fund 
is 3.85%. There is no conversion charge 


at retirement. 

The policy provides a cash value of 
$400 at age 70 for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance. Subject to an adjustment in pre- 
mium, the policy may be kept in force 
beyond age 70 as an endowment matur- 
ing for the face amount at age 90. 

Under the simplified underwriting 
procedure, if the case is accepted, no evi- 
dence of insurability is required up to a 
liberal formula limit 


John Barker, Jr., Addresses 
Actuaries Club of Boston 


John Barker, 
dent of s 
speaker at 
Actuaries’ 


Jr., agency vice pres- 
England Life, was guest 
the December meeting of the 
Club of Boston. Mr. Barker's 


address, entit led “The Supreme Court of 
Public Opinion,” dealt with problems the 
ndustry faces in gaining wider public 
acceptance of the virtues of life insur- 
ance as a savings medium. 

Discussion topics de: alt with uses of 
guaranteed issue outside the qualified 


pension trust field, life 
ment option rates and claim 
on major medical insurance 
__W. James Preble, assistant to the pres- 
ident of National Life of Vermont, was 
chairman for this meeting 


annuity and settle- 
experience 


Chicago Loop Area 


(Continued from Page 1) 


three quarters of a mile for each side 
and the same for the bottom. 

Starting with Continental Casualty- 
Assurance at Jackson and Michigan, 
prominent (some eminent) insurance 
structures (finished, in process and proj- 
ected) describe the U, terminating with 
Continental Insurance (America Fore) 
at Jackson and the river. 

When Napoleon Picard, a nagging 


dreamer, finally managed to get enough 
insurance offices to sign up to insure 
construction of the Insurance Exchange 
Building on Jackson Boulevard in 1911 
or so, everyone thought that was about 
as far as one could ever go. This was 
regarded in its day as a daring leap 
into the future. Parenthetically, this 
building was soon congested and in 1918 
another section just as large had to go 
up. 


Prudential Changes Chicago’s Skyline 


The contrast with the great Insurance 
U 50 years later is stirring 

Continental Casualty 
smart moves in the ’30s 
Straus Building. This 
velopment of the ’20s, 
ghost-ridden with the 
6% gold bond legend. Now, bursting its 
seams, Continental has a modern tied-in 
addition well under way just to the west. 


one of its 
buying the 
was a fine de- 
which became 
collapse of the 


made 


Then to the north, towers the most 
commanding and distinctive mass on the 
Chicago skyline—The Prudential Build- 
ing. It was Prudential and Carrol Shanks, 
then its president, that gave Chicago a new 
zest for the future. It was the first 
major office structure to go up in the 
“ity in 25 vears. The denressi had 
city in 25 year he depression ha 
been liquidated at last and Prudential 











... another UNITED LIFE 
feature to help insure sales 













TERM 
X 


oo 


, U.*, Mass., 


*Agency Building Genera! Agents’ ° 
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made Chicago aware of this. It was a 
great psychological trigger. 
Just around the corner in Michigan 


Avenue is the building now owned by 


Old Republic Life and Old Republic 
Insurance. This was the former Bell 
3uilding, a structure of the 1920's. As- 


sociated Life, one of the newer com- 
panies, is an insert in Michigan Avenue 
on the west side, now featured by Albert 
W. Klutter. 

Next comes a building that isn’t there 
yet—the proposed Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society building flush against the 
river on the north bank and flanking 
the Tribune’s Gothic home. This is the 
site of the old Kirk Soap building. 

Moving westward on the base of the 
U there is nearing completion a new 
sentinel of the downtown area—the 40- 
story United of America building, grace- 
ful, marble-faced. This is at State Street 
and Wacker Drive where the old South 
Water Street market—grubby and teem- 
ing—used to thrive. A nearby neighbor 
in the one block that still carries the 
name of Water Street is the Chicago 
Motor Club Building with its Inter- 
Insurance Exchange and Neil Russell. 


Further west and marking the turn of 
the U is Central Standard Life. It was 
Alfred MacArthur who discovered the 
Chicago River as an insurance site. In 
the ’30s he acquired the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post Building, which by then was 
the Sun-Times Building. 

Following the River 
Now going south along the river, a 


new building is under way which will be 
the new home of Millers National and 
Illinois Fire. 

At Madison Street is 
Civic Opera Building 
canny acquisition of James S. Kemper 
just after the last war and it is be- 
coming identified to an increasing extent 
as the Kemper Building. Some of the 
Kemper insurance operations are conducted 
here, but most of the work is still done at 
the old Kemper stand at Lawrence Avenue 


Insull’s 
was the 


Samuel 


This 


and Sheridan Road. 
Wacker Drive 
Along, then, comes the modern glass 


Mutual Trust Life on the 
Wacker Drive. 

Next is the sparkling new western 
headquarters building of Hartford Fire 


building of 
east side of 


which, incidentally, contains restaurant 
facilities that have decidedly caught on. 
This has been tenanted for just a few 
weeks. 

Finally, the U is completed by America 
Fore. This building was resourcefully 
conceived to give maximum light and 


open exposure in all directions. America 
Fore controls its vicinity, as it owns’ the 
valuable property to the north along the 
river. 

These buildings are 
to insurance in the city that it did not 
have when the offices were housed in 
other people’s places or in less imposing 
homes of their own. These locations 
provide exceptional light and air, water 
is taken from the river for air condition- 
ing, and they are right on the express- 
way system that has transformed the 
scheme of living and transportation in 
the Chicago area. 


giving an identity 


One possibility for an insurance home 
office on the U is the Chicago Daily 
News Building, now vacated by the news- 
paper in connection with its merger with 
the Sun-Times. 

3esides these situations another notable 
insurance move is that of the Zurich 
to the new marble-faced building at 
Jackson and La Salle. 


And still Napoleon Picard’s dream, the 


Insurance Exchange Building, is filled 
from top to bottom. Interstate Fire 


& Casualty dwells there, also Inland Life, 
which has a note-worthy directorate. 
Then, of course, there are those that 
have taken to the hills, so to say—fol- 
lowed the suburban trend. Washington 
National was the first. Back in the ’30s 
it deserted Chicago for suburban Evan- 
ston, in the early ’30s buying a ghost 


John Hancock Dividend 
Application Highest Ever 


The John Hancock declared a record 
$115 million in dividend payments to 
policy owners in all lines of business, to 
be applied from 1961 income, it was an- 
nounced by Byron K. Elliott, president 
and chief executive officer. 

The highest amount in the 99-year 
history of the company, this is $7 million 
greater than last year’s dividend ap- 
plication, and more than double the $50 
million of a decade ago. 

The dividend announcement followed 
a meeting of the mutual company’s 
board of directors, at which action was 
completed on dividend apportionments 
from 1961 income. The directors at a 
previous meeting had voted to apportion 
$81 million, payable in 1962, to policy 
owners of individual life, annuity and 
health insurance. 

The company attributed the record new 
dividend allocations to the continued 
growth of its insurance in force and a 
continuing favorable experience with 
regard to mortality, expense and invest- 
ment earnings. 


structure of the ’20s. Since then it has 
twice put up modern sections and now 
commands downtown Evanston. It was 
the suburban pioneer. Ancther one in 
Evanston is Old Equity Insurance. 


To even freer spaces to the north 
and west went Allstate along the old 
drainage canal in Skokie (ex Niles 


Center). Federal Life is a little further 
south in its modern home. Not far 
away is the Lansing G. Warner estab- 
lishment 

Suburban Park Ridge was the selection 
of fast-growing All-American Life & 
Casualtv. It rattled around for awhile 
in a tidv Georgian structure in the heart 
of Park Ridge, then overflowed it and 
now is completing a larger structure in 
more open spaces nearby. In the im- 
mediate vicinity is the beautiful home 
of the western department of Aetna Fire. 
Others in Park Ridge are Poulsen In- 
surance Co. and Reliance Mutual Life. 

Another recent addition to the Park 
Ridge insurance community is Protection 
Mutual, a member of the factory mutual 
system. It is housed in its own handsome 
new building. 

Combined Insurance is 
economically in the Wilson 
john MacArthur and the amazing Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty stick to Lawrence 
Avenue. Cosmopolitan Insurance that is 
spreading its wings is in the same gen- 
eral locality. 

Supreme Life provides a pleasant mod- 
ern face to the growing south side com- 
munity at 35th Street and Smith Park- 
way. 

North American Life sticks to its home 
in State Street in the shopping area. It 
once bought a corner in Evanston for a 
home office site but finally decided to 
remain City men. 

Cyrus Garnett and Motor Vehicle Cas- 


still housed 
Avenue area 


ualty went suburban at an early stage 
They chose Elmhurst to the west and 
have never regretted it. A new ad- 
dition to their building will soon be 
ready. Mr. Garnett drives out easily 
each day on the Congress Street Express- 


way from his near north side home. 
Suburban Casualty was born in Whea- 
ton and so can claim to have been the 
first to apprehend the suburban trend. 
Of the newer crop of companies, II- 
linois-Mid Continent occupies a building 
north of the river in Michigan Avenue. 


Investors Security Life is in suburban 
Kenilworth. 
Other die-hard denizens of La Salle 


Street include La Salle Casualty, Munic- 
ipal Insurance and North American 
Company for Life, Health & Accident— 
C. I. T.-owned. Illinois Commercial 
Men’s keeps to its quarters in South 
Michigan Avenue and _ Consolidated 
American Life is also on the drive at 
Monroe Street. Commerce Insurance has 
its home, prominently labeled, in Lake 
Shore Drive near the Navy Pier. 
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Late Fire News 





Inter-Regional Now a 
Rating Organization 


\t a meeting last week of its members, 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 
ted to revise its constitution, to change 
; status to that of a rating organization, 
| to authorize applications to the state 
urance departments for a rating bu- 
iu license, it was reported by Kent H. 
rker, IRIC general manager. 
Heretofore, Inter-Regional qualified 
1 has functioned as an “advisory or- 
nization” under applicable insurance 
vs. The action of the membership 
firmed a recommendation of the IRIC 
<ecutive committee made on October 4. 
Concurrent with this action, Inter- 
Regional members approved a resolution 
recting that Inter-Regional, as a rating 
rganization. limit its activity to co- 
eration with the presently constituted 
rating organizations 
The effect of this resolution is to make 
lear that Inter-Regional will not avail 
tself of filing authority except upon 
msideration and upon an affirmative 


te of two-thirds of its membership. 
Mr. Par ‘oe stated that in essence, 
“It is contemplated Inter-Regional will 
ntinue to make available its research 
ther services to rating organizations 
as in the past.” He peor Boar the feel- 
that its status as a license rating 


serve to facilitate co- 
with the presently 


rganization will 
perative activity 


xisting rating bureaus 

He observed further, that in under- 
taking to be licensed Inter-Regional is 
prepared to assume the degree of respon- 


imposed by the statute on rating 
ganizations in support of its various 
recommendations. 


sy taty 
SIDMATY 


Rejoins Salinger & Wayne 





ELI M. 


OSTERN 


Salinger and Wayne, general agents for 
Mutual Benefit Life at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York, has announced the 
appointment of Eli M. Ostern as assist- 
ant general agent. Mr. Ostern joined the 
iwency originally in 1957 as a personal 
producer. After a period of two years as 
assistant manager for another company, 
he returns to Salinger & Wayne with 
whom he will concentrate on the de- 
velopment of an additional unit within 
the agency of full-time career agents. 

Mr. Ostern, a graduate of Brooklyn 
College, spent eight years in public re- 
lations and community organization 
work, having served with the Federation 
f Jewish Philanthropies and Five Towns 
Community Chest on Long Island. 

He resides in Flushing with his wife 
and son. 


NwNL Sales Ahead 15% 


Ordinary sales by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life agents in November totaled 


$20,448,000, making it the best Novem- 
ber in the company’s history. North- 
western National total Ordinary sales for 
1961 up to December 1 are $212,308,000, or 
15% ahead of the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


SETS PRODUCTION RECORD 

A Fall sales campaign, launched this 
year at Bankers Life of Nebraska, estab- 
lished the greatest production figure for 
a single month in the company’s 74-year 
history. The total written, examined and 
paid volume of nearly $17% million also 
accounted for a 29% increase over 1 


LICENSED IN OREGON 
First National Life, Phoenix, has been 
licensed in the State of Oregon. This 
and the Texas license, which was received 
in October, brings to 20 states the size 

of First National Life’s territory. 
The company recently acquired South- 
ern National Life of San Antonio and 

now has assets of over $6 million. 


Equitable of Iowa Chorus 

The 60-voice mixed chorus of the Equi- 
table of Iowa will present a company- 
sponsored half-hour program of Christ- 
mas music at 7:30 p.m., December 20, 
over WHO-TV, Des Moines. This will 


be the second consecutive year such a 
program has been televised. 
On Monday evening of that week, 


following a banquet tendered by the 
company, the chorus will participate in 
the annual All-City Caroling, an evening 
during which many choruses and choirs 


brings Christmas music to the aged, the 
sick, the handicapped, and the little chil- 
dren. 

During the afternoon of Friday, the 
last working day before Christmas, the 
chorus will carol from floor to floor 
throughout the home office building, con- 
cluding 
lobby. 


The 


with a concert in the street floor 


chorus, now in its 10th year, is 


composed of home office employes of 


the company who meet weekly, partly on 
partly on their own time. 
CLU, manager, 


company time, 


Director is E. J. 
sales promotion section. 





Will this little lady grow up in a family that will always know 


the comforts of security? The answer may depend on you. 


As a life insurance counsellor, you havea responsibility to ad- 


vise the fathers in your community. Great-West Life stands 


ready to assist you in providing the right plan to fit any father’s 


need. (1) Great-West is noted for its wide variety of coverages, its 


brokerage service and its liberal commissions. Call or write our 


nearest officetoday: Great-West Life 
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Defense Department 
Names Mutual of Omaha 


TO ADMINISTER DMCP PROGRAM 


Company Will Assume Responsibility as 
Fiscal Agent for Payments to Phy- 
sicians in South Carolina 


The Department of De 


fense, this 
intment of 














month, announced the app 
Mutual of Omaha to also assume re- 
sponsibility as fiscal agent - 1 payments 
to physicians in the state of South Caro- 
lina under the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Pr gram 

Since December y 1956, Mutual of 
Omaha has administered DMCP hospital 
payments in 17 states Wit! 1 the addition 
of South Carolina, Mutual of Omaha now 
administers payments to physicians in 


tour states 


is administered by Mu- 








tual of Omaha on a cost basis as a pub- 
lic service. Latest published figures show 
that Mutual’s aver administrative 
handling cost per claim for the fiscal 
year 1961 was $1.48 

Though the average administrative 
handli st per claim in states where 
ther ate organizations act as fiscal 
agents is “also very low,” averaging 
$2.20, Mutual of Omaha is still able to 
maintain its audited cost at $1.48 


Service Most Important Commodity 


dis- 


The most important c mmodity 
pensed by Mutual of Omaha 


a company spokesman said 
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result, the 
anteed adequate 
uit the worry of financial hardshy 
The government also benefits from the 
program which obviates tl i 





oe financial a 
ywram to 
and insurance c 


rganizations 
nly 


service 


mpames on a c St 








Becaus ( 

riting return t 

: 
spokesn p 
private companies was shown in _ this 
program 

“We at Mutual of Oma eel well 
-ompensated in the knowledge t yur 
services have helped our nation meet a 
real need at a minimum of expenss 


Advertising Subcommittee 


Of NAIC Hears Fraizer 





The recent NAIC advertising subcom- 
mittee meeting in Dallas was 

der by Commissioner Austin of 
Carolina, chairman of the subcommittee 
There were no matters on the agenda 


At the request of the chairman, C. C 
Fraizer, HIAA cour sel, gave a bri f re- 
port on the status of the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. The T: ravelers Heal th 
Association now pending in the United 
States Court of Seale: for the Eighth 
Circuit at St. Louis. The case was argued 
on September 14, 1960 and the court has 


Benefits to Polio 
Victims Less Than 
1960 HII Reports 


1961, pi lio 
$4.3 million 


first nine months of 

received more than 
in benefits from insurance companies 
under the prov special polio 
expense policies, the Health Insurance 
Institute reported last week. 


In the 
victims 


isions of 


The HII said polio benefit payments by 
insurance companies were slightly 
than last year but that the incidence of 
polio was sharply down from 19960. 

Through September 30 of this year, 
persons protected by polio expense pol- 
icies received an estimated $4,301,000 in 
benefits from insurance companies, a de- 
crease of 6% from the $4,577,000 in polio 
benefits paid in the same 1960 period 

However, Public Health Service figures 
show that there were 915 reported cases 
4 polio in the United States in the first 


less 


nine months of 1961, which includes the 
peak summer polio months. This was a 
decrease of 00% from the 2,290 cases 
of polio reported in the first three- 
quarters of last year, which ended up 
being the lowest year for polio since 
1938 

The HII said the fact that benefits did 
not decline as rapidly as the polio inci 
dence illustrates the cost of long-term 
recuperative and treatment needs in- 
volved in the illness. The Institute also 
pointed out that the polio benefit figures 
were limited to payments made under 


polio expense policies and did not include 
the benefits to polio victims under other 
types of health insurance policies 

This year seems certain to be the low- 
est for polio incidence since 1915, stated 
the HII. The highest year was 1952 when 
58,000 were reported, but 
has been a decline since the Salk 
vaccination programs were initiated in 
1955 

In all of 1960, there were 3,190 polio 
only 6% of the 1952 total, and it 
was the lowest polio year since the Salk 
programs. The final figures for this year 
are almost sure to be lower, the HII pre- 


nearly 


there 


cases 


ASCs, 


dicted 

Back in 1915, there were 1,639 polio 
cases and the lowest year since then was 
1938 with 1,705 cases. 


The Institute added that the 915 polio 
cases reported through September 30 of 
this year were broken down into 5389 
paralytic 
] 
i 
\ 


cases, 217 non-paralytic and 109 
isted as unspecified Of the 2,290 polio 
clims in the first nine months of 1960 
some 1,573 


3 were paralytic cases, 490 were 
non- paralyti and 227 were unspecified. 





In a typic # polio expense policy, an 

‘ ; ef 
adult for an annual premium of $3 can 
provide himself with up to $5,000 in med- 
ical benefits, and give his children the 
same coverage for $2 a child, said the 


HI] 


not rendered a decision 


A status report by zones on the states 
vhich have adopted the NAIC advertis- 
ing rules was submitted. The report 


should not be interpreted to mean that 


states which have not adopted the NAIC 
Rules do not have ones r rules or statutes 
in force governing insurance advertis- 
ing, it was asennad Specific reference 


should be made to the 
tions of each individual state in any 
discussion of advertising requirements 
of that particular state 

States which have not officially adopted 
the NAIC Rules were urged to adopt 
them immediately. 


laws and regula- 


St Happened Last “Week: 


HIAA’s Expanded Education 
Program Slated to Go 
Into Operation in January 


The expanded education program of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America will go into operation at the 
beginning of January with the opening 
of a course entitled, Principles of Indi- 
vidual Health Insurance II, and the sec- 
ond term of the basic course in Group 
accident and health insurance, the HIAA 
announced last week. 

More than 1,000 graduates of the asso- 
ciation’s original basic course on indi- 
vidual health insurance and graduates of 
the discontinued Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference Institute course 
are eligible for the new individual health 
insurance secondary course, which will 
run for 15 weeks ending with an exam- 
ination June 4. 

A spokesman for the association an- 
nounced that a course entitled Principles 
i Individual Health Insurance I, which 
replaced the old basic course, will go into 
operation in September 1962. The spokes- 
man said the need for education was 
demonstrated by the widespread interest 
in previous courses. 

The scope and depth of the new 
courses were examined in Philadelphia in 
November, at a seminar for instructors 
and educational correspondents from HI- 
AA member companies. The seminar 
was held as an adjunct to the associa- 
tion’s Individual Insurance Forum. 

The instructors, who had conducted 
classes on the old basic course, heard a 
detailed and lively discussion of the new 
courses. The general sessions were pre- 
sided over by William B. Cornett, whe 
is chairman of the individual insurance 
subcommittee of the HIAA education 
committee., and director of health insur- 
ance for The Prudential. 


First General Session 


At the first general session, 
McCrystal, chairman of the education 
committee, and assistant vice president. 
Home Life, discussed the a of 
the education program. Albert E. Has- 
kell, director of individual he: tg insur- 
ance sales for Liberty Life, detailed 
the results of the program to date, ¥ while 
Christopher J. Cox, assistant secretary, 
North American Reassurance, formulated 
the Principles of Individual Health In- 


James T. 


surance I and II. 
Two sessions of Instructor’s Round 
Table, moderated by William M. Hamil- 


ton, CLU supervisor of field training, 
district agencies, The Prudential, fol- 
lowed before the next general session at 
which there was a panel discussion, tech- 
nical knowledge and teaching skills, mod- 
erated by Charles E. Stevens, assistant 


vice president, Life Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

The panel members and their topics 
were: Actuarial, Everett D. Armantrout, 


director of sales research, Provident Mu 
tual Life; claims, R. C. Williams, director 
of health insurance, Mutual Of New 
York; field underwriting, John R. Rudell, 
agency vice president, Massachusetts 
Casualty; selection of risks, Charles H 
Edwards, vice president and underwrit- 
ing secretary, Guardian Life; and train- 
ing, Ronald R. Pariseau, training direc- 
tor, John Hancock. 
HIAA President H. 
is executive vice 
Southern Life, 


Lewis Rietz, who 
president of Great 
was the featured lunch- 
eon speaker. Another panel session, Tips 
for the Teacher, followed, moderated by 
Richard A. Edwards, HIAA counsel. 


Panel members were F. C. 


Goodell, per- 
sonnel department, Mutual of Omaha, 
and Douglas iis Moe, second vice pres- 


ident—personal health, Colonial Life. 
Closing remarks were made by Fran- 
cis T. Curran, vice chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, and supervisor of the 
statutory disability division of America 


Mayor Wagner Hits 
Kerr-Mills Law, Has 
New Benefit Plan 


Calling last week for substantial bene- 
fit expansion in New York State’s new 
medical care for the aged program (Kerr- 
Mills Law), New York’s Mayor Wagner 
also proposed a lowering of eligibility 
requirements. 

In a bill submitted for consideration by 
the 1962 New York Legislature, Mr. 
Wagner called the present range of state 
benefits “inadequate” and asked that the 
following be added to a revised plan: 

Dental services, laboratory and X-ray services, 
eyeglasses, private duty nursing, diagnostic 
screening and preventive services, and home care 
and rehabilitation aid. 


Layhmond Robinson, “New York 
Times” reporter, said Mr. Waigner fur- 
ther proposed that the present means 


test for eligibility under the state law be 
eliminated entirely. Mr. Robinson con- 
tinued: 

“The state program which is adminis- 
tered by local welfare departments, now 
requires that a single person must use 
any income exceeding $1,800 a year and 
a married couple $2,600 toward medical 
expenses before becoming eligible for 
public assistance. 

“The Mayor proposed that eligibility 
be based on ‘insufficiency’ of income or 
ready cash to pay medical bills. 

“He also called for the elimination of 
a provision obliging help, where possible. 
to pay medical expenses for the older 
er 

“The term now includes husband, wife, 
child and parent. The Mayor’s revision 
would make only the husband or wife 
of the persons applying for assistance re- 
sponsible for this aid. 

“The Mayor contended that the pro- 
gram’s provisions were so rigid that an 
aged couple seeking aid under it ‘would 
have to sell their own home over their 
heads, and use up the proceeds before 
qualifying.’ 

“However, the State Social Welfare 
Department, in an analysis of the state 
law issued last April said that ‘real prop- 
erty used as a home, clothing, and house- 
hold effects and the cash surrender value 
of life insurance (not in excess of $500) 
need not be utilized in paying for medi- 
cal care.’ 

“The program, proposed by Governor 
Rockefeller and enacted by the 1961 
Legislature, has been a bone of conten- 
tion between the Governor and Mr. 
Wagner ever since. 

“The Governor has accused the Mayor 
of failing to implement the program in 
the city and the Mayor has complained 
that the program was insufficient to meet 
the needs of the persons it was designed 
to serve.” 


“Bed-Disability Days” In 
United States Top Billion 


In the course of a year, the employed 
population of the United States spent 265 
million days in bed as a result of illness 
or injury, the Health Insurance Institute 
said last week. 

This represents one-quarter of the 
1,054,800,000 “bed-disability days”  suf- 
fered by the civilian non-institutional 
population during the year ending June 
1960, the institute said. The information 
was based on an analysis of data from 
the U. S. National Health Survey. 





Fore-Loyalty Group. Classes for the 
basic course in Group accident and 
health insurance also will begin after 
January 1, and run for 15 weeks with an 
examination April 30. 
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Group Major Medical Trends of 1961 


Most Serious Problem Is Steady and Rapid Rise in Cost of Medical Care; Annual 
Premium Increase of 5 to 10% Annually Expected Since Major Medical 
Rates and Claim Costs Move With 100% Correlation to Medical Care 
Costs; Unnecessary Utilization of Hospital Facilities Causing Concern 


At the 1961, 33,000,000 
\mericans will be insured under major 
edical insurance policies issued by insur- 
ice companies, an astonishingly large num- 
her of people, considering that the coverage 
since 1951. Insurance 
about 58,000,000 
\mericans under Group insurance pol- 


end of some 


has evolved only 


companies now insure 


icies for hospital and surgical charges, 
and more than half of these have major 
medical coverage as well. 

During 1960, 65% of the Group medical 

‘are insurance cases sold by New York 
Life contained major medical coverages 
m either the comprehensive or supple- 
nientary basis. 
Major medical coverage thus has been 
e most important new design of the last 
decade. To what extent has it accom- 
plished its original purpose and what 
problems have appeared? 


h 


Intent of Major Medical Design 


Major medical insurance had the fol- 
lowing purposes according to its design- 
ers: 

1. To emphasize benefits for extensive 
and expensive medical care through large 
maximums and to minimize benefits for 
minor medical treatment through deduc- 
tibles, thereby obtaining optimum effic- 
ie my for insurance dollars. 

To fill the gaps in the traditional 
wes coverages (hospital, surgical, med- 
ical, ete.) and to provide broad non- 
compartmentalized coverage without em- 
ae isis on type of facility or speciality. 

To establish a proper climate for 
Ps doctor and patient to decide about 
the type and extent of care and the level 
of fees and cost by use of coinsurance 
and uniform coverage of medical care 
charges. 

The early design of Group major med- 
ical was a supplement to traditional 
base plan coverages and typically paid 
benefits (up to $5,000 or $10,000), equal 
to 75% or 80% of major medical charges 
in excess of the sum of (a) a deductible 
of $100 per year and (b) the base plan 
benefits. This design is still very com- 
mon. 

Then the comprehensive form was de- 
veloped to operate without base plan 
coverages and typically paid 80% of med- 
ical care charges (up to $10,000 per 
illness) in excess of a deductible of $50 
during each calendar year for all ill- 
nesses. This is the design which meets 
most completely the intent of the major 
medical described above. However, it 
has never been very popular because of 
complete absence of first-dollar cover- 
age. 

The popular form of comprehensive 
major medical is similar to the last de- 
scribed but it has a first-dollar full- 
payment area for hospital charges, usu- 
ally providing the first $500 of hospital 
charges for semi-private room and board 
and for special services. 

In New York Life major medical cov- 
erages are about evenly divided between 
variations of the supplementary form and 
variations of the comprehensive form 


By Donatp D. Copy 
Vice President and Group Actuary, 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


with  first-dollar areas of 


hospital charges. 
Appraisal of Major Medical 


Most of those who advanced the major 
medical design feel that on the whole 
the structure has proved to be well con- 
ceived. We recognize that certain prob- 
lems have developed during our decade 
of experimentation. ‘Most of these prob- 
lems arise from dilemmas existing gen- 
erally in voluntary insurance of medical 
care and are not characteristic 
entirely of major medical coverage. 


full-payment 


costs 


Most Serious Problem 


The most serious problem facing the 
hospital and medical professions and the 
insurance carriers is the steady and 
rapid rise in the cost of medical care 
The cost of medical care per capita for 
many years appears to have been increas- 
ing at the rate of 5% per year. In the 
hospital area the rate of increase is about 
10% per year and hospital services make 
up about one-third of the total medical 


care services. 

These cost increases result from both 
higher and real cost and inflation. The 
increase in real cost represents some 


abuse and some unnecessary utilization, 
but more importantly it reflects better 
medical care by more highly trained 
personnel using better techniques, facili- 
ties and equipment. The inflationary 
part of the increase represents not only 
the depreciation in the value of the 
dollar but also the affects of betterment 
in industrial productivity. These cannot 
be reflected in any marked degree in 
medical care, since medical care is 


pri- 
marily a personal service function. The 
better pay of non- professional people 
in medical facilities is an illustration 
of this. 


Because of the nature of the under- 
lying causes of these increases, Ameri- 
cans have to expect to devote an increas- 
ing percentage of future national expend- 
itures to medical care. 

Considerable effort is being made by 
the insurance mechanisms and the med- 
ical professions to optimize the use and 
cost of medical facilities. Yet, granted 
complete success in these activities, the 
effects of economic forces and the new 
and expensive patterns of medical care 
will drive up medical costs at the rate 
of 5% to 10% annually. Since major med- 
ical insurance claims costs move with 
100% correlation to medical care costs, 
premiums must be expected to increase 
5% to 10% annually. Furthermore, actu- 
aries have not been able to develop expe- 
rience rapidly in this rapidly expanding 
major medical area. As a result, pre- 
miums for this coverage have not been 
established at sufficiently high levels. 


Premiums Raised 25-30% in 1961 


During 1961, most of the large writers 
of major medical have adjusted their pre- 


mium rates to more realistic levels. In 
fact, the increases in some instances ran 
as high as 25% to 30%, representing in- 
creases for several years during which 
premiums were not advanced 

From these new levels, policyholders 


with comprehensive major medical 
erages should expect their premiums to 
‘nerease by 5% to 10% annually. Insur- 
ance. companies, agents and_ brokers 
should disclose this fact to their major 
medical clients 


coVv- 


The complexity of benefits has made 
specific detection of cost trends difficuls 
and there is always a range of premiums 
among the companies. Reformation of a 
premium to a proper level on a Group 
case frequently leads to transfer to an- 


other carrier. There is an annual float 
of thousands of cases in the country 
trom carrier to carrier. This thas led to 





About the Author 


Vice President and Group Actuary 
Donald D. ‘Cody joined New York Life in 
1951 when the company entered the 
group insurance field. He is in charge of 
actuarial, contract, product development 
and annuity matters in Group insurance 
operations. 

Mr. Cody is active in committees of the 


Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, the Life Insurance Association of 
America, the Health Insurance Council and 


the Society of Actuaries. He is vice chair- 
man of the HIAA committee on economics 
of financing medical care and vice chairman 
of the allied health services committee of 
the Health Insurance Council. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard, he is a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. 





increases in sales costs and administra- 


tion costs, to claims losses relative to 
premiums, and to a reluctance to pro- 
gress as rapidly as desirable in new 


benefit designs and areas of coverage. 
The actuarial profession is aware of 
lack of up-to-date knowledge of claims 
cost trends and is working hard at im- 
proving its techniques of analysis so as 
to bring out timely dependable data. 


Unnecessary Utilization of Facilities and 
Fee Increases 

The existence of any insurance can 
affect the choice, extent and fees of med- 
ical care. Unnecessary hospitalization for 
convenience or profit of hospital, patient 
or doctor; unnecessary visits by doctors; 
unnecessary diagnostic tests; unnecessary 
prescribing of drugs in hosipt: als, and 
many other abuses can be encouraged 
by both traditional and major medical 
forms of hospitalization, surgical and 
medical insurance. 


To control these abuses, hospital and 











Fabian Bachrach 


DONALD D. CODY 


medical associations are establishing bet- 
ter planning of facilities, standard ac- 
counti ng techniques with ‘resultant more 
dependable charge patterns, utilization 
and review committees and relative value 
schedules of surgical, medical and labora- 


tory fees. The Health Insurance Council, 
company associations and individual in- 
surance companies are undertaking bet- 


ter education of the public, of their home 
office and field personnel, and of the 
medical profession. They are introducing 
loss control procedures to detect unne- 
cessary utilization of facilities and abuses 
of fee making and developing nationally 
a system to prevent overinsurance with 
its effects on overutilization of facilities. 
Certain Characteristics 


Major medical coverages have certain 
characteristics which need special atten- 
tion in this On the one hand, the 
broad scope of major medical coverage, 
for instance, puts much less emphasis 
on use of hospital unnecessarily. In- 
deed, in the absence of a first-dollar 
full-coverage area of hospital coverage, 
there would be little incentive to use the 
hospital unnecessarily for minor ailments. 
The best designs of major medical have 
a deductible at least on hospital special 
service charges for this reason. 


On the other hand, the absence of 
scheduled limits on doctor and surgeon 
fees can be a weakness in some parts 
of the country especially in small cases. 
The major medical contract relies on the 
charging of fees on a usual and custom- 
ary basis for the area in which they are 
incurred, not exceeding those usually 
charged in the absence of insurance. 
Where insurance companies, employers 
and medical societies can establish prac- 
tices and understandings, this concept 
appears to be able to establish working 
control of fees on as good a basis as 
exists for charge patterns in the absence 
of major medical. The California Rela- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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International Assn. of Health Underwriters 






Board Members Leading Active, Varied Lives 


Ouick now: Which executive board 
member of the International Association 
of Health Und erwriters was featured male 

vocalist for ae late Herbie Kay’s orchestra 
a Dor Baa Lamour was female vocal- 
ist? Too hard? Alright. Do you know who 
on the 1961-62 IAHU executive board has 
a half hour TV barbecue cooking show 
or which one did preliminary design work 
on the “Terrier” guided missile The 


all here, plus biographical and 
data you will want to know 
association sone chairmen 


answers are 
other vital 
about current 


Willis H. Ashley. Native of Medota, 
Ill. . . . University of Illinois graduate 
(1947) . . . a U. S. Air Force captain, 
spent two years in the South Pacific 





joined McClure Agency, Kansas City in 
1951 .. . a member of Kansas City Life 
Underwriters Assn., Kansas City A. & H 
Assn lonet presi dent), Chamber of Com- 
merce, Breakfast at Ei ight Club, Metho- 
dist Church family includes wife and 
four sons favorite pastime: golf. 
* * * 

Maurice Ausley. General agent in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. for North American Co 
for Life, Accident and Health had 
42 applications first month . . honor 
roll of company first 12 months . . . pres- 
ident of Alabama association of IAHU, 
1958-59 chairman of IAHU public 
relations committ honorary mem- 
ber of — ingham Sales Executive 
Club a University of Alabama grad- 





RECOGNIZED VALUE 


More than 10% of all 
new business written by 
lowa State Travelers 
in 1960 was issued to 
men in the Insurance 
Industry. 





Since 1880 — 
Accident /nsurance at 
Low Cost 


SotwasStial 


MUTUAL ASSOCIATION 





Dutton STAHL, President 
DES MOINES 




















. graduate of LUTC two year 
instructor, disability insur- 


uate 1955... 
life course... 


ance training course . U.S. Army staff 
sergeant, 1951-54, discharged a first lieu- 
tenant ... radio announcer 1954 for WU- 


OA in Tuscaloosa, Ala. . elected presi- 
dent of Birmingham Cooperative Stores, 
Inc., 1961 . married with one daughter 
and son. 


+ * ok 
Robert S. Boyle. President of “thriv- 
ing” Accredited Insurance Associates, 
Inc., in St. Petersburg, Fla. born in 


Man ge Del studied at Frank- 
lin Tech Institute . . . ended World War 
Il as a chief engineer and naval archi- 
tect at Lancaster, Pa. ... moved to Flor- 
ida and started in insurance likes 
antique cars, skin diving, thoroughbred 
horseracing .. . honored in 1958 by Opti- 
mists Club with its outstanding service 
award ...he and Mrs. Boyle have three 
boys and a girl. 

” * 


Emmet E. Brewick. Represents Wood- 


men Accident & Life in Sioux Falls, 
>. BD. joined Woodmen Accident as 
local agent in 1935 . promoted to 
district manager in 1937 appointed 


South Dakota agency manager in 1940 


. went to home office in 1944 to hire 
and train field staff in ten midwestern 
states appointed state supervisor 


for South Dakota in 1947 
ident of South Dakota Assn. of & H. 
Underwriters, 1954-55... secretary-treas- 
urer, 1957-58 president again in 
1959-60 first state chairman of the 
Health Insurance Council in 1958 . . 
member of South Dakota Assn. of Life 
Underwriters since 1948 served in 
advisory capacity, health insurance con- 
sultant, South Dakota Governor’s com- 
mittee for White House Conference 
on Aging ... member, board of trustees, 
Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, Sioux 
Falls . . . also member of Elks, Sioux 
Falls Chamber of Commerce and Isaak 
Walton League married 
* 


. first pres- 


Robert E. Demmons. The youngest 
member of the IAHU board (32) and the 
only bachelor . heads health insurance 
department of Pan-American Life in New 
Orleans born in Helena, Mont. and 
attended San Jose State College in Cali- 
fornia began insurance career as 
agency secretary, commercial division of 
Continental Casualty this summer 
engineered a direct mail membership 
recruitment experiment for the New 
Orleans association 

* * * 

Fred E. Dinehart. Represents Metro- 
politan Life in Meriden, Conn. has 
been IAHU zone chairman for three 
years long active in National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters as president 
of the local chapter, state chapter and 
national committee member a CLU 


since 1959... taught pilot courses Part I 
and II of LUTC training in Meriden... 
a member of Shriners, Elks, Odd Fel- 
lows, Eagles, Moose Lodge, Grange, 
Lions Club and American Legion 

past president of Hartford Association 
of Health Underwriters ...a three year 


veteran of World War II hobbies: 
hunting, fishing and horseback riding. 
* * * 
Richard H. Dutwiler. Assistant man- 
ager of National Casualty’s southern Cal- 


ifornia agency . . . served as general 
chairman of the 1958 IAHU national 
convention held in Los Angeles . . . joined 


National Casualty ten years ago in Los 
Angeles . . . past president of local 
A. & H. Managers Club and Health 


Underwriters Association ... past presi- 
dent of California Association of Health 
Underwriters has been serving as 


Master of Atwater Lodge +622 F. and 
A. M 

x * * 
Morris B. Hack, CLU. saltimore 
native and graduate of University of 


Maryland in 1929 . started as assist- 
ant manager for Metropolitan Life 

for the last ten years has been Baltimore 
general agent for Continental Casualty 
and Continental Assurance active 
in America-Israel Society and Zionist 
Organization of America as well as 
University of Maryland Alumni Asso- 
ciation ... married with a grown daugh- 
ter and a son who is a pension consultant 
in the agency has been called by 
the Health Insurance Underwriter, “A 
perfectionist and scholar of the busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

Milton H. Josephson. Goes by the 
nickname “Joe”... assistant secretary of 
Southland Life in Dallas . serves as 
program chairman on IAHU board 
attended University of Wisconsin and 
New York University . after military 
service in World War II, spent six years 
broadcasting special events for NBC 
radio in Northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota . joined Southland Life in 1953 

made A. & H. field supervisor in 
1955 and assistant secretary in 1959 . 
active in teaching LUTC-A. & S. as past 
president of Dallas Association of Health 
Underwriters . .. likes golf and spectator 
sports... active in American Red Cross 
and Boy Scouts . married with three 
children, he is Deacon in the Preston 
Hollow Presbyterian Church . a Sun- 
day School teacher for 12 years. 

* * * 

Stanley E. Kelley. Portland, Ore. 
branch manager for Bankers Life & Cas- 
ualty . . . entered insurance business “fresh 
out of the Air Force” in 1947 . Was a 
top producer nationally for many months 

. appointed branch manager of Albu- 
querque office in 1951 which encompassed 
all of Arizona, New Mexico, part of 
Texas and Nevada promoted to as- 
sistant regional manager in Denver for 
two years beginning 1954... went to the 
home office later as agency director . 
now is responsible for Hawaii, Oregon, 
Idaho and part of Washington .. . presi- 
dent of Oregon Health Underwriters 
Association now filling unexpired 
term of Malcom Bryant on IAHU board 
; has two children, a boy 14 and a 
girl 12... flys a 1960 Cessna Skylane and 
is a golfer. 

ee 

William A. Knight. Sone of Gil Knight 
former president of IAHU, and pioneer 
founder of the Knight agency in Cleve- 
land at the turn of the century ...a 
veteran of 26 yeas as agent and general 
agent, he represents Federal L. & C. 
served on IAHU’s board in the early 
1950s has ‘held top offices in the 
Cleveland and Ohio state health and life 
underwriters organizations . . . appointed 
to IAHU board to fill unexpired term of 
John Forrest who was elected to vice 
president regarded as an excellent 
speaker and organizer. 

a 


Henry Levine. 
Orange, N. 


General agent in East 
J. for Washington National 


. past president of New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Health Underwriters . . . active 
in planning IAHU convention in New 


former instructor of 
. a co-chairman of the 


York last June... 
LUTC-A. & S... 





Leading Producers Round Table in 1953- 
54... graduate of LIAMA’s 1945 man- 
agement school active in civic, Red 
Cross, Jewish charities and captain in 
special deputy sheriffs department of 
Civil Defense married, he is the 
father of two boys and a girl. 
et we 

Andrew K. Miller, Jr. Assistant 
president and general manager of 
Moines Casualty started with The 
Travelers in 1937 as field assistant in 
Denver later transferred to Des 
Moines as assistant manager of casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines .. . entered the 
U. S. Navy in 1944 as lieutenant junior 
grade and upon graduation held the rank 
of lieutenant senior grade... was special 


vice 
Des 


representative for Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity in Dallas before joining Des 
Moines Life & Casualty married, 


with a son who is a senior at University 
of Iowa and a daughter who is Colorado 
State University junior .. . junior warden 
on the vestry of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church . . . a member of Za-Ga-Zig 
Shrine of Des Moines, Des Moines Con- 
sistory, Acanthus Blue Lodge, and Iowa 
Lodge of the Elks, No. 98... hobbies are 


golf and handball . . on the Leading 
Producers Round Table committee of the 
IAHU as well as the associate members 


committee. 
* * x 


J. W. Paull. General 
for Associates Life... TAHU zone chair 
man for Michigan has been secre- 
tary, vice president and president of the 
Detroit chapter of IAHU also vice 
president and president of the Michigan 
chapter has served as international 
~hairman of Leading Producer’s Round 
Table . entered A. & H. and life field 
in 1944 with Mutual of Omaha as field 
representative . qualified for all honor 
clubs during next five years joined 
Detroit Mutual Insurance Co. in 1950 
and became agency manager same year 

made agency supervisor of com- 
mercial A. & H. and Ordinary Life in 
1957 joined Associates Life in 1960 

has three children and enjoys hunt- 
ing and fishing 


agent in Detroit 


> * * 
W. Harold Peterson. Executive vice 
president of Underwriters National As- 


surance Co. of Indianapolis... has B.S 
degree in political science from U.C.L.A. 

. joined Mutual of Omaha after college 
in home office . . . in 1951 was promoted 
to policy approval department . .. named 
to head newly-created special risks de- 
partment three years later... became an 
agent in 1954 representing several life 
and health companies and three years 
later developed health insurance opera- 


tions for American United Life of In- 
dianapolis was superintendent of 
agencies for that company until 1960 
when he joined Robert W. Osler and 


other prominent insurance men in organ- 
izing Underwriters National . .. an active 
member of NALU, he is also past presi- 
dent of Indianapolis Health Underwriters 
Association chairman of IAHU 
educational committee and director of 
disability insurance training council 
has revised the procedure manual for 
IAHU and written a new seminar guide 
for officer workshops a member of 
Sertoma and Kiwanis clubs, he also serves 
as County Red Cross drive chairman 
. . a monthly columnist for Indiana 
‘Agent Magazine . one of the young- 
est persons to ever appear in Who’s Who 
In Insurance married, he has two 
sons and a daughter ... does a half hour 
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WRITE YOUR OWN 





SUCCESS 
STORY 


If your present connection 

isn’t offering you the kind of 
opportunity that promises you 

a better tomorrow, 

think about this for a moment — 





There’s not a more exciting, more rewarding busi- 
ness opportunity anywhere than a selling career 
with Mutual of Omaha. Men and women just like 
you are earning $10,000 — $15,000 — $20,000 a 
year, and more, offering their clients the very best 
in health insurance coverage. They’ve found the 
door to success wide open at Mutual of Omaha. 


If you’re wondering what makes the difference at 
Mutual of Omaha, take a look at these sure-fire 
sales helps. They’re all a part of Mutual’s excitingly 
different sales promotion program carefully plan- 
ned to help the salesman every step of the way to 
sales success... 


Bigger Earnings Right Away Mutual of Omaha’s 
revolutionary Career Starter Plan can increase your 
income by as much as 40% from the first day you 
start to sell. There’s no waiting period — increased 
earnings are immediate and dramatic. 





Training for Increased Income Mutual of Omaha 
representatives are given a thorough background in 
planning, prospecting and the latest sales tech- 








MUTUAL BENE 


niques. As you develop you receive further training 
opportunities that increase your capacity to earn. 
And all of this training doesn’t cost you a nickel. 


A Really Complete Product Line With a plan for 
every prospect, Mutyal of Omaha salesmen enjoy 
a higher percentage of closes. They make more 
sales, earn more commission dollars with the same 
amount of effort. 





Greatest Advertising Program Ever Mutual of 
Omaha offers its field representatives the most 
powerful advertising campaign in health insurance 
history. It’s a hard-hitting, continuing advertising 
program that backs you up all the way. 





So if your present connection isn’t offering you this 
kind of opportunity for sales success, it’s time for a 
change. Make a New Year’s resolution now to 
become a career representative with Mutual of 
Omaha. Write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, today for full details without 
obligation. 


Howard Dewey 








if 
Mutual of Omaha 
|“ Dept. 1261 
Ulue \Yow, | Sth 
t | Good : Tell me more about the career opportunities at 
@) F OMAHA Neighbor! Mutual of Omaha. 
a a or 
The Greatest Name in Health Insurance : eM a feet ne ein LE se, Bty 
FIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION City canines si scicinincnetines 
' 
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Home Office — Omaha, Nebraska 
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When Is a Trend a Trend? 





1961 Trends in Health Insurance 


By KennetH T. Kinc 


Vice President, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
and Affiliated Companies 


Perhaps as the first logical step in 
trving to assess the direction or direc- 
tions in which our health insurance busi- 
ness is likely to flow, we should define 
what we mean by “trend.” 

It seems to me that there are two 
definitions and that the distinction is 
creat. Our attitude must be different and 
the necessary actions must be guided by 


the type of trend we mean. Further, 
an error in confusing the two types can 


influence the future in a fashion not 





whose responsibility revolves around the 
duction of underwriting profit for our 
company or our agency. The two types 


of trends are (1) trends induced by con- 


| } ‘v1 . } 
sumer demand and (2) trends induced by 
what companies or agents think the 
} uld he 
consumer should ay 


Voices We Must Hear But Do We? 


The former is a real trend These are 
the voices we must hear and to which 
we must listen—but, it 1s not always easy 


to be sure that these are the voices we 


do hear 
Perhaps much could be learned from 
examining the past few years’ develop 













SYMBOL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The Loyalty Pin—proud- 
ly worn by more than 
200 Inter-Ocean agents— 
represents over 1600 years 
of service. It attests to 
the stability of the com- 
pany, to the spirit of faith 
and dedication reflected 
in fair dealing with asso- 
ciates, policy-owners and 
the public. With Inter- 





| Ocean, you're in good 
company. Write for in- 
formation 





Inter-Ocean 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 6. Ohio 





ment in the fields of fire and casualty. 
Our associates in those lines have been 
riding a surging wave of increasing 
coverage, broader forms, policy packag- 
ing, increased service and rate modifica- 
tion. The result has not been good for 
the stockholder of the insurance com- 
pany, the agent, the employe of the 
company—neither has this trend been 
truly beneficial to the consumer in the 
final analysis 

Is it possible that companies and 
agents induced a trend toward these 
broader forms because they thought the 
consumer wanted them? 

Let’s examine three of the generally 
accepted trends in health insurance that 
we hear about every day (from each 
other) in an attempt to judge whether 
they are cons umer demands or our own 
guess as to what we think people should 
have—or some combination of the two 


Non-Can or Guaranteed Renewable Will 
Replace All Other Forms 


Well, maybe; but it seems to me that 
this would be harmful to those consumers 
who either cannot afford the added pre- 
mium for these renewability features or 
who cannot qualify under the neces- 
sarily more underwriting re- 
quirements 


stringent 


It is also true that coverage is general- 
ly broader in renewable-at-the-option- 
of-the-company forms. What then of the 
buyer who has a lifetime claim? Is he 
better off with a lifetime benefit non- 
guaranteed renewable policy or with a 
ten-year benefit non-can policy ? 

No one will logically argue that re- 
newable at the option of the company 
policies are as good as non-can or guar- 
anteed renewal ble policies; but, I, for one, 
will argue that the disappearance of all 
but non-can or guaranteed renewable 
forms would be harmful to all concerned. 

do not believe that this will happen 
because I don’t believe that the con- 
sumer wants it to happen. Some of us 
may think it should happen and we try 
o convince each other at every oppor- 
tunity that the demand is great. But the 
consumer, given a choice, still buys far 
more renewable at the option of the 
company forms than any other. 

We cannot, by legislation or salesman- 
ship, force Chevrolet buyers to buy 
Cadillacs 


Group Coverages Will Replace Individual 
Policies 

If we have any one thing in our in- 
dustry it is an abundance of statistics 
Some are outright misleading and some 
Statistics are used by misinformed per- 
sons, or groups of persons, to prove be- 
yond all doubt that black is white. Seem- 
ingly reliable statistics, though, seem to 
continue to show substantial growth in 
individual lines in spite of the corollary 
growth in group coverages. Why? 

For the foreseeable future Group pol- 
icies will not replace individual policies 
because some members of the group will 
always need more coverage than the 
certificate provides. Some members of 
the group will demand different cover- 
age than that provided by ron group cer- 
tificate and finally, of course, many 
people do not and will not pon under 
most state laws for group coverage. 

As a point of fact there is no real 
difference between the group approach 
and the individual approach except that 
of mechanical form. The approach to a 


KENNETH T. 


KING 


given unit is frequently dictated by the 
specific laws of the state involved. 
“Group” in one state is “franchise” in 
another or “individual” in a third. The 
same coverages, at the same rates, with 
the same underwriting and the same 
commissions can be provided in any case 
The principal difference is one of cost 
of handling—but, even this can be mini- 
mized. 

What is likely, I believe, is that the 
line of demarcation separating group 
from individual will blur even more in 
the next few years so that distinction 
will be harder to find. The consumer will 
benefit in lower rates, better coverage 
and more desirable renewability features 
—hut, it is a matter of real indifference 





Kenneth King’s Background 

Kenneth T. King, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance C o., San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of its A. & S. activities, 
has shown initiative in creating new 
types of coverage and in expanding his 
companies’ portfolio of health insurance 
policies. He has devoted his entire busi- 
ness life to this important branch of 
the business. 

One of the organizers of a successful 
midwest A. & S. company, he joined Con- 
tinental Casualty and advanced through 
various managerial assignments to be- 
come resident vice president in charge 
of the company’s A. & S. business on the 
Pacific Coast. He joined the Fund Com- 
panies in mid-1958, 

Mr. King is a graduate magna cum 
laude of both Woodbury College and 
Purdue University Graduate school. In 
addition to his insurance accomplish- 
ments he spent over four years in the 
U. S. Marine Corps in World War II 
with combat service in the Tarawa and 
Saipan operations. He was the recipient 





of two Purple Hearts and the Presi- 
dential Citation. 
to him which piece of paper he re- 


ceives. 
Increased Government Activity? 


There will be increased government ac- 
tivity in the health insurance business 
at all levels. I believe that this is true 
from any point of view, but I don’t be- 
lieve that this activity is demanded by 
the consumer. In fact most of the poli- 
tical activities in our field now and in 
the future are probably not really of 
benefit to the consumer. We know 
this and I really believe that the insti- 
gators of these laws and rulings know it; 
but, all this is beside the point. 

In truth this activity is politically 
motivated. Voters get sick and _ sick 
people vote. It then becomes an ap- 
pealing avenue for political gain to 
promise to legislate or change legisla- 
tion so that the sick will be better cared 

(Continued on Page 109) 





Midland Mutual Life Film 
Highlights A. & H. Career 


A new audio-visual presentation deal- 
ing with career opportunities in life and 
health insurance selling has been devel- 
oped and introduced by Midland Mutual 
Life. 

Entitled, “Where Are You Going 
the filmstrip is in full color and runs 
for approximately 14 minutes. It features 
various company personnel from both 
field and home office. The film is de- 
signed for presentation by general agents 
and other field management associates to 
prospective new representatives and also 
to nominators or centers of influence 


Group Major Medical Trends 


(Continued from Page 63) 


tive Value Schedule with appropriate 
unit values is usually used by insurance 
companies for this purpose. 

Some actuaries, however, feel that ior 
smaller cases, especially in some areas, 
major medical policies ought actually to 
include schedules of medical and_ sur- 
gical charges to be used as maximums 
in the benefit formulation. It is recog- 
nized, however, that such schedules can 
tend to raise levels of fees in a com- 
munity. Also, a major medical policy 
with a maximum schedule of fees sta- 
bilizes premium costs in the face of in- 
flationary increases in charges at the 
expense of the employes who must pay 
tor the excess of charges over the max- 
imum in addition to deductibles and co- 
insurance. 

Coverage Problems 


Cost problems are so important that 
they have overshadowed the problems of 
adapting major medical coverage to new 
developments in medical care. Some of 
these problems are as follows: 

1. Progressive hospital care, skilled 
nursing home care and practical nursing 
care: Major medical policies usually ex- 
clude nursing homes and pratical nurses 
from coverage gf ae of lack of stand- 
ard accreditation and difficulty of estab- 
lishing care as medical rather than purely 
custodial or home-making. 

2. Psychiatric Services to unconfined 
patients are usually restricted because of 
the tendency of the services ig aioe: 
io increase almost without limit as ec: 
nomic barriers are removed. 

Definitions of “hospital” have had 
to be refined. Probably, some justifiable 
facilities have been excluded along with 
~ unnecessary ones. 

Definition of doctor has been ex- 
Bit d, such as in the group policy coy- 
cring Federal cmntloves, to include den- 
tists and podiatrists for certain types of 
coverage 

5. Medical specialties (surgeons, in- 
ternists, general practitioners, anaesthesi- 
ologists, radiologists, pathologists, etc.) 
are treated with fewer preferences in 
major medical coverages. It is unfor- 
tunate that the hospital coverage of 
major medical still has preferential 
treatment as to deductibles and coinsur- 
ance thus perpetuating the different 
treatment of some specialties, depending 
on whether or not they work through 
the hospital. 

6. Overinsurance resulting from dupli- 
cation of mz ajor medical insurance with 
other group insurance (such as when 
husband and wife are both insured as 
employes of different employers and as 
dependents by their spouses) is excluded 
explicitly in most major medical policies 
However, the development of information 
as to the duplication is sometimes a 
problem. 

In summary, I would conclude that a 
decade of major medical experimentation 
has given 33,000,000 Americans a valuable 
comprehensive protection which has done 
all its designers intended. However, it 
also presents a challenge to tthe ability 
of insurance companies, medical profes- 
sions and the public to control utilization 
and cost and to expand coverage further 
as new patterns develop. 
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ALL AMERICAN NAMES HALLOCK 





Illinois Company Appoints Him Asso- 
ciate Agency Director for New Eng- 
land at Derosier Agency in Boston 


ROBERT P. HALLOCK 





EARNINGS DOWN FROM 1960 


Nationwide Corp. Earnings at $623,711 
For First Nine Months of 1961 Com- 
pared With $643,979 in 1960 
Nationwide Corp. reported earnings of 
$623,711 for the first nine months of this 
year and an equity of $3.6 million in the 
undistributed earnings of companies in 

which it has major investments. 

Earnings were down slightly from the 
$643,979 for the first three quarters of 
1960, but the nine-months’ equity in the 
undistributed earnings of companies 
owned by or associated with the corpora 
tion was $400,000 ahead of the figure for 
the corresponding period of last year 

The nine months’ operating results 
were announced in conjunction with a 
24% share distribution made to stock- 
holders recently, the second such distri- 
bution to be made this year 

The major holdings of Nationwide 
Corp. are Nationwide Life, Northwestern 
National Life, Michigan Life, and Na 
— Casualty Co. Their combined pre- 
mium income of $97.2 million was ap- 
proxi Mises 10% ahead of the same 
period last year 

The four companies showed a com 
bined operating gain of $5.6 million 
Combined insurance in force of the three 
life companies totaled nearly $5. billion 
on September 30, up $286 million since 
last December 50 


Commonwealth Life Enters 
Fire-Casualty Business 


The Kentucky Department of Insur 
ance has authorized a new subsidiary 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, to 
write disability, property and vehicle in- 
surance in Kentucky, Commissioner W. 
T. Hockensmith announced. 

The subsidiary, Commonwealth Fire 
& Casualty, has capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $2,000,000. Officers are Wil- 
liam H. Abell, president; Richard E. 
Farrer, executive vice president; John C, 
Grubb, vice president; and Victor B. 
Gerard, secretary, all of Louisville. 


McGuire Made Manager 


General Accident Group has appointed 
John F. McGuire manager of its Colum- 
bus, Ohio branch office. Mr. McGuire 
entered the insurance business in 1929 
with American Insurance Co. in the New 
York and Ohio territories. Subsequently, 
he was employed by the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America as special 

gent and supervising underwriter in 
Ohio. After service in the United States 
Navy from 1942 to 1945, he became asso- 
ciated with a large Cleveland general 
agency as associate manager, 


The Roland A. Derosier Agency of sales management with assistance from GRAY ADVANCED IN DETROIT 
Boston, which acts as regional director James R. Conefrey, 


Richard D. Gray has been advanced to 

: ° I . : fessional Z Z Ss ss . a) s adve 

of sales for the New England operations ssional division and Jack Russell, brok pace OE “les ddiiee ok thes heal 
; AL A "e Lif & Casualt f crage Manager assistant Claim manager at the etroit 

pi agg mag Penal it ag RE Mr. Hallock recently resigned as branch office of American Insurance 


Park Ridge, Ill, has appointed Robert superintendent of training and sales for Group, it has been announced by Resident 
P. Hallock, Jr. of Holden, Mass. asso- country-wide operations of Massachu. © 07U>: it has been announced by Residen 
Assn. and Paul Revere Vice President William S. Ewald. A 

Mr. Hallock will be responsible for the Life. He is a member of all Masonic graduate of Georgia Tech, Mr. Gray 
spread and development of new large- bodies including 
scale operations in the life and disability Shrine of Boston, 
insurance field which the agency has been Executive Chub, : ; . f: 
developing with business and professional president of the Dartmouth Club, and is ‘© laim supervisor in 1951, and trans- 
Hobbs Manufacturing ‘erred to the Detroit branch in 1955 as 


ciate agency director. setts Protective 


people throughout New England. He will a director of the 
be in charge of recruiting, training, and Co. of Worcester. 


the Alleppo he on joined The American at Baltimore in 
Kiwanis Club, Sales 949 as 
Worcester Club, past 








manager of the pro- 













an adjuster. He was promoted 









staff supervisor. 









getting your 
share of 


HOO-RAY 
days? 


* We're getting so many of them, we'd like to 
have more general agencies join in the heel-click- 
ing that’s going on in the Combined Companies. 

All of our HOO-RAY days are due to 
Combined’s proven sales formula that’s accom- 
plishing some remarkable things...among them 
... Skyrocketing agency income. 

If you’re a General Agent who’s interested in 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
























































reaping a big share of the AGH market, find 
out how Combined’s proven sales formula can 
make every day a HOO-RAY day for YOU. 
We're exclusive specialists, you know, in Acci- 
dent, Sickness, Hospital and Medical Insurance. 
Write today on your letterhead to: Disability 
Division, Combined Insurance Company of 
America, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
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1961 Edition of the Source Book 


Records Health Insurance Growth 


By ArtHurR E. O’LEary 
Health Insurance Institute, New York 


The value of health insurance to the 
average American is amply illustrated by 
the record of growth—and record of pub- 
lic acceptance—it has enjoyed over the 
past decades. This record has been 
chronicled by the Source Book of Health 


Insurance Data. 
The 1961 edition of the Source Book 
is now available from the Health Insur- 


It testifies to the fact that 
health insurance not only 
works, but has met with such universal 
acceptance that few, if any, U. S. indus- 
tries can dare hope to match its achieve- 
ment. 

Nearly 132 


ance Institute 
voluntary 


million persons in the 
United States, according to the latest 
official count, have some form of health 
insurance protection against health care 
costs. Approximately 1,300 voluntary in- 
sur ing organ:zations issue this protection 
to the American public. Benefits paid to 
help insured persons cus shion the financial 
effects of illness and injury totaled $5.7 
billion in 1960. 

Modern health insurance helps cover 
not only hospital, surgical and regular 
medical expenses, but also those of a ca- 
tastrophic or major medical nature as 
well as help replace earned income lost 
during disability periods. This is a cen- 
tury ahead and a world apart from the 
straight accident insurance policies issued 


in the 1860s. 
The Trend Today 
The trend of health insurance today 
is toward both vertical and horizontal 


growth. Vertically, there is a continuous 


increase in the number of people com- 
ing under its protection. Horizontally, 
there is a constant broadening of the 
protection of insured persons. Let’s cite 
some examples. 

From a vertical growth standpoint, the 
number of people with hospital expense 
protection, from 1950 to 1960, increased 
from 77 million to nearly 132 million. 

Over this decade, persons insured 
against surgical expense rose from 54 
million to over 121 million; the number 
with regular medical expense protection 
increased from 22 million to over 87 mil- 
lion; and the number under loss of in- 
come protection grew from 38 million to 
over 42 million. 

Major medical expense insurance, first 
recorded nationally in 1951, covered 108,- 
000 persons then and over 27 million by 
the end of 1 

But this is only half the story. Let’s 
look at the other half—the horizontal ex- 
pansion of protection during the fabulous 
"50s. 

At the end of 1990, 92% of Americans 
insured against hospital expense also had 
surgical expense insurance, whereas only 
71% of those with hospital expense cov- 
erage had surgical expense protection in 
1950. Over 66% of those with hospital ex- 
pense insurance had regular medical ex- 
pense protection in 1960, compared to 
28% so similarly insured ten years earlier. 

Another concrete example of the fact 
that the public is continually broadening 
its health insurance protection can be 

(Continued on Page 108) 





convenient spot. 


larned our ABC's. 


see it listed, YELL! 





Don't READ This if you have money to burn! 


But if a department store of Health Insurance can fill your 
needs, place this listing under your desk glass or in some other 


We haven't seen verything— We have been around though and 
"Hard-to-place" 
Your unusual case may be standard here. 
needs against this handy guide. Then call for details. If you don't 


Lou Medill, "Mr. A & H" 
MEDILL AGENCY, INC. 
ALL RISKS LIFE A & H AGENCY 


General Agents for Leading Companies in New York 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ATHLETICS GROUPS MAJOR MEDICAL 
School Key Man Individual 
Amateur Employees (5 or more) cones eer geeee _— 
Semi-professional Associations (10 or more) Cc ensive 
Professional Aviation 
All S: MAXIMUM INDEMNITY 
aia GUARANTEED RENEWABLE pone epee 
AVIATION Mejor Medical Death or Accidental 
Pilots Accident & Health Death and Dismemberment 
Special Flights no gues SUB-STANDARD 
World Wide urgica' 
Air Force Reserve For Individual & Family Heapttotteation ~ or 
Air National Guard see Medical Hospital 
Common Carriers to INDIVIDUAL mses 


$500,000 Hospital Expense All "Ages 
Surgical Expense -MEDI 
BUSINESS stodioal feoenee — MEDICAL 
Sole Owner Accident & Sickness Income 
Partners Comprehensive Major TRAVEL 
Corporation Medical Expense Common Carrier; All Con- 
Business Overhead Blanket Major Hospital- ances 24-hour Coverages 
Expense Nurse Expense i ividual & Group 


risks give us a real wallop. 
Check your clients’ 


OR 9-8150 








M. F. FROH DIES 

Melvin F. Froh, 48, in charge of acci- 
dent and health claims for the Kemper 
Insurance group, died recently in an 
Evanston, Ill. hospital. Mr. Froh had 
served in claim, production and sales 
positions with the Kemper organization 
since 1945, 

Mr. Froh had attended Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee. Survivors include 
his wife, a son, his mother, four sisters 
and a brother. 


IAHU Executive Board 


(Continued from Page 64) 


Sunday TV barbecue and cooking show 
called “Cook Along With Pete” . en- 
joys swimming and golf. 


* * * 


Harry Rieders. Represents Commer- 
cial Union-North British Group in 
Burlington, Vt... . started in A. & H. 
field in 1953 . . . organized Vermont 
IAHU chapter in 1955 . . . became its 
first president and in 1960 was appointed 
zone chairman . . . first Vermonter to 
qualify for LPRT gold award in 1956... 
repeated in the following four years... 


became the first qualifying life and gold 


member in that state ... besides religi- 
ous, charitable and community work, he 
belongs to the Masonic Order, Scottish 
Rites and Shrine . has been Grand 
Chancellor for Knights of Pythias of 
the Domain of Vermont . . . wife Eva, 


is a poet, artist, writer and Girl Scout 
leader . . . has two daughters and one 
son... eldest daughter is ee in 


art at Pratt Institute in New York . 
doesn’t ‘have much time for hobbies, but 
loves classical, chamber music and real 
jazz, also plays tennis. 


* * * 


Howard J. Rosan, CLU. President of 
Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. in New 
York for Continental Assurance ... was 
graduated from New York University 
in 10... tia as aeronautical en- 
gineer 1940-4 . received Naval Ord- 
nance Sratadinnies award in 1945 for pre- 
liminary design work on prototypes of 
“Terrier” guided missile . . . goog in- 
surance business same year . . . has been 
instructor, School of Insurance, N. 

. editor-in- -chief, New York Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association “Bulletin” 1959- 
1900 . . . associate editor of Bagh a 
monthly publication of the GLU... qual- 
ified for membership, Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1960... a director of 
New York CLU chapter . . . president, 
New York Association of Health Under- 
writers, 1959-61 member of New 
York Life Underwriters’ Association, 
New York Life Supervisors’ Association, 
Insurance Federation of New York, 
American ‘Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance (now American 
Risk & Insurance Association) .. . civic 
activities: president, Riverdale Kiwanis 
Club, 1958; past Chancellor Commander, 
Knights of \Pythias; assistant district 
commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 
and director, Riverdale Mental Health 
Association . . . married, with four chil- 
dren, he enjoys gardening and model 
railroading. 


* * * 


Herbert K. Sloane. Has represented 
St. Paul Hospital & Casualty for the 
past 15 years... at age 12 was featured 
male vocalist with late Herbie Kay’s or- 
chestra when Dorothy Lamour was fe- 
male singer with the band. . . received 
his B.A. at University of Minnesota and 
B.S.I, degree at University of Minnesota 
Law School entered insurance in 
1946 forming the H. K. Sloane Agency, 
specializing in health insurance . . . ac- 
tive worker in Minnesota State Sales 
Congress ... past president of St. Paul 
Association of Health Underwriters 1959- 
60... currently is Minnesota state presi- 
dent and IAHU zone chairman . . . active 
on international LPRT committee and 
was instrumental in designing the new 
LPRT jewelry . . . past national president 
of Leading Producers Round Table hav- 


ing been elected at the 1960 IAHU con- 
vention held in Chicago . . . received the 
first Health Insurance Persistency award 
in 1960 .. . a 32nd degree Mason and 
Shriner . . . married and has one young 
son, 

’ .0- “t 

C. F. Tollefson. General agent for Mu- 
tual of Omaha in Fargo, N. D.... born 
1900 in Rugby, N. D., he walked five 
miles to and from school every day... 
left high school at 17 and worked fo 
bank until 1928 . . . became general 
agent for Mutual of Omaha in 1929... . 
two sons, Jim and Jerry, have been given 
increasing responsibilitv in the agency’s 
business allowing him time for his IA- 
HU activities .. . was national chairman 
for Leading Producers Round Table in 
1960-61 . . . hopes to double LPRT mem- 
bership in 1962... has been president 
of the state life and health underwriter 
associations as well as the Insurance 
Federation of North Dakota .. . active 
along with his wife in the Lutheran 
Church, he likes ito fish and play golf, 

* * x 

Fred T. Van Urk. General agent in 
Philadelphia for Mutual and United of 
Omaha... was graduated from Columbia 
University in 1000... joined Equitable 
Life the following year... in sales pro- 
motion and itraining until 1942 when he 
joined the D. Stuart Walker agency for 
Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life ... upon the death of Mr. Walker 
in 1953, was appointed general agent .. . 
earned his CLU degree in 1947... on 
board of directors of the companies’ gen- 
eral agents association . .. president in 
1959 of that association’s eastern man- 
agers division .. . member of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, Netherlands So- 
ciety and Marco Polo Club of New York 

. chairman of the Suburban Philadel- 
phia Committee, Foreign Student Ex- 
change of American Field Service 
hobby is photography. 

* * * 

Richard Virtue. Agent in Oklahoma 
City past president of Oklahoma 
Association of Health Underwriters . . . 
graduate, University of Oklahoma, with 
B.A. degree .. . an Air Force veteran 

. member of LPRT for A. & H., for 
life and qualifying... president, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma ‘Club of Oklahoma 
City . on board of directors of Okla- 
homa ‘Heart Association ... past Okla- 
homa County chairman of the Democratic 
Party was runner-up for 
Chamber of Commerce’s “Man of the 
Year” award in 1957 . . . member of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church and member 
of Brotherhood of St. Andrew .. . mar- 
ried, he has four children . . . hobbies are 
football and basketball. 

OK * * 


Gibson Wright. Heads his own agency 
for Continental Casualty in Eau Claire, 
Wis. . . . a leading producer for Great- 
West Life at Chicago, in 1924... next 
seven years was district manager at Du- 
luth, Minn. for Mutual of Omaha and 
United ‘Benefit Life . established his 
own agency at Eau Claire in 1944 be- 


Junior 


coming general agent for Continental 
Casualty’s intermediate and wholesale 
divisions . . . his associates have ex- 


panded operations to include general 
agencies for United States Life, Com- 
mercial Insurance of Newark, Time of 
Milwaukee and Inter-State of Des 
Moines . .. IAHU vice president in 1958 
. . past president of Northwestern Wis- 
consin and Wisconsin Health Under- 
writers ... born in Brockville, Ont. . . 
educated i in schools and colleges at Win- 
nepeg, Manitoba .. . serving as captain 
in Canadian Army, World War I 
a member of Eau Claire Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Zor Shrine at 
Madison, Mehara Shrine Club, the Scot- 
tish Rite and other Masonic bodies... . 
Wisconsin Association of Health Un- 
derwriters named him “Man of the bial 


in 1960 . . . married, his son Lloyd i 
agency vice president. 
i a. 


Biographies of board members Fay F. 
Cline, L. J. Lewis, Gene Eucker, Richard 
W. Michaels and Richard A, Myers were 
not available at press time. 
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| of Wind at 
CHRISTMAS-TIME 


E’RE almost ready to “close the books” for 1961 and it will be with a sense of satisfaction 
that R. J. KEANE, INC. has convinced a lot of insurance brokers on the “peace of 
mind” advantages of doing business with us. At the year-end approaches— 


First and foremost, we appreciate the many new brokerage friendships made 
this year and the loyalty of all our producers. You have helped us to show sub- 
stantial growth—we’ll close 1961 with well over our anticipated volume! 


Secondly, we extend sincere thanks to the companies which-we represent as 
general agents, particularly for their field-minded attitude (most of the time) on 
business submissions. Without such cooperation we would not have been able to 
develop the splendid increase in volume, of which we are so proud. 


INALLY, we see 1962 looming up as a challenging year of opportunity to do even a better 
job in satisfying your client needs. As specialists in A. & S. lines, Individual and Group, 
our portfolio of policies contains the “latest” in modern protection. 


In addition our claim service is excellent and our staff is constantly ‘on its toes” to serve 
you well. 


Truly, R. J. KEANE, INC. is geared for highspeed action. We give you the 
assurance that whatever the A. & S. problem, however difficult, we will come 


up with the right answer! 


May your Christmas Season be a merry one and may 1962 bring you a 
full measure of good health, happiness and prosperity. 


R. J. KEANE, INC, 
Exclusively A. & S. 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. Phone: YUkon 6-0230 


ROBERT J. KEANE, President AL NASSAU, Vice President 
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The Dutton Stahls of Des Moines 
Enjoy Many Unusual Hobbies 


A. & S. 


insurance company executive who enjoys 


It would be difficult to find an / 
more unusual hobbies than Dutton Stahl 
State 

Des 
and Mrs. Stahl, 
attended the 


and secretary of Iowa 


Mutual 


In November he 


president 
Travelers Association of 


Moines. 


also a_ collector, annual 
meeting of the National Button Society 
at Kansas City where she was elected to 
its board of directors. She collects antique 
buttons including old military and Eng 
lish colonial buttons 

In a completely different direction, 
Dutton Stahl compiles postal history and 
data on franking privileges extended to 
Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to General Ulysses 
S. Grant. “This is a fascinating hobby,” 
he says, “as it pertains to anything that 
was t 1 mail from the pony 


George 


transmitted by 
express days (1835-40) down to the pres- 
ent airmail days.” One of the by- 
products of this hobby is that Mr. Stahl 
gives talks on the “Relation between Di- 
rect Mail and Postal History” which ties 
in with his sienna operation in the 
mail order field 


Among other eomeuiies, the Stahls 
have a large assortment ol st day issuc 
covers, almost a complete pate ee, Sa of 


U.S. stamps from 1847 up to the present; 


some choice pieces of Mary Gregory 


glass, and Mr Ste ihl’s special collection 
of old biographies f U. S. Pre - gw 
and VIPs in ome “an “a ory. He has 


the biographies of all our P residents ex- 
cept Chester A arthur, and they were 
all written within 25 years of when the 
President was alive or while he was 


still active. 
In addition toa 
Stahl is an 


ll these interests Dutton 
amateur photographer. H« 














is certain that he will have no difficulty 
filling his leisure time when he retires 
from business sometime in the future 
And he’ll be glad to pass along informa- 
tion to anyone 10 reads about his 
hobbies and wor to know where to 
begin 
Hear John T. Childs 

Teaching machines and their role in 
progr: ammed learning was the subject of 
a talk delivered recently by John T 
Childs of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Mr. Childs, who is responsible for 
programmed instruction for The Equi 
table, spoke before a group known as the 
Personnel Administrators of New York 
University. The meeting was held in 
NYU's Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, 100 Trinity Place, New 
York 

Mr. Childs joined the company in 1953 
as assistant to Equitable’s agency man- 
ager in Nashville. He was named to his 
present post earlier this vear after a 
eries of promotions. A graduate of Pea 
body Teachers College, he holds a B.A 
and an M.A. from that institution, and is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa 

Personnel Administrators 1 group 
of executives and junior executives in the 
personnel and management fields. Its 


students of 
A dministra- 


alumni or 
Business 


either 
School of 


members are 
NYU's 
tion 


INDIANAPOLIS GEN’L AGENT 

Georgia International Life has ap- 
—— Malcolm L. Dunlap as its ge ners al 

gent in Indianapolis. Entering the life 
insurance field as an agent of Fidelity 
Mutual in 1942, Mr. Dunlap became gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts Indemnity 
and Life in 1948. In addition to his ac- 
tivities in Sertoma ote the Indianapolis 
Sales Club he has served as an instructor 


in the LUTC and is a past president of 
the Indiana Accident and Health Asso- 
ciation, 





DUTTON STAHL 


WOULD CREATE NEW DIVISION 
New York 
has introduced a bill 
division of medical care in 


Assemblyman Joseph Jay, 
County Democrat, 
to create a 





the power gi department. The new divi- 
sion would develop and promote a ‘com- 
prehensive program and _ recommend 
medical pre-payment plan through in- 
surance for employes and self-employed, 
with the use of public funds and hospital 
care for indigent persons. The bill was 
referred to the ways and means com- 


Heads Public Relations 


The appointment of Leo H 
as public relations director for 


Anderson 
Continen- 


¥ Casualty is announced by Thomas C 
Laughlin, vice president. Mr. Anderson 

has been with Continental since 1956, H« 

was formerly advertising art director 


NAME TWO IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Lee S. Mitchell and William H 
| 


have been promoted to assistant 
intendents in American 
Group’s San Francisco 


Group A. & H., it 


Taylor 
super 
Insurance 
headquarters for 
has been announced 
by Vice President H. Gordon Baine. Mr. 
Mitchell will continue in underwriting 
while Mr. Taylor will supervise account 
ing and statistical activities 


Tax Carryovers in 
Life Company Mergers 
(Continued from Page 26) 
holders’ 


surplus account is to ascertain 


what funds may be distributed in the 
form of dividends to stockholders with- 
out the incurrence of additional tax un- 


der Phase III If the 
surance company is 
company, 


acquiring life in 
a stock life insurance 
the balance in the shareholders’ 
surplus account comes over to the acquir- 
ing company 

It will be noted that Sec. 815(d)(4) im- 
poses limitations on the balance that may 
be maintained in the policyholders’ sur- 
plus account. When these limitations are 


exceeded. the life insurance company in- 
currs the automatic imposition of an 
additional tax. In the idiom of the tax 


adviser familiar with life insurance com- 
pany taxation, this section is known as the 
ceiling” or the “disgorging” provision. This 


additional tax will result in a subtraction 
from the policyholders’ surplus account 
and in an adjustment to the shareholders’ 
surplus account. In a tax-free acquisition 
of a life insurance company, the amount 
that must be added to the shareholders’ 
surplus account as a result of exceeding 
the ceiling provided for in Sec. 815(d)(4) 
is to be reflected on the tax return of the 
acquiring life insurance company in the 
first taxable year after the date of the 
distribution. 


Policyholders’ 


As is true 


Surplus Account 


with the shareholders’ 
plus account, the policyholders’ surplus 
account also “comes over” to the acquir- 
ing stock life insurance company. If ad- 
justment is occasioned by exceeding the 
limitation contained in Sec. 815(d) (4) 
such adjustment would be made prior to 
date of distribution. The adjusted bal- 
ance in the account is reflected on the 
tax return of the successor life company 
in the following taxable year. 

While all the pertinent items of carry- 


sur- 


over are important, it is submitted that 
a detailed analysis of the shareholders’ 
and policyholders’ surplus accounts is 


perhaps of the greatest significance from 
the standpoint of the tax position of the 
successor life insurance company. Cer- 
tainly the balance in these accounts 
should be scrutinized. In so doing, it is 
not believed a meaningful analysis could 
be made without reference to the more 
significant elements that entered into a 
determination of Federal income tax 
liability for prior years. It is not enough 
to merely ascertain the mathematical ac- 
curacy of the balances in these accounts, 
as portrayed in the appropriate schedules 
of the filed Federal income tax returns. 
Shareholders’ and Policyholders’ Surplus 
Accounts When a Mutual Company is 
the Successor Company 

The proposed regulations provide that 
if the acquiring corporation is a mutual 
life insurance company the dollar bal- 
ances in the shareholders’ and_policy- 
holders’ surplus accounts shall not be 
taken into account. However, the prede- 
cessor life company is said to be subject 
to the provisions of Sec. 815 (d) (2) ( \). 
This section is entitled “Effect of Term- 
ination” and deals generally with the im- 
position of tax when a life insurance com- 
pany meets certain prescribed tests. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to 
examine that question in detail. For pres- 
ent purposes, let it suffice that a life in- 
surance company is deemed to terminate 


il, for any taxable year, the taxpayer is 
not an insurance company or, if for any 
two successive taxable years, the tax- 


payer is not a life insurance 
If either of these events occur and there 
is the requisite balance in the policy- 
holders’ surplus account, an additional tax 
is incurred automatically 

It appears unthinkable that the lan- 
guage of the proposed regulations couid 
be construed to mean that an acquiring 
mutual life insurance company could 


company 


cause a technical termination of a pre- 
decessor life insurance company. Never- 
theless, when the language of the pro- 


posed regulations is read together with 
remarks contained in the Senate Finance 
Committee Report, one could infer such 
a consequence. For example, this lan- 
guage appears in Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Report to H. R. 4245: (86th Con- 
gress, lst Rept. No. 291, P.27). 


“Third, the House bill provided that 
any amount in the policyholders’ sur- 
plus account was to become taxable 
the end of the prior year, if 
a company ceased to be a life insur- 
ance company (unless the carryover 
provisions of Sec. 381(c) (22) were 
applicable to its successor.” 


Session, 


as of 


One may argue that the carryover 
provisions at least in regard to the pol- 
icyholders’ and shareholders’ surplus ac- 
counts, are not applicable by regulations 
when the acquiring company is a mutual 
life imsurance company, and therefore 
Sec. 815(d) (2) (a) becomes operable. It 
is submitted such argument would be 
pure sophistry. 


It seems clear the language of the 


Senate Finance Committee Report means 
that when the general carryover provi- 
sions as contemplated by Sec. 381(c) (22) 
are applicable there then will not exist 
any termination of the predecessor life 
insurance company whether the acquiring 
company is a stock or mutual life in- 
surance company. This appears to be the 
only reasonable construction of the lan- 
guage in the proposed regulations. How- 
ever, it is suggested that, to avoid any 
possible ambiguity and to remove need- 
less argument in the future, the language 
of the “proposed regulations be amplified 
to clearly indicate that if Sec. 381(c) (22) 
is applicable, there can be no possible 
termination except under the specific 
circumstances set forth in Sec. 815(d) (2) 
A 


Installment Payment of Tax Attributable 
To Change in Accounting Basis 


Life insurance companies must now 
compute income for tax purposes on the 
accrual basis. However, many companies 
prior to 1958 employed the cash basis. 
Hence, it was necessary to make the 
customary accounting adjustments to in- 
come and deductions in order to conform 
to the accrual basis. In so doing, such 
accounting changes could “bunch” in- 
come into one taxable year, resulting in 
the imposition of a great tax burden. 
However, pursuant to Sec. 818(e) (3), the 
tax attributable to such increase is to be 
paid over a ten-year period. In the case 
of a corporate acquisition, the acquiring 
life insurance company inherits this par- 
ticular liability. Were it not for the 
specific inclusion of such provision in 
the proposed regulations, one could argue 
that the predecessor life insurance com- 
pany was deemed terminated for this 
purpose and therefore would incur the 
total liability for the unpaid balance of 
tax attributable to this adjustment. 


Deduction for Insurance Premiums 


Under Sec. 809(b) (6) a life insurance 
company is granted a duct on equal to 
2% of the premiums attributable to 
Group life and Group accident and health 
contracts. This deduction is subject to.a 
limitation. Basically, the deduction for 


the taxable year and all preceding tax- 


able years may not exceed an amount 
equal to 50% of the premiums for the 
taxable year attributable to such con- 


tracts. 


An acquiring company must take 
into 


consideration, for purposes of de- 


termining the limitation, the deductions 
of the predecessor life insurance com- 
pany, for all prior taxable years, irrespec- 


tive of whether the predecessor corpora- 
tion claimed such deductions. For some 
years to come, it seems unlikely this will 


be a real problem, since in most com- 
panies it will be many taxable years 
hence before this deduction would even 


approximate the limitation. However, it 
is always possible that under unusual 
circumstances a given company could ap- 


proach the limitation in the not too 
distant future. In any event, in the in- 
terest of a thorough review of the tax 


considerations on acquisition of a life 
insurance company, this matter should 
be reviewed to eliminate the possibility 


that the successor life insurance com- 
pany may have inherited, or will shortly 
reach, such limitation on this deduction. 


Summary 


In the field of mergers of life insur- 
ance companies the actuary must not only 
apply his actuarial talents but, of neces- 
sity, must have a working knowledge of 
applicable tax statutes and regulations, 
in order to conform his work to the re- 
quirements of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. In addition, some awareness of the 
tax problems concerning carryovers, 
apart from questions pertaining to re- 
serves, would also be of great help. The 
accountant and the attorney, familiar 
with life insurance company tax matters 
are also needed. It is my belief that a 


team of highly trained specialists includ- 
ing actuaries, accountants and attorneys 
is a necessity for the resolution of the 
many tax problems that arise upon the 
merger of life insurance companies. 
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Protocol and Social Behavior 


So much is being published in the 
“How” series—How to succeed without 
half trying, how to become a millionaire 
or an expert in preparing an income tax, 
or best way in which to plant a garden, 
cut your own hair, drive an automobile 
safely, become a luminary in a 
gathering that I think it is time for an 
article on protocol and social behavior. 


S¢ cial 


Brushing protocol aside and refusing 


to drop objectionable behavior habits 


are responsible for much unhappiness, 
frustration, bad feeling. 
what he 
causes annoyance irritation 
he senses what aspect of his personality 
A boy be- 
gins to acquire such knowledge in gram- 
mar school and before getting through 
high school he has learned a lot about 
human relationships. He is surprised to 
find as a college freshman that the son of 
a bartender in his native town has 
emerged as a leader of the sophomore 
class, or that the town banker’s son (by 

student vote) has landed a job as a Cus- 
coding of old tires in a fraternity’s gar- 
age. Knowing the answer to the popular- 
ity-non popularity status is not a solu- 
tion; it is doing something about it that 
counts, adopting a change of style and 
the sooner the better. 

The first reform I recommend is to 
curb the exhibitionism which makes so 
many want to be kingpin of the party, Stop 
sounding off. What if you did travel to 
Vienna or Finland with Walt Disney, or 
have Bing Crosby borrow one of your 
cigarettes? How much time should he 
spend in describi ng these incidents? Are 
you one of the men who prophesied 
Dewey would be elected President? Has 
one of your distant relatives become a 
senior vice president of U. S. Steel? 
Were you and Lawrence Olivier turned 
down by the same stage director when 
as youths jobs in the theatre were being 
sought? All of some interest, but how long 
can you continue along this line without 
boring the people who are in the same 
room or at the same table? 


In contacts most 


veryone knows does which 


and just as 


creates a favorable reaction. 


And why do so many people want to 
monopolize the floor in an attempt to 
exploit their personal views? This is the 
quickest way to alienate people. 


To illustrate: A man with definite 
views, which he can’t keep to himself, 
enters the smoking room of an ocean 
liner. A success in business, a surfacely 
attractive personality, wearing the white 
shirt and non-attention- drawing necktie 
of an experienced executive, everything 
is in favor for making quick friendships. 
Immediately engaging in conversation 
with some nice fellows at the bar he is 
accepted. In a short time every one of 
his companions thas turned against him. 
Why? Because he has taken issue with 
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all of them. When he hears an observa- 
tion that Truman will go down big in 
history his reaction is, “you surprise me. 
He will be forgotten in 10 years.” When 
another companion offers the suggestion, 
“By all means see Mary Martin in 
‘Sound of Music,’” he is surprised to hear 
the new barfly make the belligerant com- 
ment: “How can people be so stupid? 
Not a good song it it.” Hearing some- 
one make a favorable remark about Ken- 
nedy that observer is put in his place 
with a “Will: you please tell me how that 
guy got in? 

That ship voyage doesn’t take much 
time and as our subject will probably 
never see his ship assocates again I can't 
understand his motivation in wanting 
everybody to corroborate his judgments. 





The Whisperer is Expendable 


All right, what can you do in making 
a good impression? Perfectly simple 
Remember you start with two good ears 
in your favor and your own tongue 
should be placed under discipline. If vou 
want companions to continue being inter- 
ested in you remember they are equal 
partners in the conversation. If you 
yourself are bored, diplomatically dis- 
appear from the scene. Has your new 
companion just been chosen a police lieu- 
tenant or judge of his suburban town? 
Let him tell about it, the job, and with 
as little interruption as possible. Above 
all, avoid being a “topper,” which means 
refrain from saying your uncle is chief 
of police of a rival suburban town. If a 
man with a limp enters, confiding that 
slipping on the ice he has sprained his 
ankle, let him keep control of the scene 
and do not irritate him by this state- 
ment: “That reminds me of my accident 
last spring when I fell into a mud puddle, 
broke my leg and completely spoiled that 
suit I had made by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s tailor.” Such toppers are cham- 
pion convention killers. Hearing a man 
in the crowd say: “I made $1,100 last 
month on General Foods” a topper, “You 
did? |] goer A.T.&T. and have no more 
worries,” is not going to make for popu- 
larity. 

The idea that protocol applies only to 
the dining room or ballroom is fallacious. 
Protocol governs all aaaebate whether 
at committee meetings or going-away 
affairs on ships, or in other rooms. A 
quick shove into unpopularity at a cock- 
tail party is to turn down the host's 
offer of a cocktail with the remark: 
“Sorry, but I don’t drink.” Then what 
goes through the host’s head is: “Why 
does he come to our party if he scorns 





a drink?” Protocol is to accept the 
drink, propose “Your health” as you tip 
the glass and take a sip. The host then 
turns to another guest and you are for- 
gotten. A good way to get rid of the 
cocktail is to let it rest on a table, or in 
a private home put it on the mantle piece. 

Braggadocio of any kind should be leit 
at home, but apologies or self-deprecia- 
tion should not be coyly vouchsafed, such 
as “I don’t know why I was elected 
president. So many of the other fellows 
could handle the job more efficiently.” 
Or, in talking about a golf victory: “It 
was merely my lucky day on the links. 
Joe had all the tough lays, and I had all 
the breaks.” 

Having cut loose on 
about time to say something about “hop- 
pers” in clubs and restaurants. The 
table hopper in a restaurant is the man 
who spots an acquaintance and goes over 


“toppers” it is 





If bored, go away 


for an interminable talk blocking the 
narrow aisle from traffic by the waiters, 
or what is worse, visits several tables. 

In my opinion there are unwritten rules 
about table visits in a dining club. For 
instance, it is not necessary if a man who 
sees a friend across the room, and comes 
over to his table for a visit, that all 
seated at the table stand in silence until 
the conversation is over. It is not protocol 
either that those at the table should in- 
variably be introduced, especially when 
the visit is a casual and uninvited one. 
Same custom should prevail at a Broad- 
way show’s intermission. I don’t feel it 
is protocol to descend on a frend in the 
lobby because you note that he is with a 
pretty woman, such as a night club or 
Hollywood star, or a member of Con- 
gress, a champion golfer or an all-Amer- 
ican football player, or a director of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, ostcnsibly to 
say hello but really to meet the friend’s 
friend. If the lobby or sidewalk visit is 
made there is no obliga tion on the part of 
the man approached to introduce his 
companion. 


A large book could be written about 
protocol for such affairs as banquets, 
lunches and conventions. A good rule to 
remember is the responsibility of being 
an agreeable companion. In my opinion, 
if a person enters a banquet hall and 
takes a vacant seat he should immediately 
introduce himself to the persons on his 
right and left, and they should recipro- 
cate thus making entente at the table 
complete. No one in the dining room 
is expected to be there unless he has re- 
sponded to an invitation. So he is not 
an interloper. Often I have seen men at 
dinner tables smoking a cigar, gazing at 
the ceiling and not talking to anyone 
during the evening. My suggestion is 
that he leave and go to some other place 
more congenial to him. Hotel or club 
dining rooms are no places to indulge in 
long stories. It is impossible to tell an 
anecdotal story if there is a baby or dog 
in the room or when seated in a hotel 
or club dining room. The principal draw- 
back is that waiters are always coming in 
with something just as the point of the 
story is reached. 

I think that at this spot I should unload 
some views on the use of the word “con- 
fidential” which in my opinion is the most 
abused and almost useless word in the 
insurance industry as well as in a lot of 
others. This does not only apply to men 
who whisper so-called secrets, which 
therefore do not remain secret long, but 
to letters. 


The word “confidential” on an envelope 
coming into a business establishment is 











many times meaningless. All businesses 
can report unfortunate experiences with 
the word “confidential” on envelopes. The 
executive to whom it is addressed may 
be visiting the Pacific Coast or Europe. 
The letter is opened and read because 
it may demand instant attention. Fre- 
quently, the letter is addressed to an 
executive who has no connection what- 
ever with the letter writer, but if it has 
to do with company business, immediate 
attention is necessary. Such letters may 
also contain reflections on or other criti- 
cisms of people in the organization with 
high tension resulting. In newspaper 
offices the word confidential on letters is 
ignored as they may contain Strictly news 
matter and should not be addressed to 
any individual. 

This leads up to a protest against in- 
discriminate distribution of carbon copies 
of personal letters. Sometimes they 
speak most highly of a third person 
which may be one reason for writing the 
letter to make sure that the third person 
learns they have been praised. 


There isn’t space in this article to com- 
ment on social, situations at conventions, 
particularly in the matter of contact. Old 
friendships are sometimes shattered when 
an encounter develops where there is not 
immediate recognition. 

All convention veterans know there is 
dynamite in approaching some one wi ith 
a smile and the query. “Remember me? 


Do you know who I am?” The other 
fellow is on the spot. Women, however, 
will frequently and pleasantly say: “You 
don’t know who I am?” Many times 
the inquiry is correct. The principal rea- 
son: at the resort hotels the wives 


change their appearance several times a 
day: casual clothes, swimming apparel, 
And there is 
hair-dos. 


evening clothes at night. 
great variety of 


that 





The Monopolist—He Never Would be 
Missed 


Some more 
hich are 


situations and attitudes 


not well received: 


“a 
< 


Indulging in self description, 
ogy for living” attitude. It crops up at 
conventions when the speaker begins by 
telling of his surprise that he was put on 
the program; declares that many other 
speakers would be more capable, and in- 
timates that those in the audience know 
more than he does on the subject. This 
is sometimes observed when two men are 
walking in a hotel corridor and as a 
third approaches he is stopped so that 
one of the pair can introduce him. As 
the introduction proceeds along the line 
“You should know Jim. He is one of 
great leaders of his industry.” The 
recipient of these bouquets often doesn’t 


“the apol- 


say thanks for all those compliments. 
Instead, he insults this friend by saying 
demurely: “Oh, you can’t believe a single 


thing he says. He is full of ‘hot air; 
those things to everyone.” 


Says 


Insisting 


on. finishing an anecdote 
after companions indicate they are no 
longer listening. As an outstanding ex- 


a witness at a dinner 
attended by hundreds of young men, a 
short time out of the services. The din- 
ner, a Hotel Astor affair, had as guest 
speakers the Admiral in chz urge of B rook- 
lyn Navy Yard, the General in command 
of Governors Island and a Congressman. 
Just before the speaking started many 
of the young diners started shooting 
craps. Soon their dinner table seemed 
too small for them to exhibit their best 
talents and so a quarter of the young 
fellows sprawled on the floor and oper- 
ated the dice from there. In meantime, 
the speakers, introduced one by one, 
went right through their speech routine 
without any one hearing anything they 
said. None was seemingly offended but 


(Continued on Page 93) 


ample of this I was 
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AFIA Gross Premiums 
Up $5,000,000 in Year 


NET PREMIUMS 12.7% HIGHER 


President Nichols Announces F. A. 
Mayes Will Join AFIA as Executive 
Vice President February 1 


Gross and net premiums incomes of the 


worldwide operations by the American 
Foreign Insurance Association from July, 
1960, to June, 1961 showed steady in- 


creases as reported to the trustees and 
officials at AFIA’s 43rd annual meeting 
at the University Club in New York 
City. Under chairmanship of James F. 





JAMES O. NICHOLS 


Crafts, president of Fireman’s Fund, 
AFIA’s 14 member c mpanies continued 
heir expansion in the volume. of busi- 
ness written and in strengthening the 
operations in many foreign countries, ac- 
cording to President James O. Nichols. 
Overall activities showed an in 
f $5,000,000 in premiums, from 
$56,900,000 to $61,900,000, while net pre- 
miums were $5,200,000, a gain of 127% 
An increase in unearned premiums and in 
the reserve for incurred but not reported 
contributed substantially to the 
reduction in underwriting gain and to a 
corresponding in the net income 
compared previous year. Ex- 


rease 


gross 


} 
losses 


decrease 


with the 


In our 56th year 
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change rates also are reflected in AFIA’s 
results due to inflationary and _ political 
turmoils in Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. Outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere adverse exchange rates existed in 
Australia, New Zealand, Korea and Eng- 
land. 

During the year AFIA entered the 
Bristish Virgin islands for direct opera- 
tions and registered The Home Insur- 
ance Co. in New Zealand and the Reli- 
ance in Lebanon. 

Taking into account the 
new nations, primarily in Africa, the 
association now has a network of more 
than 125 branches and several thousand 
agencies in over 80 countries throughout 
the free world 


evolving of 


Among the major classes, fire under- 
writing showed the largest profit. The 
trend reported last year of American 


accounts being placed overseas continues 
The foreign branches have shared in this 
development, which has caused a decrease 
in income in the U. S. head office broker- 
age business. The European area has 
considerably improved showing an un- 
derwriting profit of 9% compared to a 
20% loss in the previous year. The only 
serious catastrophe which AFIA was 
involved in the past year was a conflagra- 
tion last May in Manila. 

Marine net premiums had an increase 


30.4% and casualty net writings ad- 
vanced to $20,100,000, a gain of 128% 
over last year. Fidelity and surety writ- 


ings were approximately the same as last 


year. AFIA presently maintains 341 ac- 
tive incoming reinsurance treaties with 
companies in 50 foreign countries. The 


fire and casualty results in this field were 


profitable for the year, while marine 
treaties showed a deficit. 
In conclusion, the AFIA president 


international situation 
in trade, investments and insurance by 
stating ‘that American private invest- 
ments abroad increase, but that most of 
the risk capital is going to the developed 


commented on the 


areas of the world. In particular, Mr 
Nichols stressed that too many coun- 
tries still lack the right atmosphere 
to attract foreign private investments 


abroad. 


Mayes to be Executive Vice President 


Shepard, Whitford, Daum and Noyes 


Promoted by Reliance Insurance Co. 





GEORGE 


V. WHITFORD 


The Reliance of Philadelphia announ- 
ces that Raymond G. Shepard, vice pres- 
idcnt and manager of the New York 





Paul G. Hoffman, managing director of 
the United Nations Special Fund. In his 
address to the AFIA officials and 
trustees, Mr. Hoffman said this increase 
in earnings by the one billion three 
hundred million poor people now living 
in 100 low-income countries and _ terri- 
tories associated with the U. N. should 
be a “minimum goal.” 

To achieve this end, Mr. Hoffman said, 
“More attention should be paid to the 
opportunities for encouraging the inter- 


national flow of private investment to 
low income countries seeking such 
funds.” The financial authority for the 
world governing body said more should 
be done by the U. N. to stimulate this 
flow through investment guarantees, ex- 
port credits and suitable exchange and 


taxation regulations. 








Mr. Hoffman said he is convinced that 
Also announced at the annual meeting 90 of the 100 underdeveloped countries 
was election of F. Arthur Mayes as exec- have the physical and human resources 
utive vice president of the association. to provide decent living standards for 
Mr. Mayes, = is presently vice presi- their people. However, he said that 
dent in charge Marsh & McLennan’s education and technical training will have 
international division, will join AFIA of to go on in advance of significant eco- 
ficially February 1, 1962. nomic development by these countries. 
A 25% increase in the per capita in- Helping low-income countries to develop 
come of the people in the world’s under- should, Mr. Hoffman said, be accepted 
developed countries during the crucial as “an objective worthy to be pursued 
decade of the 1960's was called for by for its own sake.” 
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RAYMOND G. 


SHEPARD 


department, and George V. Whitford, 
vice president and manager of the West- 
ern department, Madison, Wis., will as- 
sume new executive responsibilities at the 
head office in Philadelphia effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr. Shepard will assume re sponsibility 
for fire and marine field operations in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
territories and Mr. Whitford will have 
similar responsibility for all other terri- 
tories 

Mr. Shepard entered insurance in 1930 
and joined Reliance in 1941 as marine 
special agent in Newark, N. J. In 1947 
he went to the head office at Philadel- 
phia as Marine superintendent of agen- 
cies. He was elected secretary in 1950, 
and in 1954 was named head of marine 
operations. In December, 1956, he was 
elected vice president and assumed man- 
agership of the New York departmen: 
Mr. Shepard is a director of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
a member of its public relations com- 
mittee. He is a director of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York and a member 
of the Executive Committee, Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Whitford joined Reliance in 1936 
at the head office in Philadelphia, follow- 
ing graduation from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He served as marine special 
agent on the Middle West and 
following Naval service, became assistant 
manager of the Western Department in 
Chicago. He was elected secretary in 
1950, vice president in 1954, and in 1957 
was named to head the Western depart- 
ment. Mr. Whitford is a Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriter, secre- 
tary of the Society of CP-CU and a direc- 
tor of the Underwriters Service Asso- 
ciation and the Underwriters Adjusting 
Co. 

Succeeding Mr. Shepard in the New 
York Department is Richard W. Daum, 
secretary. Mr. Daum began his insur- 
ance career in New York City in 1924. 
Prior to joining Reliance in 1945 he was 
an officer of the Northern Assurance 
Group, engaged in supervision of produc- 
tion activities. In 1949 he was made 
assistant manager of the New York de- 


partment, and was elected secretary in 
1955. 
Harry J. Noyes, secretary, succeeds 


Mr. Whitford in the Western depart- 
ment. Mr. Noyes, a native of Milwaukee, 
entered insurance in 1933 with Johnson 
& Higgins. After agency and company 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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1961 Difficult Year in Ocean Marine Field 





Many Major Hull and Cargo Losses Have Occurred Involving Insurance in 


American Marine Markets; Premiums Still Inadequate for St. 


Lawrence Seaway Risks; Repair Costs Continue to Rise at 


[he tremendous economic expansion 

ce World War II has been reflected 
in a parallel growth of the international 
marine insurance market. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in the field of hull 
insurance. A very large number of ves- 
sels have been built during this period 
and many of them are of values which 
were never dreamed of prior to the war. 
The top value at present is $66,000,000 on 
the new luxury liner “France.” Other 
high-valued passenger vessels of interest 
pre the “United States,” the two Cunard 

ine “Queens” and the new British ves- 
aa “Oriana” and “Canberra” with $45.- 
000,000 each. 

Luxury liners, however, are not the 
only vessels insured for large amounts. 
Supertankers are now being built rang- 
ing between Bar ual and 130,000 dead- 
weight tons. Values on such vessels may 
run to more than $20,000,000. It should 
be pointed out that no single market can 
carry the whole risk on any one of these 
ships; a portion of the line is placed in 
each of the established marine insurance 
markets. While this is necessary, it does 
give a “spread” of risk which is so im- 
portant for successful underwriting re- 
sults: the shock of any major loss being 
distributed among many insurers. 

In the United States market, the Amer- 
ican Hull Insurance Syndicate now has 
the capacity to insure up to $10,000,000 
on any one vessel as compared with a ca- 
pacity of $2,500,000 as recently as 1945. 


Getting Foreign-Flag Hull Business 


During 1961, American hull insurers 
intensified their efforts to obtain foreign- 
flag hull business. This market contin- 
ued to succeed not only in obtaining 
a share of the insurance on foreign 
fleets in which it had not participated 
until now, but also in increasing its par- 
ticipation on some fleets already on the 
books. On the other hand, competition 
from markets abroad resulted in the 
loss of some domestic business which 
normally is placed here. 

For several years, articles on marine 
insurance have referred to a “relative ab- 
sence of total or major losses.” This year 
may well be remembered as the year in 
which the inevitable disasters finally oc- 
curred. On December 6, 1960, less than 
a week after the Syndicate’ s new under- 
writing year began, the ore-oil carrier 
“Sinclair Petrolore’ exploded and sank 
off the coast of Brazil. Two of the crew 
were killed. Claims totalling more than 
$6,500,000 were paid on this loss, plus 
substantial cargo claims. 

On December 21, 1960, the tanker 
“Pine Ridge” broke in two during a gale 
off Cape Hatteras. Although the stern 
section was successfully towed into port, 
the bow section sank in deep water. Loss 
to underwriters was heavy, even though 
the stern section was later sold for the 
purpose of refitting with a new bow and 
mid-body. 


Other Major Hull Losses 


Other major losses included the Nor- 
Wwegian steamer “Velma,” which broke 


Most Shipyards; Expansion of Yacht Insurance 


By Wa ter R. GHERARDI 
Director and Vice President of Chubb & Son, Inc., New York 


Senior Vice President, 


in two on the rocks in the Azores on 
February 12, and the “Portland Trader,” 
which was declared a total loss after 
striking a reef in the Sulu Sea in Jan- 
wary. 

As the year continued, the record 
worsened. On February 19 the British 
steamer “Runic” stranded on Middleton 
Reef en route to New Zealand; a total 
loss. The “Marine Merchant” broke in 
two and sank on April 14 in a storm off 
the coast of Maine. In June the Brazilian 
motorship “Rio Guaiba” stranded and 
then broke in two seventy miles north of 
Belem. 

Other major losses included damage to 
the American Mail Line vessel “Island 





WALTER R. GHERARDI 


Mail” which struck a submerged object 
near Bellingham, Wash., requiring ex- 
tensive repairs. A particularly interesting 
case was that of the “Sept Isles” which 
struck an unchartered rock in the south- 
east Pacific while on a voyage from 
Chile to Japan. The vessel had serious 
bottom damage, and it was decided to 
bring her to Baltimore for repairs, con- 
trolling the leakage en route with her 
own pumps and using compressed air in 
the hull for buoyancy. After repairs she 
was able to proceed on her interrupted 
voyage to Japan with a new cargo. 


Losses Late in 1961 


Several major losses have occurred in 
the latter part of 1961. The United States 
Lines’ “Pioneer Muse” on a voyage from 
the United States to Japan on October 9 
stranded on a small coral island near 
Okinawa during a typhoon. The crew 
was removed by U. S. Navy rescue equip- 
ment, but the vessel broke in two and 
became a total loss. The Italiar. passen- 
ger liner “Bianca C” caught fire and 
sank in the West Indies. While the 
“Pioneer Muse” involves a heavy loss 
to the American market, very little of the 
insurance on the “Bianca C” was placed 
here. Newspaper articles indicated she 
was valued at $10,000,000 and that 40% 
was placed in the English market. 


_ Also during October, a newspaper from 
Genoa reports that the 21.824 ton Nor- 
wegian tanker “Fernmount” caught fire 


Federal Insurance Co. 


and was rocked by explosions in the Bay 
of Genoa. As this vessel was built in 
1961, her value is very considerable. At 
this wrting it is not known here whether 
the vessel became a total loss or not. 


To continue the unhappy picture of 
what has been occurring this year, this 
article would not be complete without 
mentioning at least three other total 
losses which have occurred in the past 
few months. These were the Norwegian 
motor ship “Star Carrier” which caught 
fire and subsequently exploded at Mada- 
gaskar on September 30; the Scottish 
cargo vessel “Clan Keith” which had a 
boiler room explosion and subsequently 
sank off the coast of Tunisia on Novem- 
ber 6; and the collision in the Houston 
Ship Channel on November 8 between the 
Chinese motor vessel “Union Reliance” 
and the Norwegian motor tanker “Be- 
rean” resulting in the total loss of the 
“Union Reliance.” Fortunately, however, 
the American market is not expected to 
be too heavily involved in these losses. 


Hull Rates Need to be Adequate 


Major losses like these are an impor- 
tant factor in determining underwriting 
rates. During years which are more or less 
free from major loss, it may sometimes be 
a temptation for underwriters faced with 
severe competition to ignore the major loss 
hazard and to rate hull risks as if the only 
factor to be considered was that of the 
routine partial losses due to heavy weath- 
er, grounding, structural damages, col- 
lision, and the like. However, an under- 
writing year which suffers as many major 
losses as 1961, emphasizes that hull in- 
surance rates must be adequate to build 
up some reserve against major loss. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Unforiunately the competitive situation 
does not always allow rates which are 
adequate to cover even the partial or 
minor losses. A good example of this is 
the underwriting picture on the newly- 
opened St. Lawrence Seaway. In opera- 
tion since the middle of 1959, the Seaway 
has contributed far more than its fair 
share of marine claims. These include 
strandings, collisions with other vessels, 
and a multitude of claims resulting from 
striking lock walls, submerged objects, 


etc. 

While the 1961 season, so far, has 
shown some improvement over the dis- 
astrous 1959 and 1960 seasons, premium 
rates are still inadequate and it appears 
unlikely that underwriters will, at pres- 
ent rate levels, be able to recoup the 
losses suffered during the first two years 
of operation in the foreseeable future. 
It might also be noted that the 1961 sea- 
son has not yet come to a close; expe- 
rience indicates that the end of the sea- 
son usually produces more claims than 
might have been anticipated earlier. This 
is due, in large part, to the need to clear 
all vessels from the Lakes and Seaway 
before the winter freeze sets in. 

One factor which influenced the loss 
record in the Great Lakes-Seaway area 
was the entry of ocean-going vessels into 
the trade. In many cases it may be 


doubted whether the vessels used were 


su:table for these waters, whether they 
carried the proper equipment, and 
whether masters or crews experienced 
in ocean trades could be considered com- 
petent for navigation in such difficult 
inland waterways. 

However, the past season has seen 
the withdrawal of some ocean carriers 
from the Great Lakes trade, and it is to 
be hoped that those remaining in it will 
have profited from their experience. New 
and more rigid regulations for both 
equipment and_ navigation practices 
adopted by the United States and Can- 
adian Governments should help to reduce 
the incidence of losses. 


Repair Costs Continue to R’se 


Repair costs, like most other costs, 
continue to rise. As of January 1, 1961, 
repair costs at shipyards on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts were estimated to be 
32% higher than on January 1, 1955, with 
a further increase of 3% anticipated dur- 
ing 1961. For the Great Lakes area the 
six-year increase was 23% with a further 
4% expected during the year; and for 
the Pacific Coast, 31% with an increase 
of 5% anticipated during 1961. Repair 
costs at most foreign shipyards have also 
risen, and it seems unlikely that this 
world-wide trend will be reversed or 
halted in the near future. 

It should be emphasized that repair 
costs are of as vital interest to the under- 
writer, as they are to the shipowner. The 
constant drain on insurance funds caused 
by the partial losses experienced day by 
day all over the world should encourage 
shipowners to employ the most effective 

safety and loss-prevention te chniques 
available to them. Certainly this contin- 
uing high incidence of partial losses 
forms an important factor in under- 
writing rates, since, in the American 
market, each fleet is rated on its own ex- 
perience for the last five years, including 
the current year. 


Ship Replacement Program 


This past year has seen an accelera- 
tion of the ‘ship replacement program, 
which has resulted in the substitution of 
new, high-valued units for many older 
vessels built during World War II. These 
new ships carry values several times as 
high as those of the vessels they re- 
place. 

The initial expressions of optimism re- 
garding the economic operation of nu- 
clear-powered vessels which were 
prompted by the launching of the “Sa- 
vannah” appear to have undergone some 
second and sobering thoughts. It now 
seems that it will be some years before 
nuclear power will be a competitive fac- 
tor in commercial shipping operations, 
however useful it may be for naval ves- 
sels. 

One interesting development is that of 
a hydrofoil craft, the government-spon- 
sored “Denison,” which is now nearing 
completion. She will provide a proto- 
type for study as to the future possi- 
bilities of high-speed ocean transporta- 
tion of passengers and cargo. A major 
portion of the builders’ risk insurance on 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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Company Executives Answer Queries on 


How Changes May Attect Agency System 


Several leading company executives in the property-casualty imsurance 
field were asked to state their views on the future of the agents’ status in view 


of changes now taking place in merchandising methods, thrcugh mergers of 
companies and other developments. The views of these leaders contribute to 
the intelligent discussion of these well known problems. Some permit their 


J 


names to De 


used; others wish to remain anonymous; all are prominent fig- 


ures in the business. The replies to the queries gwen in the center columns of 


this page, folloz 


President Forrest H. WiTMEYER 
Excelsior Insurance Company of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1. Although the general trend may 
well be in the direction of local agents 
representing fewer companies, I doubt 


that very many agents will want to rep- 
resent only one or two companies. True, 
there is no longer the need for many 
agencies to represent say 20 or 30 o1 
more I been true of 
some agencies in years gone by in ord 

ity on hard-to 


companies as has 


to provide sufficient capacity 
place fire risks 
Improved 


reinsurance 


arrangements 





FORREST H. WITMEYER 
among companies, and generally improv 
ing building construction 
resentation Oi SO many 
necessary. I recall that onc 
to represent 
to provide 
ous risks 
Too Few Companies Dangerous 


makes the rep 
companies un 

agency used 
40 fire companies just 
capacity tor hazard 


some 


enough 


However, to represent 
companies is apt to 


only one or two 


leave an agency 


very vulnerable. | remember that during 
the early forties one large tire company 
in particular urged many of its large city 
agents to eliminat ll other companies 
and give their company all the business 
This worked satisfactorily for a while, 





but then cam 
crease alter 
this particular 
agents to tak« 
tion, and 
quota of 


inflationary in 
1¢ war with the 
company had to beg its 
on additional representa 

actually imposed a_ limited 
premiums on its agenci 

Other agents experienced a high 
ratio with their company” for 


one reason or another, and almost over- 


creat 











1OSS 


“single 


night learned that the company was 
withdrawing from such agencies—actu- 
ally leaving them desperately in need 
of company representation which was 


almost impossible to get at that time 
Yes, the dangers of representing too 
few companies are very much greater 
from an viewpoint than repre 
senting too many companiés as agencies 
have learned to their regret. There is a 
happy medium, which each agency must 


determine for itself 


agency 


Company Services and Commissions 


2 If agents accept direct billing, con- 


tinuous policies and other such so-called 
company services I fear that too many 
of them actually would neglect their, per 
sonal and residential lines with the re- 


(Continued on Page 78) 


GrorcE C. PEacock 
Vice President, Agricultural Insurance Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


l. It is quite possible that many local 
agents in the future will tend to repre- 
sent fewer companies and perhaps some 
will become “sole representatives.” De- 
pending upon the kind of a contract he 
has and how much dependence he has 
upon his company’s various services, he 
may still be “independent.” Such 
representative” agencies would have to 
command a large volume of diversified 
business with few marginal or large risks 
which give fire capacity problems 


"a le 


Such agencies may not be able to write 
many risks which are cligible, need cover, 
and for which such agencies cannot pro- 











Questions on Future Status of Local Agents 


1. It is being suggested that local agents in the future will tend to represent 
fewer companies than at present, and ultimately may become “sole representatives.” 
Would the agent then still be “independent,” or tend to become more like a life 
company representative? Or do you feel the average agent will continue to act for, 


say, three or more carriers? 


Extra Time for Selling 


2. If more agents accept direct billing and continuous policies, and reduced rate 
of commissions, will that extra time for selling be devoted largely to developing 
commercial lines, with some sacrifice of personal lines other than Homeowners; or 
do you feel agents will, or should, divide their business by classes, as now between 


personal and commercial risks? 


3. If mergers of both insurance companies and insurance agents continue, and 
if a certain percentage of property-casualty agents expand also into the life insur- 
ance field, do you believe the total number of independent agents will decline from 


the high totals of five years ago? 


Keeping Abreast of Market 


4. One alleged advantage for an agent to represent fewer companies is that he 
would not have to handle as wide a variety of independent forms of coverage, for 
the same risks, from different companies. But won’t he, nevertheless, for competi- 
tive reasons, have to be rather fully acquainted with the protection offered by other 


agents in his community? 


5. Would an agent, representing only one or two property-casualty insurers, al- 
ways have the necessary capacity in his office to accept large risks? He may not 
often have use for large capacity but if, and when, he sells a sizable account such 
broad insurance facilities may be essential to his servicing the line. 


6. Will changes taking place today develop real economies of operations for 
both companies and producers so that rates may be lowered to become more com- 
petitive with so-called independent insurers in getting the business of prospects 
who are more price than quality conscious? 








Views of Other Company Executives 


Three prominent company executives 
stated their views on the questions asked 
but requested that they remain unidenti- 
fied. Their replies follow: 

We respond to your questions in the 
order in which they were listed but with 
full recogn:tion of the speculative nature 
of responses to hypothet’cal questions: 

(1) If there are demonstrated econo- 
nuies to be realized from reducing the 
number of companies represented in an 
agency, we would expect agents gener- 
ally to follow this course to the extent 
that they could continue to provide 
needed capacity and service for their in- 
sureds. Whether this eventually might 
lead in some cases to agents becoming 
“sole representatives,” we are unable to 
say. At the moment we have heard of 
no major agency companies seeking rep- 
resentation on a sole agency basis. Per- 
haps that might come about sometime 
in the future but, if so, it will be as the 
result of a complete meeting of the 
minds of the companies and agents in- 
volved since this step could hardly be 
taken unilaterally. 


More Time Available for Production 

(2) With the adoption of practices that 
would relieve the agent of the burden of 
expensive detail, more time would be 
available to him for production work 
an activity which appears to have been 
sadly neglected by many agents in re- 
cent years. Whether the agent spends 
this time in the development of commer- 
cial business or personal business would 
in a large measure be determined by th« 
location of the agency, the type of 
clients, and the particular skills of the 
agency personnel 

(3) We believe that this question an- 
swers itself. “If mergers of both insur- 
ance companies and insurance agents 
continue . there will be fewer com- 
panies and agents than at present, as- 
suming of course that new companies 
and agencies are not organized to re- 
place those disappearing via the merger 
route. 

(4) This question touches on one of 
the by-products of independent action by 
insurance companies. With changes in 

(Continued on Page 78) 


vide a market. Therefore, it seems to 
me that there will still be many, many 
agencies which will need to represent 
several companies to provide those mar- 
kets. 

2.1 do not believe this question can 





GEORGE C. 


PEACOCK 


easily or 
able 


commercial 


be answered completely. An 


agent may be to specialize in per- 


sonal or in risks if he is 
located in a large city 
Cialist 


There the spe- 
can himself to enough 
so that he 
make a good living as such a specialist. 
On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that even specialists, in either the com- 
mercial or the personal lines, will not 
want to write the business in the op- 
posite category if it is available to them 
and their company(ies) can service those 
risks. In the smaller communities most 
agents will probably continue to main- 
tain broad facilities to provide the mar- 
kets they need. 


expose 


risks of either category can 


Sees Agents Increasing With Population 


3. If the economy, and the population, 
continue to expand as has been predicted 
it seems reasonable that the number of 
independent agents will increase in pro 
portion. In the 1940’s it was said there 
Were too many insurance agents. Many 
ot us will recall that situation. However, 
the direct writers, using their own 
methods, found segments of the popula 
tion uninsured, These insurance buyers 
could and did buy from the direct writ 
er’s controlled markcting representatives 
These companies did tap sources of busi- 
ness which had not been contacted or 
solicited by “independent” agents using 
their “independent” methods. Many ot 
these insurance buyers would have been 
prospects had those “independent” agents 
sought out those potential customers. Of 
course, the difficult automobile capacity 
situation opened many opportunities for 
the specialist direct writers, 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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SING WITH BING 


For the seventh consecutive Christmas Eve, INA and 
17,000 independent local agents invite you to join Bing 
Crosby, Kathryn Crosby, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, and Rosemary Clooney —with Paul Weston’s 
Orchestra. Full CBS and CBC radio networks, plus 
Armed Forces Radio and Voice of America. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK—Ganday, December 24 INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 

















6:10 to 7 p.m. E.S.T., C.S.T., P.S.T.—7:10 to 8 p.m. M.S.T. 
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H. Clay Johnson, New Mayor of Rye, N. Y. and Family Crum & Forster Buys 
Seattle General Agency 


Purchase of Gould & Gould, Inc., man- 
aging general agency of Seattle, by Crum 
& Forster has been announced in a joint 
statement. The management and staff 
of Gould & Gould will conduct the af- 
fairs of the Crum & Forster Group in 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 
and Alaska as an autonomous branch of 
the Pacific regional department. 

The facilities and services of Crum & 
Forster will be made available immedi- 
ately to the independent, local agents 
served by Gould & Gould in the five 
states. 


Howell Sees Son Become 


Captain of Naval Ship 

Sylvester V. Howell, vice president of 
R. A. Corroon & Co., insurance brokers 
in. New York City, and Mrs. Howell will 
long remember December 6, 1961, the 
date their son, Captain J. D. Howell, 
United States Navy, assumed command 
of the U. S. Ship “Kaskaskia,” in the 
commissioning ceremony of this ship 
at the Bethlehem Steel Co. shipbuilding 
division at Hoboken, N. J. Capt. Howell 
is a graduate of the Naval Academy, 
class of 1940, and during World War II 
was awarded the Navy Cross for gallan- 
try aboard the “Boise” in the Pacific. 
In 1948 he received the Air Medal for his 
H. Clay Johnson, Deputy U. S. man- dent of War Damage Corporation. Mr. part in the rescue of the surviving crew 
ager and executive _ president, Royal- Johnson moved to Rye in 1945; is a di- of one of the seaplanes of the USS. 
Globe Insurance Companies, elected rector of Community Chest, vice presi- “Pine Island” which crashed on the 
mayor of Rye, N. Y. in November, is dent of United Hospital and a director cf Antarctic Coast. 
shown on this page with his family. National Bank of Westchester. Mrs. John- Another insurance executive to witness 
Sitting on Mrs. Johnson’s lap is Anne, son was Rosemary Fitzpatrick of Har- the commissioning ceremony was Wil- 
at the extreme right is Kate. The two risburg, Pa. Michael is at Rye High liam C. Simpson, vice president of the 
boys (l. to r.,) are Peter and Michael. School, Kate attends Sacred Heart Acad- Royal-Globe Insurance Companies, who 

Born in Canton, Ohio, Mr. Johnson emy in Greenwich, and Peter and Anne js a close friend of the Howells. The 
worked his way through Notre Dame, go to Rye Country Day School. “Kaskaskia” will operate as a fleet oiler 
graduat ing with high honors. He played a with the Second and Sixth U.S. Fleets in 
varsity basketball for three years. At Atlantic and Mediterranean waters. 
Notre Dame Law School he won an KELLY JOINS SAVAL PE oe 
LL.B. and a fellowship for graduate law The Saval Group of Companies an- REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 
study. For ten years he served in the ounces addition of George L. Kelly to The Reinsurance Corporation of N. Y. 
Federal Government During a ld War’ the Boston staff of the special risks de- has declared a dividend of 30¢ a share 
II he was vice president of Recon- partment’ of the American Universal. on the outstanding stock payable Decem- 
struction Finance Corp: aun ‘on ne- Previously affiliated with Marsh & Mc- ber 27 to stockholders of record Decem- 
gotiated the contracts that helped create Lennan, Inc., he brings with him over ber 13. Total dividend payments by the 
the country’s huge wartime synthetic 10 years of experience in the property corporation for 1961 amount to 60¢ a 
rubber production, and was a vice presi- insurance field share, same as paid for 1960. 











* « Seasons Greetings «* » 


We at Jaffe Agency, Inc. extend to all our many friends 


in the insurance industry the best wishes of our entire staff. 


May the coming year be one of peace throughout the 


world, with cold war tensions easing. 


May you all have a joyous Holiday season and be blessed 


with good health and good fortune during the coming year. 
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“See A Pin,” Fire Safety 
Film, Issued by NBFU 


A new fire prevention film entitled, 
“See a Pin,” has been completed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and was previewed December 13 at the 
Johnny Victor Theatre in the RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, New York City, before an 
audience of educators, insurance exec- 
utives, insurance magazine editors, pub- 
lic officials, fire service personnel and 
TV representatives. It was well received, 

The film, a fantasy, gets its name 
from the old proverb, “See a pin and 
pick it up; all the day you'll have 
good luck.” Designed for secondary 
school and adult audiences, it tells the 
story of a mythical Mr. Luck, who is 
summoned by the finding of a pin, and 
spends a day with the Johnson family. 
Through Mr. Luck’s miraculous inter- 
vention, the Johnson family gets through 
a 24-hour period without a fire, despite 
a multitude of hazards. However, the 
film closes on the cautionary note that 
“vou can’t trust to Luck when it comes 
to fire safety.” 

The film, in 16 mm. color, runs 13% 
minutes, and has been cleared for tele- 
vision showings. It was produced for 
the National Board by Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., New York City. Shortly it 
may be obtained on free loan by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y., or the National 
3oard’s West Coast office at 465 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
“See A Pin” is the newest addition to 
the National Board’s library of 34 educa- 
tional films, and the second to be pre- 
pared by the National Board this year. 
A film entitled, “The Science of Fire,” 
was previewed in April of this year. 


Otho E. Lane Dies at 81 


Otho Evans Lane, chairman of the Re- 
liance of Philadelphia from 1944 to 1948 
and prior to that president of the Ni- 
agara Fire of New York from 1916 to 
1929, died December 10 at age 81 at 
Westtown, Pa. Mr. Lane was also pres- 
ident and director of the Reliance, and 
from 1948 to 1951 chairman of the execu- 
tive and finance committee of the com- 
pany. He was born at Franklin, Ohio, 
and educated at Miami University, where 
he was a Phi Beta Kappa student. From 
1912 to 1916 he was assistant manager of 
the Yorkshire. Mr. Lane is survived by 
a daughter and two grandchildren. 


William H. Conroy Dies 

William H. Conroy, a former partner 
of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc., New 
York insurance brokers, died at his home 
in Washington, Conn., after a long ill- 
ness. He was 85 years old. Mr. Conroy 
was graduated in 1899 from Harvard Col- 
lege. He was vice president of the Mass- 
achusetts B onding and Indemnity in New 
York before joining the brokerage firm 
in 1926. He retired in 1952. His widow, 
Mrs. Katherine Lilly Conroy, survives. 
Mr. Conroy was president of the Apa- 
wamis Club at Rye, N. Y., from 1919 to 
1927. 





McDERMOTT MGR. IN OHIO 

Companies of the Pearl-Monarch In- 
surance Group, the Pearl Assurance, and 
Monarch of Ohio, announce appoint- 
ment of William G. McDermott as man- 
ager for northeastern Ohio to succeed 
C. B. Hawkins who retired December 1. 
Mr. McDermott will maintain head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 





Reliance Promotions 


(Continued from Page 72) 


experience, he joined Reliance as marine 
state agent in Ohio. In 1950 he was called 
into the head office, serving successively 
as marine superinte ndent and man: ager of 
the head office marine department. He 
was elected assistant secretary in 1956 
and secretary in 1957, at which time he 
was transferred to the newly created 
Western department in (Madison, as as- 
sistant manager. 
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Harry @. Miller - - 


Retiring Chief Executive of Commercial Union-North British Group Completing 


Highly Successful Career in 


Posts of Organizations; 


Harry William Miller, who is retiring 

general United States attorney of 
Commercial Union-North British Group 
at end of this month, has had an extra- 
rdinarily successful career of recognition 
which has been given him by the insur- 
ance industry. Evidence of this is the 
large number of positions he has held 
as president of insurance organizations, 
including the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and as chairman of many 
important inter-company committees. 

Probably the most important events in 
which he has figured is the recent merger 





HARRY W. MILLER 


of Commercial Union companies and 
the North British and Mercantile com- 
panies, and the new Pan-Am building 
now being constructed by British and 
American capital directly north of the 
Grand Central station in New York 
which will house the United States head 
offices of Commercial Union-North Brit- 
ish Group. It will be the largest com- 
mercial skyscraper in the world. News 
that Mr. Miller will no longer be active 
in the industry is being received with 
regret by insurance executives through- 
out the nation. 


Joined Commercial Union in 1913 

Mr. Miller joined Commercial Union 
Assurance Co., Ltd. in 1913, and in 1919 
after service in the European theatre 
with the United States Army he was ap- 
pointed special agent of the company at 
Syracuse, N. Y. It was at that period 
of his career that he started making 
friendships which have endured through- 
out his life. A tall, broad shouldered 
special agent with a flair for companion- 
ship and holding, as well as making, 
friendships, he was elected president of 
the Syracuse, N. Y. Field Club, an im- 
portant organization for exchange of 
insurance information among _ special 
agents. At that period he also became 
most loyal gander (corresponding to the 
office of president) of The Blue Goose 
Pond of New York State. 
The Blue Goose, social organization 


in fire insurance, and largely consisting 
of field men and adjusters has ponds in 
nearly every state. It has had a con- 
siderable influence in building entente, 
and of being generally helpful particular- 
ly in bringing special agents and other 
field representatives closer together 
which relationship proved valuably co- 
operative when he was in the field. 
Many of the field men would travel to- 
gether for inspection of risks and in 
helping settle losses in northern New 
York field, where weather conditions 
were strenuous. 


Prominent Fellow Fieldmen 


A number of the fieldmen whom Mr. 
Miller first met while in the New York 
State territory became prominent in the 
business. They include James F. Crafts, 
now head of the Fireman’s Fund organ- 
ization; J. Victor Herd, now chairman 
of the America Fore Loyalty Com- 
panies and then a special agent of 
Niagara; Frank A. Christensen, former 
president of America Fore; and Alex- 
ander Ross and Thorn Grimson, two of 


Crum and Forster’s top executives. 

Some others who were fellow fieldmen 
with Mr. Miller in up-state New York 
field were Creston D. Fogg who became 
manager of Syracuse office of The Trav- 
elers; Robert Williams who later was 
made chief executive officer of Trav- 
elers Fire, and Grant Bulkley, later to 
become vice president of Springfield- 
Monarch insurance companies. Among 
other friends formed in the early field 
days were William Bessant, Great Amer- 
ican, and W. Dexter Wilson, America 
Fore. 


Crafts on Years in N. Y. Field 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter for 
some comments relative to Mr. Miller, 
based on his long association with him, 
Mr. Crafts says: 

“I can’t recall the first occasion when 
our paths crossed but it was certainly 
over 35 years ago, perhaps nearer 40, 
when we were fieldmen in upper New 
York State. Harry was domiciled in 


Syracuse and my office was in Rochester. 
Our territories overlapped so as a result 
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Property Insurance; Has Held Many Top 


Tributes by Other Company Leaders 


our contacts were reasonably frequent, 
considering the fact that we were both 
traveling extensive areas and road con- 
ditions would not permit the use of auto- 
mobiles more than five or six months of 
the year. 

“We were competitors in the full sense 
of the word but our mutual respect and 
a willingness to talk frankly, even about 
trade secrets, developed into a warm 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 


sult that gradually they would lose much 
of this business to direct writers who are 
already making inroads into this type of 
business. 

I'm afraid that the company 
services that are being offered to agents 
cannot help but result in commission re- 


some of 


ductions on such lines (as we are seeing 
already) with the result that many 
agents would naturally pay less atten- 


tion to the persons 41 lines and lose many 
to agents who continue to do their own 
servicing at “regular” commissions, and 
to direct writers who for the most part 
are after new business and don’t pre- 
tend to their customers 

Even if an agent write larger 
lines in place of personal business he 
must realize that many of these will be 
“target” lines that can be lost easily to 
competition, and not the “bread and but- 


service 
7 does 


ter” type of business that has built really 
strong agencies 

Number of Agents May Double in 

20 Years 

3. Yes, for a while it is almost certain 
that agency and company mergers will 
tend to decrease the number of inde- 
p.ndent agents, despite the constant 
entry of new age tume as wit- 





nts all the 


the large numbers obtaining 





ness.d_ by 


new licenses in every state. However 1 
believe that in the long run more and 
more new agents will enter the picture 

largely because of our greatly increasing 
economy and poj pulat ion, if for no other 
reason. | w uldn’t t be at all surprised t 
see the number of insurance agents of 
all types (not all captive agents either) 
at least double in number during the 


next 20 years. There will continue to be 
a vast potential for educated and alert 
agents during the years ahead 

4. Although on the surface it would 
appear that there would be advantages 
in representing only a very few com- 
panies in order to limit the number of 
forms and certain detail, yet it could 


well work to the disadvantage of the 


agent from a competitive viewpoint. An 
agent who can sell only limited kinds 
and forms of coverage as would be pro 
vided by few companies wouldn't be 
nearly as flexible in “offering his wares” 
to his customers 

fter all a doctor doesn’t deal in only 
a few limited kinds of medicine "He is 
constantly searching for the best kinds 
as they come on the market, regardless 
of source. And so an insurance agent is 


actually “fencing himself in” by rep- 
resenting too few companies, and being 
mercy, so to speak. 


Keep Adequate Company Facilities 


at their 


ent representing only one or 
two rty-casualty companies would 
certainly be limiting his ability somewhat 


5. An ag 


prope 


to pee 4 really large lines without bro- 
kering some of them at a sacrifice in 
commissions t is always comforting 
(and safer) to have more horsepower 
in the motor of your automobile than is 
usually needed—the same as a_ policy- 
holder having too much insurance rather 
than too little at the time of loss. The 
Same applies to an insurance agent— 
better to represent more ci mpanies than 
actually needed, rather than too few. It 
makes for more peace of mind! 

6. The general feeling on the part of 
many agents (and indeed on the part of 
some company officials) is that many 
experiments being tried today in the 
guise of money-saving expedients will 


actually achieve the 
sults. So 


actually 


not hoped-for re- 
far some of these innovations 
increase work and expense both 


in agency and in company offices, and in 
many cases the overall expense ratio is 
higher 

A far more effective way to reduce 
operating costs of both agents and com- 
panies would be to eliminate such evils 
as free insurance, increase insurance to 
value and, in general, stick to the more 


+ + ogy ntal things that have built profit- 
able agencies and companies in the past 

This. doesn’t mean that we shouldn't 
be alert to better ways of doing things 





—agencies and companies < but let’s 
not rush pell mell into new methods just 
for the sake of change and merely to 
“follow the leader” who after all could 
lead us down the wrong road. 

Oh yes, many companies believe that 
along with these new “company services” 
being offered to agents should be a sub- 
stantial reduction in commissions—but 
that is an entirely new subject (and nota 
palatable one from the agent’s viewpoint) 

-don’t you agree! 


feorge (. Peacock 


(Continued from Page 74) 
4. Agents who achieve a professional 
status make it their business not only 
to know what their own companies offer 
but make it a point to become acquainted 
with the coverages available in other 
markets. They will have to be well ac- 
quainted with the protection offered in 
the policies of other competing agents in 
thelt communities, especially. 
. This question is related to question 
#1. Perhaps if an agent represents one 
of the giants of the industry, he may be 
able to take care of all of his large risks 
If he has an opportunity to write a fire 
risk that presents a capacity problem and 
doesn’t have the company fire capacity 
to handle it, he will need to represent 
more than one or two companies. Writ- 
ing a well diversified business in several 
markets will help him avoid the prob- 


lems of placing “all his eggs in one bas- 
ket. 


Present Closing of Price Gap 


. The insurance business at the pres- 
aa time is witnessing a closing of the 
price gap between various types of com- 
panies in various fields of cover. This is 
a working demonstration of basic eco- 
nomic principles in the pricing areas of 
the property and casualty business. The 
aim of all classes of companies seems 
now headed toward the equalization of 
costs to the buyer of comparable cover- 
ages. 

As the consumer’s needs for insurance 
coverages become better known to the 
buying public, through television and 
other advertising media, the coverages 
and prices will tend ito stabilize at lower 
levels. This will require all companies 
and producers to operate with more efli- 


ciency with a constant eye on the costs 


of their operations. The changes must 
produce economies. 

(Continued from : Page 74) 
policies, forms and rating plans con- 


ceived for the better service of the pub- 
lic or for other reasons, well informed 
agents would have to keep abreast of the 
terms and conditions of all available 
coverages. Whether the agent attempts 
to keep all such forms of coverage “on 
the shelf” would be a decision he would 





“4ANOTHER 


reports Jim Hammond, Dunlap 
and Company, Atlanta, Georgia 








edhe ieee eee a 


level—opened the door 


“The broad group-basis coverage of 
St. Paul’s new travel accident insur- 
ance won an account from another 
insurance company, sold itself on a 
local level to the tune of $950 annual 
premium—now it has opened the door 
to the parent company for complete 
coverage of all its employees,”’ reports 
Jim Hammond. 


Paul’s new group travel accident 


“St. Paul’s Group Travel Insurance sold on the local 


SUCCESS!”? 






on a national account!”’ 


insurance covers every employee 
everywhere he goes on a business trip 
—whether he travels regularly or 
occasionally —against the s — 
hazards involved in travel. is a 
natural for corporations, couashatlann 
civic, fraternal and other organizations. 


To get full details on this attractive 
coverage and its ready market, call or 
write your nearest St. Paul Office. 


THE ST. PAUL 
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St. Pav! 2, Minn. 
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ng you around the world 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
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New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
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around the clock 


St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 


have to make for himself, but certainh 
he would have to know what is generally 
available in the market for the protec- 
tion and guidance of his clients. 


Need for Additional Capacity 


(5) (No company or group of com 
panies that we know of in the property 
casualty insurance business has unlimited 
capacity, and it is quite likely that an 
agent representing only one or two com 
panies would occasionally find himseli 


in need of additional capacity. This 
sometimes happens even today with 
agents representing a number of prop 


erty-casualty companies. As a practical! 
matter, the average agent usually has or 
can obtain sufficient capacity for mos 
ot his accounts through the companics 
he has in his office. 

(6) We know of no serious program 
being espoused by any responsible com 
pany for the lowering of rates merely to 
permit the writing of additional business 
in order “to be more competitive with 
so-called independent insurers . . .” 


We believe there is a widespread rec- 
ognition of the need for keeping thx 
cost of insurance at the minimum level 
consistent with the cost of sound in- 
demnity and necessary service to the in- 
sured. This is just another way of say- 
ing that we believe the insurance busi- 
ness generally is determined to return 
the largest possible portion of the pre- 
mium dollar to the public in payment of 
losses and related services. We believe 
this determination will prevail regard- 
less of the marketing method employed 
by insurers. 


Opinions of Another Company 
Leader 


Another executive states: 

1. Local agents will, in the future, 
tend to represent fewer companies than 
at present, but I do not believe they will 
ultimately become “sole representatives,” 
particularly insofar as the fire and cas- 
ualty business is concerned. I believe 
they will represent several fire and cas- 
ualty companies and probably more than 
one life insurance company. 

2. If agents gene rally accept direct 
billing and continuous policies and re- 
duced rates of commission, it would seem 
to me that the extra time for selling 
would continue to be devoted to all lines 
of business and not largely to commer- 
cial and industrial lines. 

3. Because of many factors, I am in- 
clined to believe there is a good pos- 
sibility that the total number of inde- 
pendent agents will temporarly decline 
from the high total of several years ago. 

4. In view of existing competitive con- 
ditions, which are likely to become more 
severe, it occurs to me that the agent 
must have available a wide variety of 
forms of coverage. It follows, therefore, 
that the agent, as indicated in the reply 
to the first question, must represent 
several fire and casualty companies and, 
eroventy. more than one life company. 

In my opinion, the changes taking 
aks in our business must lead to econo- 
mies in operations from both the com- 
pany and producer viewpoint if com- 
panies of our type and character are to 
survive. 


A Third Executive Speaks 

1. Yes, 

continue 
riers. 

2. It is our opinion that this 

vary with the different agencies. 


I feel the average agent will 
to act for three or more car- 


would 


3. Yes, although an increase in the 
personnel of the agencies should be felt. 

. Yes. 

5. Yes. 

6. Yes. 


Strudwick Buys Hot Hotel 
Property at Miami Beach 


Florida Home Insurance Co. has pur- 
chased a new home office building at 
1801 Coral Way in Miami and moved into 
its new quarters December 1. This was 
announced by A. E. Strudwick, Min- 
neapolis reinsurance broker, who _pur- 
chased control of Florida Home in June. 
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How Losses Under Homeowners May 
Be Brought Under Better Control 


!n analysis of the troublesome loss situa- 
tion under homeowners policies was out- 
lined by G. S. Peick of Minneapolis, loss 
manager of the American Hardware Mu- 
tual, when addressing the Mutual Insurance 
Technical Conference at Chicago. He said 
thut just to pick out one troublemaker 
among claims he would cite the words 
“mysterious disappearance.” Continuing he 
told the conference: 


Isn’t it possible to take those words 
out of the form, and if you want to cover 
missing items of personal property that 
have been lost by the insured, just say, 
“This policy covers lost items.” May- 
be we should, as surely it is an accident 
when someone loses something. We loss 


men have a difficult time trying to ex- 
plain the exclusion of mysterious dis- 
appearance as it is now written. 


Losses Companies Would Have to Pay 
sitting in the living 
policyholder, and 


Visualize yourself, 
room of a sizeable 
trying to explain to him why a $49.95 
watch that his son lost is not covered. 
No matter how well-versed you may be 


in the court ‘cases covering mysterious 
disappearance of theft coverages, you 
will end up paying the loss. You just 


cannot afford to lose a big account be- 


cause the insured insists on calling the 
loss of the watch a mystery. 
Therefore it is a mysterious disap- 


pearance case, and under the extended 
theft endorsement it is covered. Some 
of you know this is true, but would be 
hesitant to admit it. 

\ young couple bought a new home 
and decided to move their own household 
They loaded a two-wheel trailer 
and placed their twin-size mattresses on 
the top of the load. While going down 
the street, and unknown to them, one of 
the mattresses fell off the trailer. A 
motorist noticed the accident, caught 
up to the young man with the trailer, and 
told him he had lost a mattress from his 
load. The young man went back but 
could not find the mattress. Was it a 
theft loss? I think most companies would 
be forced to agree that it was. 

I do not have loss ratio figures, but 
I did make a survey of 100 of our com- 
pany losses picked at random from the 
paid files. Any loss of $1,000 or over 
was not used. There are nine “cause of 
loss” codes covering homeowners losses. 
Prior to 1960 there were 16 codes split 
between “on premises” and “off prem- 
ises,’ but for some reason the number 
was cut down to nine. 

They are as follow: 
removal; windstorm and hail; water 
damage; burglary and robbery; theft; 
mysterious disappearance; transportation 
(collision, upset, etc.) ; liability and medi- 
cal payments; all other. 


goods. 


fire, lightning and 


Survey of 100 Losses 


The total amount paid in the 100 losses 
was $12,629. The real causes were as 
follows: fire, $3,132; wind, $1,550; smoke, 
$1,005; explosion, $538. These coverages 
were in our extended coverage category 
so I took a total of them, which is 
$6,225 or 49% of the total. Now for the 
balance: water, $455; burglary and rob- 
bery, $1,189; theft, $1,928; mysterious 
disappearance, $911; vehicle damage, that 


is vehicle damage by insured’s own 
vehicle, $193; vandalism, $129; ice and 
snow, $335; glass breakage, $436; elec- 


trical $58; trees, $770. 
404 or 51% of the total. 


A homeowners #2 policy costs the in- 
sured less money than he paid for fire, 
extended coverage and burglary with 
outside theft. It cannot be disputed that 
we are giving a great deal broader cover- 
age under the homeowners. If the com- 
panies can make any money with this 
type of policy, fine. I do ‘believe we will 
find it very difficult to irestrict the pol- 
icy by taking away the coverages we 


This totals $6,- 





have now given, but I do not 
we would lose anv business if we clarified 
the intent on the coverages we now 
have. 
Replacement Cost 
I did run across a few files where re- 


believe 


placement cost entered into writing of 
the insurance, and that presented an in- 
teresting feature. The insurance carried 
was $8,000 on dwelling and $6,000 on 
contents. This was a homeowners “B” 
form, and it was a bad fire The 
adjuster estimated the actual value of 
the dwelling because of its age and loca- 
tion, to be $4,000. The estimate to re- 
pair was $5,225. Estimated replacement 
cost was $9,000. The loss on contents 
was $4,234, but that was after $2,100 de- 
preciation. The additional living expense 
item was $391.47 


loss. 





The interesting point that I picked up 
on reading this loss file was that the 
agent in writing the homeowners policy 
did write it on a replacement cost basis 
I do not believe he told the underwriter 
that the building really wasn’t worth 
$8,000, but that is what ‘he felt should be 


written. In Minnesota we have the valued 
policy law, and the law really has teeth 
in it. If this loss had been total we 


would have had to pay $8000 regardless 

of the adjuster’s estimated value of 

$4,000. Perhaps we could blame a situa- 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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There’s A New Spirit In The Land 


Looking Ahead One Senses Encouraging and Stimulating 


Atmosphere; Greater Recognition of Experience and 
Skill in Solving Numerous Problems Apparent 


By Joun C. 


WEGHORN 


President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


For the professional insurance man, 
looking further ahead in the decade of 
the ’60’s is not only more practical but 
is pleasanter and more comfortable than 
looking back over the past year or two 
It is far better than looking back over 
the past 10 to 15 years. 

As the 60's began, speakers and writ- 
ers on insurance subjects still could use, 
as they had for several years before, such 
unhappy words as “chaos” and “squab- 
bling.” What is worse, these and sim- 
ilar words were neither particularly melo- 
dramatic nor, even, incorrect. 


New Encouraging Atmosphere 


Now, however, one senses nebulous be- 
ginnings of a new spirit in our industry. 
It cannot, by any means, be called a 
trend as yet—although one most certain- 
ly must hope it foreshadows one. Per- 
haps it is only a reflection of a clearer 
recognition, by all concerned, of the 
nature and depth of the problems with 
which the industry is and has been con- 
fronted. It may be only a more open 
acknowledgement that all elements of a 
business can succeed or suffer together 
but cannot do either alone. Or it may 
actually be, as we believe it is, the 
growth of a more objective, more ana- 
lytical, longer-view sort of attitude than 
has appeared to prevail sometimes in 
the past. 

No matter how it is classified, what- 


ever its source, this new atmosphere is 
encouraging and stimulating. It holds a 
promise of common understanding, the 
keystone of any cooperative effort. Vig- 
orous cooperation, in the truest sense of 
“working together,” will be a sine qua 
non for the private insurance business of 
the United States in the years immed- 
iately ahead. 

Those who lay claim to independence 
must be willing and able to accept re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, neither 
willingness to assume nor ability to dis- 
charge responsibilities can thrive in a 
climate of fear, mistrust, accusation, or 
uncertainty. Regrettably much of the 
public record of the insurance business 
during 10 years or more has been built 
on such unfortunate footings. 

Producers have been openly fearful 
of their own principals, the companies 
they represent fearful that their 
business would wither before their com- 
panies responded to pressures from out- 
side competition, fearful of companies 
creating internal competition by making 
facilities directly available to agency 
customers; fearful of companies talking 
about services but failing to deliver them 
in time—or at all; fearful of inadequately 
announced changes in rates or coverages, 
inadequately studied sales or “packaging” 
schemes, abrupt—almost post facto—re- 
ductions in commissions. 

Distrustful through their 


fear, per- 
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plexed in their uncertainty, these mem- 
bers of our business fraternity—numer- 
ous and vocal—became openly, maybe 
sometimes overly accusative. 

It appears that the more inflamed 
symptoms of this particular malady have 
been soothed somewhat. Since sensitivity 
can hardly be assuaged by insensitivity or 
indifference, it seems clear that both 
parties have come ito see the other’s in- 
dividual situation a little better. There 
is no question but that even greater com- 
mon understanding will lead to even 
greater revisions of thought, on both 
sides. It will, though, automatically make 
such revisions more tolerable, even if not 
more tasty. 


Metropolitan Agents’ Problems 


3eing somewhat nearer to company 
thinking, by the very nature of their 
work perhaps more than because of fre- 
quent contacts, metropolitan and other 
general agents may have aunderstood 
more easily than local agents or brokers 
that the companies were enduring major 
headaches of their own. Yet, even these 
specialists have not enjoyed, by any 
means, an optimum degree of common 
understanding with insurers, during the 
past 10 years or more. 

Here again, however, we see the new 
and promising “spirit of the ’00’s,” if we 
may call it that. Fifteen years ago, many 
a metropolitan or general agent, trying 
to read what looked like handwritings 
on his wall, wondered about his future in 
the business. Some trembled and fell. 
Some modified their production methods ; 
others modified their product list. All 
who elected to stay in business appraised 
the situation and themselves with great 
care and did their utmost to make the 
two match. 

The situation of metropolitan and gen- 
eral agents, in the decade past, has not 
been without ironical toe-holds for one’s 
courage. If such agencies were of as 
little value as company spokesmen some- 
times made them sound, how was it that 
companies paid very large amounts to 
take them over—often retaining the man- 
agement as their own? 

If the business arising through such 
agencies were of as poor quality as was 
sometimes said, why did the same com- 
panies compete with the agency for the 
business of its brokers on a direct basis ? 
Such practices—of which these are only 
two — did not undermine the skilled 
metropolitan or general agent. On the 
contrary, they tended only to emphasize 
his value to his principals and his pres- 
tige in the market-place. 


More Recognition for Experience and 
kill 


The new atmosphere for the profes- 
sional general and metropolitan agency 
looks to be one in which its experience, 
knowledge, and underwriting craftsman- 
ship are going to receive more recogni- 
tion than has been the case for at least 
10 years. 

It seems to have been recognized that 
any inroads by direct-selling companies 
into the business of agency system com- 
panies are not repaired by the “junking” 
of proven human assets. Companies 
which long have failed to provide all the 
tools needed by their general agents are 
now in an upsurge of effort to supply 
them. Space does not allow us to enum- 
erate here the diverse activity in this 
direction. 

It is no secret, though, that more and 
better facilities are being developed con- 
stantly now, whether in bonds, or casu- 
alty insurance, inland marine, or the 
newest, most unusual coverages. To the 
metropolitan agent these progressive 
measures are both welcome and logical. 

When a company, as some have done, 
said to brokers “Give us your casualty 
direct” or “fire direct” or any other line 
“direct,” it did more than put a squeeze 
on its own partner, its metropolitan or 
general agent. It forced that agent to 
look for other facilities, in order to main- 
tain a balance of results for insurers, in 
order to maintain full service for produ- 
cers and for the public. 

One might dwell at length on the pros 
and cons of the long list of reasons var- 
iously offered to justify criticism of the 
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general agent. Fortunately, that need not 
be done as we look ahead. 

For example, it now seems to be under- 
stood by all concerned that firing gen- 
eral agents does not automatically reduce 
losses. Time was—back when the rules 
of the Acquisition (Cost Conference led 
the casualty companies to restrict metro- 
politan and general agents to the repre- 
sentation of a single company—time was 
when a single agency came to control 
a substantial portion of a companys 
business. When great volume came, 
naturally, great losses came, too. 

Instead of trying to determine and 
evaluate the contributing factors, instead 
of saying to the agent “We must work 
together to reduce losses,” some com- 
panies took the “fast cure” of simple 
amputation. They would handle tthe busi- 
ness of producers direct, they said. It 
has been found an expensive treatment 
of dubious corrective value. It is to be 
noted with optimism for the future that 
companies and agents alike now turn 
their clinical eyes to better means of iso- 
lating loss infections. 


Homeowners’ Difficulties 


Cooperative study of this sort often 
places the metropolitan agent in peculiar 
positions. Having urged, unsuccessfully, 
revision of both forms and rates on the 
personal property floater (and jewelry 
floaters, too, for that matter) he found 


himself relieved of those lines alto- 
gether. He now finds himself in a 
“Homeowners” market, with facilities 


available from a limited number but per- 
fectly good companies, and with forms 
and rates that make it next to impossible 
to underwrite the line with profit to 
either himself, his broker, or his com- 
pany. 

He finds basic rates too low, loss per- 
missibles too high. He knows that ex- 
pense factors, acquisition costs, home 
office taxes and other items must be 
covered. He is keenly aware that this 
type of policyholder makes up the back- 
bone of premium income in the U.S.A. 
His position is peculiar, to say the least. 
His quandary is great, indeed. 

Still, the year ahead can be viewed 
only with enthusiasm and anticipation. 
How to exercise underwriting judgment 
when underwriting factors look like some- 
what of a “stacked deck” is no small 
challenge. Metropolitan and general 
agents are quite aware that their exist- 
ence depends on their ability to make 
profits for the companies they represent. 
They realize this cannot be done by driv- 
ing for volume without regard for under- 
writing criteria, and that some plan must 
be worked out to enable them to exercise 
their underwriting judgment. 

It seems inescapable that the companies 
must very shortly begin to pay more 
attention to underwriting techniques and 
results, Many have grown by leaps and 
bounds during the past few years, in spite 
of unsatisfactory underwriitng expe- 
rience. They have made great ase of 
their investment departments in a pro- 
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lon 5 cll period of unusually favorable in- 
vestment conditions. 

They are wise enough to know, how- 
ever, that this can’t go on forever. Even 
though government safeguards probably 
would sustain some reasonable bottom, 
if the investment market were suddenly 
badly shaken, Insurance Departments 
would find their hands full just getting 
enough personnel and enough buildings 
to conduct their resulting investigations. 
Men who are prudent enough to become 
the leaders of the vast institutions that 
are our modern insurance companies, are 
too prudent to allow their main line of 
business to falter very long. Objective an- 
alysis is bound to bring them to the un- 
derwriting craftsmanship which has al- 
ways been the metropolitan agent’s stock 
in trade. 

Actuarial Approach to Rates Needed 

It has long been our hope that the gen- 
eral insurance companies might borrow a 
page from the methods book of their life 
insurance counterparts. There seems no 
possible question that many of our intra- 
industry dissensions and jealousies would 
be dissolved, if not avoided completely, 
through an actuarial approach fitted to 
the general insurance business. That a 
sound actuarial base for general insur- 
ance rates would have the widest public 
and legislative acceptance is undoubtable. 
We are confident that such an approach 
would also lead the way to profits, in the 
long run. 

The middle and later years of the’’60’s 
will not be free of problems; each will 
bri ng its own challenge. If the “new 


spirit” of our industry develops a re- 
search program that goes on 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year, we will have need 


of all we can learn from it. Whatever the 
challenges, whatever strengths we can 
muster to meet them, one fact remains 
immutable. With respect for each others’ 
pos we must work hand in hand, all 
of us, if we are going to maintain and 
advance the well- being of any of us. 
Given sincere cooperation, based on gen- 
uine understanding, there will be no prob- 
lem to which we cannot find the right 
unswer. 


Harry W. Miller 


(Continued from Page 77) 


friendship, one that has continued over 
the years and which I have valued very 


highly. 
“One of our outside interests in the 
early days was the Underwriters Asso- 


ciation of New York State, affectionately 
referred to as ‘The Old Association.’ Its 
annual meetings at Saranac Inn bring 
back to any participant cherished mem- 
ories for there no punches were pulled 
and friendships were formed that were 
of great benefit to the business and they 
were enduring. Harry’s quick wit and 
friendly nature calmed the troubled 
waters of many discussions that involved 
differences of view and he was the same 
person, whether it be in a meeting of 
competitors or on the golf course where 
he was among the best for a hard work- 
ing fieldman. 

“Harry was very active in the Syra- 
cuse Field Club and brought to his as- 
sociates, both young and old, a keen 
respect for the tradition which had found 
so many men from upper New York 
State graduating to executive positions. 
As good fortune would have it, we were 
both returned to the home offices of our 
companies at about the same time. Thus, 
we had the opportunity to witness and 
in a very modest way participate in the 
many changes which were taking place 
in the industry during the difficult but 
interesting years of the late ’20’s and 
early ’30’s. 

“Harry’s rise to the senior executive 
position in his own company and as a 
leader in the industry is too well known 
to have any comments that I might 
make of any real value. I can only say 
that our friendship over the years has 
continued to be a very warm one and 
I am sorry to see him lay down his work- 
ing ‘tools, although he richly deserves 
the relaxation and contentment which I 





trust will be his for many years to come, 
with abundant good health.” 


‘Returns to New York in 1935 


In 1935 Mr. Miller was recalled to the 
New York head office where he was 
given the title of secretary and placed 
in charge of the automobile physical 
damage department. Three years later 
he was appointed assistant United States 
manager. On January 1, 1946, he be- 
came United States manager, president 
and vice president of the group’s fire 
companies. Subsequently, Mr. Miller was 
appointed chief executive officer in the 
United States for the Commercial Union 
Group. He was given the title of general 
United States attorney, which he sstill 
holds as head of the Commercial Union- 
North British Group. 

Mr. Miller has held many prominent 
posts of an executive nature in the busi- 
ness and has served on many important 
committees. He is past chairman of the 
Factory Insurance Association and pres- 
ently is a member of the executive and 
finance committees of that organization. 
He was also chairman of the executive 
committee and a member of the commit- 
tee on laws of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, as well as chairman 
of the committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards. He is a past 
president of the former Eastern Under- 
writers Association and has served as 
a member of the ‘board of directors of 
the Insurance Society of New York, Inc. 
and as chairman of the Arkansas Inspec- 
tion and Rating Bureau. 

Currently, Mr. Miller 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and president of the Oil In- 
surance Association. He ‘ts president and 
a director of the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation, a director of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., vice president and 
director of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co. of Chicago, president and director 
of the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York, and a trustee of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. and Cook County Loss 
Adjustment Bureau. He is also a trustee 
and director of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Reinsurance Bureau. 

In 1958 Mr. Miller was elected presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and served in that capacity 
for two terms. He was vice president 


from 1956 to 1958. 
Viewpoint on the Industry 


is president of 


Mr. Miller’s philosophy and viewpoints 
of the industry and its obligations were 
outlined in two of his addresses delivered 
before the National Board in 1959 and 
1960. In one of them he presented his 
strong conviction about private enter- 
prise and the responsibility of the in- 
dustry operating in making sure ithe 
preservation of that system. Some ex- 
tracts from these addresses: 

“The insurance business while highly 
competitive has found, historically that 
its very nature requires cooperative 
effort. The very basis of insurance is 
the law of large numbers and ‘is depend- 
ent upon spread of a liability to assure 
stability. A natural consequence to this 
need for cooperative effort is the board 
and bureau type of organization that has 
been developed.” 

Commenting on a business as complex as 
fire insurance he said that proper de- 
cisions cannot be reached without weigh- 
ing the many interrelated activities that 
constitute the cost element. He mentioned 
a few of them for illustration of that 
point. They were product design to 
meet the needs of the customer; pricing 
the product and marketing it; maintain- 
ing adequate capital and surplus for 
stability of the enterprise. Continuing 
he said: 

“The narrow margin of underwriting 
profit under which our business operates 
intensifies the need for stability and ad- 
herence to sound principles. Referring 
to sound principles. I wish it to be clearly 
understood that this does not indicate 
in any way a reluctance to advance. We 
are not content to remain stationary. We 
will advance and our aim is to assure 
that the advance is sound and in the 





interest of the public, otherwise it would 
be a false promise and one which would 
do no credit to this great institution 
upon which the very fabric of our eco- 
nomic life is dependent. 

“There is one premise I would set 
forth at this time and that is that our 
problem is not one to turn over to gov- 
ernment for solution. The fundamental 
principle of our form of government is 
that we surrender to government only 
those functions that the individual or 
business can not do for itself. It is im- 
perative that we in the insurance busi- 
ness fulfill the responsibility which is 
ours so to manage our own affairs and 











solve our own problems that the insur- 
ance business will continue as a leader 
in the private enterprise system. We 
must not shirk that responsibility; gov- 
ernment can not solve it.” 


As Seen by J. Victor Herd 


3ecause of the strong personality of 
Mr. Miller, his positive private views on 
important subjects under discussion and 
his flair for good fellowship, a super- 
ficial view of him might cause wonder 
as to how and why, with so marked a 
personal conflicting amalgam, he has 
been so successful as a committee chair- 

(Continued on saa 108) 











American International Building, 1 Robinson Road, Singapore 


IN SINGAPORE... « nice sei. 


free world — outside North America — AIU is equipped to handle all types of 


insurance for your clients. 


AIU policies are written on behalf of long-established U.S. insurance companies. 
Yet, they are tailored to the insurance peculiarities and to the laws and customs of 
the places where the risks are located. Claims are adjusted “on the spot” and 
losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 


U.S. dollars if local laws permit. 


Remember .. . 


you need not be experienced in handling overseas risks to partici- 


pate in this growing field. Call or write the AIU office nearest you and let us 


show you how simple it can be for you. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


In the Fall of 1955, while enroute to 
the Governor's conference on Highway 
Safety in Trenton, a group of men repre 
senting the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents discussed the part the 
association could play in this most im- 
portant field. From their discussion the 
Safe-Driving Citation Award program 
was developed. Implementation came 
quickly, within 60 days, so that 1955 
marks the beginning of the New Jersey 
program, not only as an idea, but also 
as an accomplished fact. 

One may recall that 1955 was the year 
President Eisenhower first proclaimed 
S-D Day, and New Jersey had its first 


FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 





holiday driving program. It was ap 
METROPOLITAN propriate that the Safe Driving Citation 
FIRE ASSURANCE Award program should have had its in 
COMPANY ception the same year. From the outset 


the program received widespread accept- 
ance which cncouraged the New Jersey 
Association to develop a broader pro- 
gram in the following years 

The program has as its principal pur 
encouragement of the local com- 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 
95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN 
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N. J. Agents’ Safe Driving Citations 


Awards Program of State Assn. in Six Years Has Gained Wide 


By Mitton H. Grannatrt, JR. 
Fell and Moon Co. of Trenton, N. J. 


munity to do a better traffic safety job, 
and secondly improvement in the prestige 
and acceptance of members of the New 


Jersey Association in this vital field. At 
the outset the public relations aspects of 
the program required much time and 
effort, but as it has developed over the 


years good public relations are now being 
derived without much emphasis being 
placed on them. The program has be- 
come one of a public service nature, and 
is being received as 
munity, county, and state levels. 


such at the com 


As the 


years have passed the scope of the pro- 
gram has expanded. In 
a period 


1955 it covered 


of 30 days; 1956 saw the period 





New Jersey Governor Honors Safety Records 








Acceptance as Public Service at Community, County and 
State Levels; National Recognition Achieved; Aim to 


Educate and Enlighten Young and Older Drivers 


foundations of good traffic safety prac- 
tices are laid. The local police chief and 
his department together with the right 
tools can do more to influence public 
pinion than any slogans appearing on 
billboards along the highways. By the 
same token aroused public opinion on 
the local level can influence the traffic 
safety efforts of the local police depart- 
ment more than anything else. 

When the Safe Driving Citation Award 
program started in 1955 it was neces- 
sary to base it solely on recorded fatal- 
ities, since these were the only complete, 
accurate accident statistics available. Of- 
ficial records of the New Jersey Bureau 


_—_— 


The feature of one of Governor Robert E. Meyner’s Sunday television pro- 


grams this year was the presentation of awards for 1960 traffic safety records 
throughout the state. Here the Governor is shown with two of the top winners. 
Left to right: Chief Arthur G. Phillips, Plainfield, first place in Class 6, for com- 
munities of 25,000 to 50,000 population (and the highest score in the entire state); 
D. Louis Tonti, executive director of the New Jersey Highway Authority, accepting 
an award for the Garden State Parkway; Milton H. Grannatt, Jr., accident preven- 
tion chairman, and Raymond F. Eggers, vice chairman for the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, sponsors of the Citation Award program for the past 
six years. 





lengthened to three months. It was again 
increased in 1958 when it became seven 
months. Since 1959 the Safie-Driving Cita- 
tion Award program has included the 
entire year. The program is in the area 
of education, one of the three “E’s of 
traffic safety, the other two being engi- 
neering and enforcement 

There are many traffic safety programs 
being sponsored by numerous groups, in 
cluding industries with a product to sell, 
but for the most part these programs 
are aimed at either the public in general 
or some special segment of the traffic 
safety problem. Our program, while it 
too is aimed at influencing the general 
public, is also aimed very directly at 
the safety authorities. 

Reaching “Grass Roots” Level 

We are reaching the “grass roots” level 
of traffic safety, and firmly believe that it 
is at this local community level that the 


4 Traffic Safety were the basis of these 
original awards. I must add that the 
cooperation of this bureau was and still 
is one of the major factors in the 
success of the program. Their guidance 
and counsel through the years has been 
invaluable. 

For three years we used fatalities as 
the sole basis for the awards, fully realiz- 
ing that they were a poor measure of 
the traffic safety job being done by a 
community. Even the best and most 
complete education and enforcement 
program will not prevent an intoxicated 
pedestrian from falling into the side of 
a moving vehicle and being killed oc- 
casionally, nor can the big city hope to 
compete with the rural community when 
traffic records based on fatalities are 
used as a measure of quality. 

For the first three years of the pro- 
gram we were actually measuring quan- 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Let’s build a 60-story skyscraper, with a 7-acre dish on top 


Sounds strange, but in effect, that’s what the Navy’s 
doing at Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

They’re building a 20,000 ton steel tower—higher 
than a sixty story building. It will support an enor- 
mous aluminum reflecting dish twice the length of a 
football field in diameter. Navy scientists will use this 
saucer to explore space. They will listen to the radia- 


tion signals from many billions of light years away. 

National Union Insurance Companies is one of the 
largest participants in the insurance program at the 
construction site. This insurance coverage was de- 
signed by Independent Agents, typical of the out- 
standing professionals who represent National Union 
Insurance Companies. 


National Union Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Casualty and Bond - Fire - Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 
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New Jersey Safety Program 


(Continued from Page 82) 


tity rather than quality. In 1958 a 
modified survey form was adopted, but 
fatalities remained as part of the pro- 
gram. In discussions with the Bureau of 
Traffic Safety and George Grotz of the 
National Safety Cour icil we became aware 


of the National Safety Council’s Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
We also learned that New Jersey’s 


communities were not participating in the 
program to any real extent. A study of 









the pattern... 





Some are too old for the liabil- 
ity limits they want. Some too 
young. Some face the same 
problem for reasons other than 
age. The solution: The Fund 
Insurance Companies. Here a 
complete Excess and Special 
Risk Department unravels 
knotty problems, offers surpris- 
ingly low rates and high limits. 
And this service is available to 
all agents and brokers. Contact 
the fieldman from The Fund in 
your area. He’ll gladly send you 
a rate card. 


FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 

Note: Excess Liability and Special Risks 
available in most states 


this fine program brought to us the real- 
ization that the inventory of activities 
constitutes one of the basic tenets of any 
good traffic safety program. Unless a 
community knows its deficiencies it can- 
not intelligently solve its problems. 
Unfortunately many communities do 
not participate because they realize what 
a poor job they are doing, and are not 
anxious to make it public. These, of 
course, are the towns that need the 
inventory the most, and it is our fond 
hope that some day New Jersey’s com- 
munities will realize the importance of 
knowing their weaknesses as well as their 
strong points, so that more effective 
traffic safety work may be accomplished. 


Judges To Select Winners 


The modified survey used in 1958 
proved to us that a more complete in- 
ventory form could be used, so in 1959 
fatalities were completely eliminated and 
the comprehensive survey became the 
basis for all awards. It was in this same 
year that we introduced the use of an 
outside panel of judges to select the 
winners of the Distinguished State 
Awards. The judges were representatives 
of a number of outstanding citizen groups 
such as the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the N. J. State Bar Association, 
the National and State Safety Councils, 
and several others. 

This method of selecting the top win- 
ners has also encouraged these other 
groups to look at traffic safety as a 
possible project for their respective or- 
ganizations. Since 1959 the Safe-Driv- 
ing Citation Award program has followed 
the same format. Changes have taken 
the form of refinements in the questions, 
and some broadening of the questions to 
require supporting data. The inventory 
which we use can for the most part be 
answered by either “yes” or “no,” and we 
are fully aware that in many cases more 
information is needed to produce a valid 
answer. 


N. J. Receives National Recognition 


The New Jersey Association of In- 


surance Agents has received national 
recognition from the National Safety 


Council and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for this program. We are 
proud to have won the Citation Award 
from the National Safety Council on three 
occasions, joining the U. S. Postoffice 
Department and the U. S. Air Force 
as the only three time winners. 

In 1961 we were honored by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in being awarded 
their National Recognition Award. 
Through the years the program has 
brought us in contact with many official 
bodies engaged in traffic safety work, 
and we enjoy the complete cooperation 
and assistance of the New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Traffic Safety Coordinators. The 
Attorney General of New Jersey has en- 
dorsed the program, and from the begin- 
ning the Motor Vehicle Directors have 
been most helpful. 


Tremendous Amount of Work Required 


Obviously this program just doesn’t 
happen. It requires a tremendous amount 
of work on the part of a lot of people in 
our association. Since it is the founda- 
tion of the association’s public relations 
program it has been directed by the 
public relations counsel, John Edwards, 
and his office has handled the many de- 


tails involved in the program’s opera- 
tion. 

Briefly, the program operates in this 
way: Following initial planning, notices 


are sent to every community in the state 
announcing the programs, and personal 
follow-ups are made ion municipal of- 
ficials to acquaint them with the pro- 
gram. The inventory forms are then 
sent out, and the major effort of securing 
their return _ begins. This is the phase 
in which we must have the cooperation 
of each county association, because this 
is where success or failure results. 
When the reports are in an evaluation 
in made to determine the winners of 
3asic Achievement Citations. These are 
the awards which are made to most 
communities. A qualifying score is estab- 
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Milton H. Grannatt, Jr. 


Milton H. Grannatt, Jr. is secretary- 
treasurer of Fell and Moon Co., a 75-year- 
old Trenton, N. J. Agency. "He joined 
Fell and Moon Co. in 1947 after having 
been employed by the Globe Indemnity 
since the time of his graduation from 
Lehigh U niversity in 1939 with time out 
for service during World War II. He 
is a well known past president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, and presently serves as chair- 
man of the association’s ‘highly success- 
ful accident prevention committee. 

Mr. Grannatt is actively engaged in 
various ‘civic affairs in the Trenton area, 
having been president of the Trenton 
Council of Social Agencies, Family Serv- 
ice Association of Trenton, and current- 
ly is serving as a board member of the 
Social Service Council of Greater Tren- 
ton. During this past year he was elected 
an International Director of the Babe 
Ruth League, Inc. He also serves as 
president of the Central Jersey Lehigh 
Alumni Club. 





lished which will enable most entrants 
to receive this basic award. 

Following this the panel of judges 
selects the Distinguished County Winners 
and the Distinguished State Winners. 
The latter are chosen not only on the 
basis of our inventory, but also on their 
records in the National Safety Council 
program. It is through this means that 
we are attempting to assist the NSC in 
securing more entries from New Jersey. 

During the period of the judging the 
county associations are encouraged to 
make plans for the presentation of the 
awards to the winning communities. It 
is in this and the last phase of ‘the 
program that the county organizations 
can make or break the program since 
the winners are notified from the state 
level and expect to receive the awards, 
and are quick to ask questions if some 
county chairman puts them in his desk 
and forgets about them. 

Also the inventories are returned to 
the counties, so any interested com- 
munities can use them for future plan- 
ning, and so that they can see the results 
of their efforts. It is this part of the 
program that we are most anxious to 
strengthen. We firmly believe that the 
greatest value in an inventory type of 
safety program lies in the evaluation of 
the results. 

It is through this means that the com- 
munity learns not only how it compares 
with other comparable communities, but 
also how it can improve its efforts. If 
the questions are answered, sent to us, 
and forgotten, the program has accom- 
plished little. The results should really 
be the starting point for an action pro- 
gram on the local level. 


Aids to Stature of Local Agent 


The Safe-Driving Citation Award pro- 
gram has been both good to and good 
for the New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents. Good to the association 
because of the national recognition the 
program has received, but even more 
important is the fact that it has been 
good for the association. The county 
boards are doing a far better public rela- 
tions job because the S-D program 
showed them how to do it. More mem- 
bers are actively engaged in working 
with their local safety councils. 

Some members are taking the lead in 
organizing citizen participation in com- 
munity traffic safety programs. The pro- 
gram has given the independent agent, 
who has participated in it, stature in the 
field of accident prevention. It has put 
them in the forefront of good community 
safety activities. 

In the future we will continue to strive 
for increased participation on the part 
of the cities and towns of New Jersey. 
We are hopeful that more communities 
will participate in the National Safety 


Council program, and will continue to 
work toward that end. When this pro- 
gram began we intended it to be a means 
of saying “Thank You” to the local traffic 
authorities for doing a tough, thankless 
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job. This we will continue to do 

Since the program is a natural, as is 
fire prevention, for the local agent we 
will continue to encourage our members 
to play a major role in it on a local 
level. This is a form of community 
service that an insurance agent fits into 
naturally—he belongs in it. 


Aid in Enlightening the Public 


Most important, we would like to play 
a part, through the S Safe Driving Citation 
Award program, in reducing automobile 
accidents. Knowing that the problems of 
tralfic safety must inevitably increase we 
are confident that engineering and en- 
forcement will be prepared to face these 
new and more difficult tasks. 


We are not as confident, however, that 
the educational side of the traffic safety 
programs will be as effective. Public 
opinion must be on the side of good 
highway safety practices. To date there 
is little evidence that such is the case, 


since it would appear that every effort 
aimed at tighter enforcement of traffic 
laws meets with public disapproval. 

Faced with an influx of thousands of 
new young drivers and many more cars 
in the next three years, it is of the ut- 
most importance that every effort be 
made to educate and enlighten the pub- 
lic. In our small way, we hope we are 
helping to do this. 


Schmid President of 
Mountain Field Club 


\t the annual meeting of the Sountain 
Insurance Field Club held at the Man- 
chester Country Club, Manchester, N. H., 
the following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Robert H. Schmid, Phoenix of 
Harttord Group; vice president, William 
J. Beidler, The Fund Insurance Group; 
treasurer, Richard A. Smith, New Hamp- 

V 


Coordinated Program of Advertising, 
Public Relations, Promotion Offered 


“Protection Week” Plan for November, 1962, Presented in 
Detail to IAC Members; Companies Asked to Cooperate in 
Venture Without Money Contribution to NAIA Ads 


What is described as a new continuing, 
industry-wide program designed greatly 
to increase sales of insurance by local 
agents of stock companies was presented 
by Franklin Schaffer, vice president of 
Doremus & Company of New York, at 
the midyear meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference here December 
8. This program of advertising, public 
relations and promotion will be offered 
in dramatic fashion during Protection 
Week in November, 1962, with the Pro- 
tection Week idea being an _ essential 
part of what is known as CAPE—Co- 
ordinated Advertising Planned Endeavor 


—outlined to members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at their 
1961 convention at Dallas, Tex. in Sep- 
tember. 

At that time culy the purposes and 
some details were revealed. Mr. Schaffer, 
before the IAC, gave a more extensive 
picture of the program, and told what 


local boards and agents in different 
parts of the country are planning to do 
to make the public favorably conscious 


of insurance during Protection Week 
and weeks immediately prior thereto. 
Offering suggestions of ways in which 
insurance companies could capitalize on 
Protection Week, which is sponsored by 
the NATA, Mr. Schaffer told the IAC 


members: 


Not Asking Companies for Money for 


panies will also take advantage of the 
Protection Week project,” said Mr. 
Schaffer. “Before offering some sug- 
gestions as to how you might do this, 
let me point out first what you are not 
being asked to do. The National Asso- 
ciation is not asking any company to 
make a monetary contribution to the 
NAIA advertising program in any way. 
You can tie-in with Protection Week 
without using the Big ‘I’ Seal, though 


of course we would like your companies 
to do so. You can tie-in with Protection 


Week without using the phrase ‘Protec- 
tion Week, although here again we 
would like to encourage its use. 

“The possibilities, we ‘believe, are 
limitless : 

“1) Schedule some of your national 
advertising to appear during this four 
week period—October 14-November 10, 
1962, and tell your agents you are doing 


this. 

“2) Relate the national advertising you 
do during this period to the idea of an 
insurance check-up, to Protcetion Week, 
or to selling specific coverages. 

“3) Prepare material agents 
prior to and during Protection Week, 
ir suggest to your agents that they 
use material you have already prepared 
during this period. In our conversations 
with agents we feel that they would like 
the following types of material, in the 


can use 





FRANKLIN SCHAFFER 


independent agent or stressing specific 
policies, with little or no mention of the 
company name. 

“B) Newspaper mats, ranging in size 
between 60 lines and 180 lines, stressing 
the Protection Week themes or specific 
policies, but again emphasizing the agent 
rather than the company. 

“C) Outdoor posters, either of the eight 
sheet or 24-sheet variety, stressing the 
theme of an insurance check-up. 

“D) Radio and TV scripts, either 20- 
seconds or 60-seconds in length, for use 
during Protection Week. 


Joint Agent Company PR Projects 


“A fourth suggestion is that 


companies ot ta promotional and PR 


your 








shire Group; secretary, Warren L. V. order named: 
Garland, Commercial Union-North Brit- NAIA Program “A) Direct mail material stressing the Projects which agent and company can 
ish Group. “It is hoped that you and your com- advantages of doing business with an (C sales on Page 88) 
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Another Banner CPCU Year 


By Harry F. Brooks 
Managing Director, Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters 


Many 
CU finishing their 
annual 


Society of “CP- 


week-long program of 


members of the 


meeting sessions at the Shera- 


ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., in 
September often remarked “—the So- 
ciety appears to be rapidly becoming a 


adult in the 


full-fledged 
and a 


world 


the insurance 


insurance 
major influence on 
The Society which first 
1944 has 


creasing number of candi 


saw the light 


of day in grown with an in- 


lates who have 





been awarded the CP-CU designation by 
the -an Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, “8 Five out of 
six of living designation holders are 
members of the Society making a total 
Society membership of 2,661 CPCU’s 
performing CPCU activities through a 


network of 72 chapters. About one out 


of 11 members are on this year’s 26 com- 


nittees and boards. Governing the So- 
ety, through its elected officers and 

nese special groups is the board of di- 

ectors with members representing all 
tive regions of the Society. 

During 1961 the Society’s professional 
journal, the “Annals,” entered its second 
year of publication with nearly ard 
copies being distributed on a quarter 


This professional publication pro- 
vides Soc ty 


ic members and others with 


rating materials for 

insurance affairs. Its 
PCU’s and non-CPCU’s are 
the best informed people in the business 
because the pu iblication must measure up 


to the high professional standards of the 
pociety. 
Five CPCU Institutes 
Five 1961 CPCU Institutes were con- 


duct ed in eac h of 
Wi 
in order to encoura 
terchange ar 


Society’s Regions 
rately kept small 
> discussion and in- 
CPCU participants, 
and 





attendancs 





nong the 


each of 








these two one-half day 
ten studies were designed to better 
| ip Soc iety n embers to render pro- 
fessional service to their clients 
Dr. Harry Solberg, CPCU, University 
of California, was the guiding light in 
the Soc bie’ Wes tern Regional Institute 
which investigated “Insurance in E volu- 
tion” ile meeting in Carmel, Califor- 
nia arold Earley, CPCU, Central Mu 
tual Agency, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
maned the North Central Regional Meet- 
ing wl hich looked at “Insurance Problems 
of the Const faction Industry” at Bowling 
Green State University, while Jack 
Landre OPOU, McKinney-Landreth 
Insurance Agency, Lawrence, Kansas, 


headed up the South Central Institute 
on “Insurat 


ince Regul: atic ms and Ins surance 


Marketing” a 


t the University of Kansas. 
Fred Lagerquist, Jr.. CPCU, Knight, 
Martin & Lagerquist, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.. 


was chairman of the Southeast Institute 
at the University of Georgia on “Com- 
plete Personal Coverage Underwriting.” 
Gene Toale, CPCU, Recording & Statis- 





HARRY 


BROOKS 


tical Corporation, New York, guided the 
Northeast conclave at Point Pleasant, 
N. J., on “Custom Made Insurance.” 
Five more regional institutes are planned 
for 1962 on subjects ranging from “Insur- 
ance for Private and Public Institutions” 
to “Agency Perpetuation.” 


Harry J. Loman Foundation 


One of the most significant 1961 de- 
velopments in the Society was the for- 

mation of the Harry J. Loman Founda- 
tion, a non- profit educational institution 
dedicated to the interests of the entire 
insurance industry and the insuring pub- 
lic. Its specific purposes are: 


ae encourage the study, research 
and scientific investigation of insurance, 
risk, risk-bearing and related fields. 

2. To stimulate the interest of persons 
at all educational levels in careers in in- 
surance. 

3. To aid, encourage, promote and con- 
tribute to the education of persons en- 
gaged in insurance and related fields. 

4. To publish and distribute scholarly 
contributions to literature in the field of 
insurance. 

5. To aid, encourage, promote and con- 
tribute to the education of the public in 
the understanding of insurance. 


Educational activities which the Foun- 
dation plans to undertake in the imme- 
diate future include the Society’s pro- 
grams of research and continuing edu- 
cation. Research will embrace explora- 
tion of new insurance concepts, products, 
and marketing methods. Among aids to 
insurance education which Foundation 
trustees anticipate giving are library 
grants, student assistance and scholar- 
ships, career guidance, and grants to 
academic institutions to aid in insurance 
teacher development. 

These and numerous other activities 
on the planning board are expected to 
make the Foundation an instrument of 
creative education for the benefit of all. 


1961 ia ye ae ., ed 


| 


Northeastern CPCU Institute 


By Eucene A. Toate, CPCU 


General Chairman of Institute 


Eugene A. Toale, CPCU, secretary of 
Recording & Statistical Corp., at the New 
York City office and one of the. leading 
advocates of automated agency accounting, 
has been a strong supporter of the CPCU 
movement in the New York area for over 
a decade. He is also well known as an 
insurance educator. 


Mr. Toale started in insurance in 1936 
with America Fore Group in the home 
office automobile department, continuing 


with the group until son except for war- 

time service in the Navy. He then joined 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents as assistant director of education 
and became director two years later. He 
went with the Security-Connecticut Com- 
panies in 1955 as New York City manager 
and in 1957 joined the Home as associate 
manager of the metropolitan New York 
department. A year later he went with 
Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., and served 
that agency until earlier this year. Mr. 
Toale secured his CPCU in 1949. He is a 
past president of the New York Chapter 
and general chairman of the Society's 
Northeastern District Institute. 


The Jersey shore is usually quiet in 
April, However, this year on April 25, 
20 and 27 the Beacon Manor Hotel at 


Point Pleasant came alive with the ar- 
rival of an “overflow” 


than 70 CP:\CU’s 


crowd of more 


They came from sev- 


eral states to attend and take part in 
the 1961 Northeastern District CPCU 
Institute. 


The theme, “Custom Made Insurance” 
attracted an unusually prominent group 
of producers and company men—and one 
woman. Program Chairman William 
Downes lined up an impressive list of 
speakers to explore those forms of in- 
surance coverage which are not routine. 
The mass market was put aside to con- 
centrate on providing protection for the 
insured whose exposures require special 





The Foundation board of 
made up of five of the 
the Society. 


trustees is 
past presidents of 


London Seminars 


Of unique interest and significant as 
an expression of Society activities, it 
should be noted that 90 Society members 
and their spouses journeyed to London 
at the close of the Society’s annual meet- 
ings in W ashington for the purpose of 
conducting seminars with members of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute. This 
seminar was spearheaded by a CPCU, 
Bernard Daenzer, Wohlreich & Ander- 
son, Ltd., and a CII, A. G. Brown, Royal 
Insurance Co., who presented papers on 
the tioege of insurance marketing in 
the U. S. and the United Kingdom. 

A taether development in this inter- 
national venture was a meeting between 
Society members and members of Char- 
tered Insurance Institute for the pur- 
pose of establishing a long range joint 
international research project. The sub- 
ject chosen as well as members of the 
Society team and the CII team will be 
disclosed in the near future, 





EUGENE 


A. TOALE 


handling, and, ‘tailor made” 


contract. 

Those attended were 
appointed. Joseph Smith, insurance 
buyer for Union Carbide, led off with a 
frank discussion of the problems of the 
large and complex risk. He laid down a 
challenge to those speakers who would 
follow to show how various insurance 
markets were equipped to meet the 
needs of the corporate insured. 

Rudolph S. Christiansen, vice president 
of American Reciprocal Insurers, picked 
up this challenge and discussed the ef- 
forts made by his own organization, the 
F.LLA. and Factory Mutuals to provide 
fire insurance for the large risk. He was 
followed by Donald H. Burr, vice presi- 
dent, Aetna (Casualty and Surety, who 
spoke of the agency stock company ap- 
proach. Then Allen L. Dow, vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual, gave the methods 
used by the direct writing mutuals to 
custom coverages. 


The informal nature of these institutes 
allow speakers to go into detail. Their 
remarks can be on or off the record. 
Questions are encouraged so that the 
group can participate in the development 
of the ideas introduced by the speakers. 
At the close of each day, after dinner, a 
“bull session” is organized to rehash the 
discussions of the day. This allows for 
second thoughts and further interrogation 
of the “faculty.” Many agree that these 
sessions bring out the really “hot” in- 
formation. 


perhaps, a 


who not dis- 


National Bureau Plans 


The second day opened with a talk 
by Elmer Twaits, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. Mr. 
Twaits stirred the students with an in- 
formative discussion of the rating plans 
and proposals being used or developed 
by the Bureau. Among these was the 
“Franchise” rating plan which is now 
causing a bit of a stir as it is introduced 
in the various states. 

Max Beam, superintendent of under- 
writing, Employers’ Surplus Lines In- 
surance Co., led the group into the do- 
mestic excess market. He outlined the 


developing capacity of domestic carriers 

for both substandard risks and clean 

risks which require expanded coverages. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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New York Chapter Achievements 


By Henry A. Herman, Jr., CPCU 
Past President, New York Chapter of CPCU 


e New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, Inc., now in its sixteenth 
year, is one of 71 chapters in an ever 
ing national society. We are not 
0 the largest chapter but also one of 
the most active. Various committees are 


utilized to follow through in the further- 
ance of the objectives and purposes of 
the society which are: 


To foster the higher education of 
those engaged in property and casualty 

irance, 

To stimulate the interest of students 





HENRY A. HERMAN, JR., CPCU 


contemplating professional careers in 
prone and casualty insurance. 

. To lend encouragement to those as- 
piring to achieve the ‘Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter designation. 

d. To conduct seminars and other edu- 

ational projects which will assist mem- 
“ of the Society in their professional 
development. 

e. To cooperate with the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., in extending its influence 
and educational program among the uni- 
versities and colleges of the United 
~ ates of America. 

To maintain at all times the dignity 
Py high professional standards that 
properly attach to the Chartered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriter designation. 

To promote social and friendly re- 
Lathoenh among Chartered Property Cas- 
ualty Underwriters 

h. To cooperate with national, region- 
al, state or local associations of men 
and women engaged in property and cas- 
ualty insurance, especially with respect 
to the education and training of their 
membership in sound insurance practices. 


Members Continue Studies 


Individual members of the chapter, in 
keeping with the objectives, continue 
their studies on a formal basis as stu- 
dents or teachers at the School of Insur- 
ance, others do so through participation 
in the national or northeast district 





Henry A, Herman, Jr., CPCU is im- 
mediate past president of the New York 
Chapter of the Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters, Inc. He 
received his designation in 1952 and has 
served since in many capacities and on 
numerous committees carrying on the work 
of CPCU. He is an Associate of the In- 
surance Institute of America and is pres- 
ently affiliated with the Royal Globe Insur- 
ance Companies as superintendent of the 
yacht department. 


seminars. For many others there is the 
appeal of the monthly programs and re- 
search activities of the chapter. Although 
the individual members have differing 
daily business associations, representing 
all segments of the industry, it is in- 
teresting and encouraging to observe 


We're 
on the job 


almost before 


you 

hang up 
the 

phone! 


CPQU’s working together on these ac- 
tivities as a team. 

It is gratifying to look back over 1961 
and review the high spots of some of our 
monthly programs. The year began with 
a joint meeting with the New York 
Chapter of CLU. ‘Considering the re- 
spective interests of CPCU and CLU it 
was quite natural that the discussion re- 
volve about “Accident and Health In- 
surance and Its Future.” The meeting 
was fortunate in having three well quali- 
fied participants on the panel: Fred 
Corby, CPCU, Home Insurance Co., pre- 
senting the approach of the casuz alty un- 
derwriters; Robert McCabe, Equitable 
Life Assurance, discussing the subject 





from the viewpoint of the life company 
and De Witt Stern, CPCU, of De Witt 
Stern, Gutman & Co. providi ng the pro- 
ducers’ view. 

The February meeting was a panel 
discussion and represented a fresh ap- 
proach to a difficult problem: “College 
Recruitment and the property and cas- 
ualty insurance industry. What should 
be done to improve the image of the 
industry?” Oddly enough the prelimi- 
nary work leading to this program was 
performed by a chapter research com- 
mittee two years earlier. The program 


committee followed through in conduc- 
ting a survey of college placement direc- 
assembling facts 


tors, tabulating and 





Our more than 50 offices are staffed with men who are not only quick, but 


experienced, knowledgeable and fully-trained, too. And best of all, they’re 


ready to help you with all your insurance problems. Our speedy service and 


fast claims settlement are just two reasons why we say: We write 27 different 


kinds of insurance, but we have only one policy—satisfaction! Please try us. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY / PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Administrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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The presentation on behalf of the chap- 


ter was made by Henry A. Herman, Jr. 
CPCU; Herbert W. Hoell, CPCU, and 
Sidney E. Clark, CPiCU 


To further test the results of the sur- 


vey and to add their comments the fol- 
lowing guests were invited to serve on 
the panel: Andre G. Beaumont, associate 


and 
rvices — New 


director — business 
ment se 


industry place- 
York University; 


John P. Kirkwood, director, university 
placement services, Rutgers University; 
C. H. Scott Mc Alis ter, School of Busi- 


University of Connecticut; Charles 
A. Denneen, personnel manager, Royal- 
Globe Insurance Companies; Roy C 
Kern, director of personnel development, 


ness, 


gence 


You do well when you sell 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY + INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


sshington F 


Tel tale: k 





Insurance North 
Companies. 

The meeting was so successful that 
the results and discussion were sum- 
marized in a 10 page report and made 
available to all interested parties. More 
than 500 copies were distributed. As a 
result of the favorable publicity the three 
chapter participants were invited to pre- 
sent the results at the national seminar 
held in Washington, D. C. on September 
29, 1961. The report is also appearing 
in the Fall issue of the “Annals,” the 
society’s national publication 

Joint Meeting in March 

In March we participated with the 
New 'York Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management in a joint 
meeting which heard a discussion on 
“Broad Forms of Commercial Property 
Damage Insurance.” An excellent pres- 
entation was made by Wallace R. Smith, 
CPCU, of the Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference and C. Russell Sweet, Jr 
CPCU of Hall & Henshaw 

In April the scene shifted to the 
Officers Club at the New York Naval 
Shipyard for the annual dinner dance 


Company of America 


As is customary each year in May 
members of the New York Chapter 
CPCU were hosts to a large group of 
CPCU candidates and Dr. Edwin Over- 


man representing the 
for Property and Li 
Inc. 

The administrative year closed in June 
with the annual business meeting. For a 
change of pace and good fellowship the 
meeting was preceded by a cocktail party 
and followed by a dinner. 
Christiansen Now President 
new president, Rudolf S 
tiansen, CP:CU, started the fall 
with a welcome meeting for the 1961 
new designees. In October another suc- 
cessful conferment luncheon was held at 


American Institute 
ability Underwriters 


The Chris- 


season 


the Hotel Astor. A. Leslie Leonard, 
Dean of The School of Insurance, de- 
livered a challenging address: “Tech- 


niques for Today.’ 

The November meeting attracted a full 
house to hear a talk on the number one 
topic of the day “Proposed Changes in 
Rating Laws” by Robert N. Gilmore, Jrr., 
general counsel, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies 

In addition to the research activity in 
conjunction with the February meeting 
on recruitment the research committee 
under the chairmanship of Leon M. Con- 
stant delivered a report: “On Improving 
Private Passenger Automobile Liability 
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Insurance Coverage and 
ence.” Assisting with the 
Walter Johnson, CPCU 
talino, CPCU. 

During the year the educational com- 
mittee, Roderic Kreuser, CP-CU, chair- 
man, reviewed and judged for the J. 
George Kaplan Memorial Award a num- 
ber of papers prepared by students at the 
Insurance School. The winners were: 
for the Fall term, Edward G. Mench, 
for his paper on “The Factors Consid- 
ered by Underwriter of Ocean Marine 
Cargo Insurance on Containerized Car- 
and for the Spring term, William 
D. Rosencrantz, for his paper on “Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance.” 

It is anticipated that under the able 
leadership of President Christiansen the 
New York Chapter will continue an ac- 
tive program for the coming year. 


Protection Week 


(Continued from Page 85) 


Loss Experi- 
report were 
and Alfred Ber- 


DOE 5,” 


undertake jointly during this period. 


“The company which capitalizes on the 
Protection Week promotion will reap 
many rewards. It will find agents par- 


ticularly receptive 
promote the sale o 


hyp tim this period to 
insurance and to use 
tie-in material. The company which 
promotes Protection Week will get new 
agents, will strengthen its relations with 
present agents, and will get new  busi- 
ness. More than that—it will help cement 
agent-company relations on a broad scale 


so as to make other future cooperative 
efforts more successful. 

“With your help and cooperation, 
Protection Week can bring agents and 


companies together in the 
co yperative 
insurance 
clared. 
“Protection Week is part of a broader 
effort, called CAPE, which is a long- 
range for coordinating the advertising 
efforts of independent agents on the one 
hand.and agency companies on the 
other,” Mr. Schaffer said. 
“Starting the week of October 
the National Association will « 
a large portion of its 
ing budget during a period of four weeks, 
climaxing in Protection Week—Novem- 
ber 4-10. The purpose of Protection 
Week is to make people conscious of 
their insurance protection and to urge 


greatest single 
promotion in the history of 
advertising,” Mr. Schaffer de- 


14, 1962, 
-oncentrate 
national advertis- 


car owners, home owners and business 
men to get an insurance check-up from 
a professional, independent insurance 
agent. 


National Advertising 


“During the week of October 14, a three 


page national advertisement will appear 
in LIFE magazine—the first insurance 
advertisement of this kind to appear in 


that publication,” Mr 
“The headline of 


Schaffer revealed. 
this advertisement will 


be among the most powerful that we 
have ever used. ‘You could lose every 
cent you have, and be forced into thou- 


sands of dollars of debt besides, 
ing the wrong 
home.’ 

“The copy is mostly 
dangers of not having 
ance. On the second and third pages 
under the heading ‘Check up on your 
insurance this week’ are the names and 
addresses of the subscribing agents 
broken down by regions,” Mr. Schaffer 
said 

‘Also during this week the 
a special four week 


by hav- 
insurance On your car or 


based on the 
sufficient insur- 


re will begin 
radio campaign over 
the National Broadcasting Co., network 
of 188 stations. There will be up to 21 
commercials—every week for four weeks. 
In the second week of the radio build- 
up an advertisement with the headline 
‘How much you can lose by not knowing 


“he Big Difference in Insurance’ will 
appear in Time and U. S. News. 

“In the third week another ad_ will 
appear in the same two magazines, with 


this headline: ‘Don’t wait until you have 


a big loss to discover The Big Differ- 
ence in insurance. The fourth week 
will be the climax. This final week 
will be called Protection Week and 


people will be urged to check-up on their 
insurance then. A special poster will 


identify the only person crane gi to 
make this check-up—a _ professional, 
dependent insurance agent. 

“During Protection Week a hard-hit- 
ting ad will appear in both Time and 
U. S. News & World Report. And the 
three-page advertisement will appear in 
The Saturday Evening Post. This con- 
centration of advertising itself will 
give the agent’s message impact it never 
had before. But it is intended that this 
should be only the core of the effort for 
Protection Week. 

$700,000 in Local Media in 1962 

“In addition to the advertising in na- 
tional magazines and radio, NAIA will 
spend approximately $700,000 of its an- 
nual budget in local media during 1962. 
We at Doremus work with each of the 
state associations in developing indivjelu: ul 
state-wide programs for television, radio, 
outdoor or newspapers. A large Aber 
of this state-wide advertising in 1962 will 
appear during the four-week period com- 
mencing October 14. 

“Most state associations will again 
probably use television for at least part 
of their state-wide advertising, as 
done last year. Some states will combine 
television advertising ‘with newspapers 
as Nebraska did with a campaign of 
small space newspaper ads in 82 news- 
papers, or as Alabama did with sup- 
plemental newspaper advertising in 44 
dailies and weeklies. Some states will 
combine television with radio as Vir- 
ginia has done. 

“Some may use state-wide publications, 
as Florida did with the Sunday magazine 
wag gH the All Florida Magazine, or 
as California is now doing with month- 
ly, full-page ads in Sunset Magazine. 
Some will combine television with out- 
door, as has been the case in Georgia, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. may even use 
oversized posters in the subway as 
Massachusetts did.” stated Mr. Schaffer 

“In addition to this, local agents as- 
sociations and individual agents are now 
receiving a tie-in kit to make their job 
of advertising easier. It includes material 
which will help local associations and 
individual agents take advantage of Pro- 
tection Week. It includes a booklet, ‘How 
To Get The Most Out Of Protection 
Week.’ It tells how agents can get out- 
door posters like this one: ‘Get the Big 
Difference in Insurance.’ Like this one— 
‘We go to bat for you—that’s the Big 
Difference in Insurance.’ And like this 
one: “This Week—Check-up on your 
home and car insurance.’ There is space 
for the agency name and address. The 
1962 tie-in kit explains how to get a 
record of the independent agents jingle 
to play over local radio stations. 


Was 


Some 


“It includes radio and TV scripts, 
direct mail folders, display material, 
sample news releases for local boards, 


a sample news release for use by individ- 
ual agents, and newspaper ads like this 
one, ‘You Could Every Cent You 
Have By ated The Wrong Insurance 
On Your Car Or Home.’ And this one: 
‘Don’t Wait For A Big I To Discover 
The Big Difference In Insurance.’ These 
ads have been prepared in three different 
sizes for use by individual agents or 
local boards. 


Lose 


LOSS 


Local Boards to Cooperate 

“There are 1,200 local boards and 35,- 
000 individual agencies in the National 
\ssociation. Most conduct advertising of 
their own. They will all be encouraged 
to concentrate their advertising and pro- 
motion during October and November, 
1962. The most recent survey by the Na- 
tional Association indicated that its mem- 
bers, either individually or as part of 
local board programs, spent approxi- 
mately $29,000,000 per year on advertis- 
ing in addition to the national campaign. 

“Many local boards have already for- 
mulated their plans. Here is what the 
Tucson, Ariz., Board plans for Protec- 
tion Week, as outlined by local board 
president Tracy Bird, who adds ‘If all 
local association effort can be coordinated 
to achieve only one element of consist- 
ency in all their Protection Week ac- 


tivities—we might very well achieve a 
milestone in insurance history.’ 
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Tucson Board Program 

“Specifically, here are the plans of the 
Tucson Board 

) They will ask the Governor of the 
state and the Mayor of Tucson to pro- 
claim ss Week at the appropriate 
time Schaffer said. 

2) they have already set up a Speak- 
ers’ Bureau selecting member agents with 
particular aptitudes for public speaking 
and assigning each one with a particular 
subject. The chairman of their Speakers’ 
“ ‘eau is now obtaining speaking en- 

ements before such organizations as 
: County Medical Society, County 
Dental Association, Bar Association, New 
Car Dealers Association, Independent 
Contractors’ Association, and _ various 
businessmen’s service clubs. Speakers 
will weave the same theme through each 
address: The Big Difference in insurance 
is the professional agent representing the 
finest of insurance companies. 

“3) Local news stories are being 
planned to publicize the idea of Protec- 
tion Week in newspapers. Members of 
the Speakers’ Bureau will be standing by 
to appear on radio and television news 
commentary and discussion programs— 
all pre-arranged by the Speakers’ Bureau 
chairman. 

“4) The Tucson Association’s Tele- 
phone Advisory Service will be used to 
promote Protection Week. This will be 
a special three line rotary telephone 
bureau, open during specified hours of 
the day and manned by selected members 
of the association. Promotion of the 
Telephone Advisory Service will encour- 
age the general public to call the ad- 
vertised number for answers to specific 
questions on insurance. 

“5 A full-scale advertising program is 
planned using newspapers, direct mail, 
car cards and outdoor advertising. Tuc- 
son has four major streets with provi- 
sion for street banners and a Protection 
Week banner will appear on each of 
these streets. In addition to the eight 
billboard panels in the metropolitan area, 





New York Brokers 


Protest Franchise Plan 

The experience and schedule rating 
plans for automobile, ag liability, 
burglary and glass of the National Bu- 
1 of Casualty U nderwriters have been 
riticized by the Greater New York In- 
surance Brokers’ Association, Inc. Al- 
though not yet filed in New York, the 
brokers charge that the plans are an 
attempt to legalize fictitious groups. 

C. Joseph Danahy, general counsel of 
the GNY Brokers, announces that the 
association has formally protested the 
plans in a letter to Superintendent of 
{Insurance Thomas Thacher. In the letter, 
Mr. Danahy calls attention to an Insur- 
ance Department ruling against fictitious 
groups. This ruling. he said, was made 
on Deceinber 4, 1958 by Julius S. Wikler, 
was was Superintendent of Insurance at 
that time. 






Georgia Fire Rate 
Filings to be Revised 


Insurance rate adjustments in Georgia 
on fire policies, long a subject of con- 
troversy between the Insurance Com- 
missioner and the insurance rating bu- 
reau, have been withdrawn and will be 
replaced with requests for rate adjust- 
ments based on more recent statistics. 
R. P. Harris, manager, Georgia Inspec- 
tion and Rating Bureau, Atlanta, stated 
that underwriting statistics for 1959 and 
1960 are available now and will be in- 
cluded in new requests for fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance rate adjust- 
ments. 

The Georgia rate regulatory law re- 
quires that the latest statistics available 
for a period of not less than five years 
shall be used in determining fire insur- 
ance rates. The insurance rate ‘adjust- 
ment requests, which have been with- 
drawn, were filed with the Insurance 
Commissioner in June, 1960. These filings 
were based on the underwriting exper- 
ience through 1958. 


three marquees in front of local busi- 
ness establishments will also carry the 
Protection Week message. 

“Including personnel of associated 
companies and adjusters, the Big ‘T’ fam- 
ily in Tucson numbers well over 500 
people. Every one of them will be given 
a three inch Protection Week button, 
identifying the wearer as a member of 
the Big ‘I’ family, and every Big ‘I’ car 
will carry a Protection Week bumper 
sticker. 

“The local bus company will cooperate 
in letting the Tucson Board repaint the 
big, broad back panels of local buses 
to carry the announcement of Protec- 
tion Week and its theme urging the pub- 
lic to get an insurance check-up from an 
independent agent. 

“Direct mail will be used to distribute 
specially written pamphlets to small busi- 
nesses. These will not attempt to sell 
anything except the idea of an insurance 
check-up by a qualified agent through 
thought-provoking questions and illustra- 
tions. Radio and television will be used 
during Protection Week, and then on a 
saturation basis of 10 to 20-second an- 
nouncements. 


Local Newspaper Ads 


“For their biggest gun in advertising 
Protection Week and carrying its mes- 
sage Tucson has chosen the local news- 
papers. The newspaper campaign will 
start seven days before Protection Week 
with a series of one column teaser ads 
pointing toward Protection Week. Dur- 
ine Protection Week the Tucson agents 
will run five large ads featuring hard- 
hitting, true case histories of Tucson 
people who have suffered heart-breaking 
loss because of inadequate insurance. 

“The punch-line will be The Big Dif- 
ference theme: ‘For YOUR insurance 
check-up consult vour independent agent 
—a trained specialist representing the 
finest of insurance companies.’ The 
total budeet for this fine advertising and 
public relations plan is $7,500. 

“Ultimately, however. the success or 
failure of Protection Week will depend 
on the individual agent. Every agent to 
whom I have spoken personallv about this 
promotion is not only interested but 
enthusiastic. Bill Kientz of Columbus, 
Ohio, has alreadv mapped ont a Protec- 
tion Week program for his insurance 
agency. 


Columbus, Ohio, Program 


“First the will send a copv of the 
agencv newsletter, devoted entirely to 
Protection Week. to his mailing list of 
5,000. of whom 3000 are customers. 

“Second, he will distribute one of the 
National Association’s folders on the 
advantages of buying insurance through 
an independent agent to the same list 
during Protection Week. 

“Third, his agency will take a quarter- 
page newspaper ad in the two major 
Columbus newspapers during Protection 
Week. The copy will give ten reasons 
why you should have safety belts in your 
car and the ad will be identified as a 
service of his agencv during Protection 
Week. Reprints will be mailed out to 
his mailing list and will be distributed 
wherever possible through commercial 
accounts and through the local com- 
munity safety program. 

“Fourth, his agency will use Protec- 
tion Week to hold what has become an 
annual recognition award banquet. At 
this banquet ‘he will distribute one of the 
tie-in folders from the NATA Protection 
Week kit. 

“Fifth, he will promote during Protec- 
tion Week his agency’s Teenage Driving 
Counseling Service under which he in- 
vites policyholders with teenage drivers 
to send their young driver to him for 
training. 

“Finally, he will announce the avail- 
ability of speakers from his agency on 
family and business protection subjects. 

“What will all this cost his agency? 
He estimates that his Protection Week 
promotion will cost him $900 to make 
26,000 impressions, or 3%4¢ per impres- 
sion. Most of this would come out of 
his agency’s regular advertising budget,” 
Mr. Schaffer observed. 

















































































People 





Today’s insurance marketing is geared to the demands of 
the buying public. One such demand is that bills be budget- 
able in predictable, convenient payments — like mortgages 
and autos, television sets and clothes. That’s why Royal-Globe 


created the RED SHIELD PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN. 
Budget-minded people prefer the RED SHIELD PREMIUM 
PAYMENT for three main reasons: 

One, they don’t have to sign for this plan — no notes 
are involved; 

Two, they can pay monthly or quarterly; 

$2.25 per $100 


of annual premium on the monthly plan — $1.88 per 


Three, the service charge is minimal — 


$100 of annual premium on the quarterly plan. 
Ask your Royal-Globe fieldman to tell you more 
about this new marketing aid — the RED SHIELD 
PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN, now available in 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. 


most states. 
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Attaining CPCU Designation 


By A. Lestiz Leonarp, CPCU, CLU 


Dean, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York 


One of the important signs that insur- 
ance people are actively interested in 
improving their proficiency and capa- 
bilities is the significant growth in num- 
bers of those holding the Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters 
(CPCU) designation. The New York 
Chapter was pleased to act as host for 
the annual meeting and seminar in the 
Fall of 1957. At that time the total na- 
tional membership stood at 1,957—it 
matched the year. This Fall 308 new 
designees brought the total to 3,116. The 
entire professional movement is gaining 
momentum with all that this means in 
terms of the upgrading of insurance per- 
sonnel with the resultant improvement in 
service for companies and public alike. 

Perhaps it would be well to keep in 
mind, however, that the mere attainment 
of the CPCU designation is not the goal 
which the candidate should set for him- 
self. Examination passers are not neces- 
sarily the able, problem-solving, type of 
insurance personnel whom we like to 
point to as holders of the designation. 
The subject matter comprising the study 
program is the result of careful con- 
sideration by many people interested in 
providing a broad, meaningful pattern of 
education for the person determined on 
an insurance career. 


Mastery of Fundamentals 


Economics, government and business, 
business law and its application to the 
insurance business, accounting, manage- 
ment, finance, insurance contracts, insur- 
ance principles and practices and func- 
tional aspects of the insurance enterprise 
demand the candidate’s diligent applica- 
tion. It is the mastery of the funda- 
mentals of these areas which is import- 
ant, not for the purpose of passing the 
June tests but because this should rep- 
resent the acquiring of new skills im- 
proved attitudes and a more thorough 
understanding. 

It is significant that in 
classes covering the subjects at the 
School of Insurance emphasis has al- 
ways been placed on the importance of 
the student acquiring a comprehensive 


the formal 
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A. LESLIE LEONARD 


and practical understanding of his sub- 
ject. This teaching approach has con- 
sistently provided a far better prepara- 
tion for CPCU candidates than does the 
type of formal instruction where the stu- 
dent is frequently reminded of what he 
must learn, or can forget, as far as the 
national examination is concerned. 


The candidate who attempts to fore- 
tell which questions will appear on any 
particular June examination and then 


bases his studies upon these conclusions 
is usually heading for disaster The 
student who uses old CPCU examination 
questions as the framework for his 
studies is also likely to be disappointed 
when the grades are released in August 
The type of student who attempts to 
memorize all of the key elements or fac- 
tors of a subject area without really un- 
derstanding their significant application 
to real-life problems, or their inter-re- 
lationships with other elements will also 
reap nothing but despair for his efforts. 


Diligent Application Essential 


When one is studying for the CPCU 
examinations, there is no substitute for 
diligent application with the goal of un- 
derstanding the subject material in all 
its relevance. Likewise, there is no sub- 
stitute for bringing this same. attit ude, 
determi ination, and comprehension to the 
work-a-day insurance world after 
has attained the designation 

Recently, Dr. S. S. Huebner, chairman 
emeritus of the board, American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, pointed out important charac- 
teristics of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers (CLU), many of which have sig- 
nificance for the CPCU. He explained 
the importance of continuing education 


one 
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Facing the Ethics Challenge 


By WituiaM R. Kersten, CPCU 
Vice President, Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters 


On my desk is a statement by a lead- 
ing industrial firm to its employes about 
the standards to be maintained in the 
relationship of employes to persons do- 
In this day 
of public suspicion of business ethics it’s 
timely to review the 
of the Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters on this point. 

Unless the 


ing business with the firm. 


pause and stand 


designation has been ob- 
fraud, a CPCU is 
regardless of his actions or be- 
Thus, the CPCU’s to 
the industry and to the public 
tarnished by a few who hold the desig- 
fail to to the 
ards after becoming a CPCU 


tained by 
CPOU, 


havior. 


always a 


image of 
may be 
nation and live up stand- 
that were 
necessary to qualify in the first place. 
One major responsibility of the So- 
ciety of CPCU 
clear—the duty to establish a high stand- 


becomes, therefore, very 
ard of conduct which makes membership 
in the § contingent on 
to that standard 

What should the 
seems that 
felony, conviction for 
surance laws and failure to live up to 
the proper fiduciary responsibilities must 


Society adherence 
standard be? It 
obvious conviction for a 


violation of in- 


be the key requirements. If we are to 
borrow from the experience of other 
more mature professional societies, the 


code must also deal with the 
the designation. 


dignity of 


Commercialism of the designation or 


as a vital adjunct to the professional ap- 
proach, The tremendous growth of 

cee and education outside of the 
formal educational patterns in this coun- 


try underlines this point of Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s. 

Not only those in the accepted pro- 
fessions find they must continually im- 
prove themselves, but due to the ex- 


plosion of knowledge in recent years, all 
productive members of the economy, ex- 
cept perhaps the unskilled worker, find 
that it is difficult to keep pace with in- 
dustrial, commercial, and __ scientific 
changes. Another of Dr. Huebner’s state- 
ments concerns the importance to CP- 
CU’s of continuously attempting to re- 
cruit candidates for the designation. He 


points out that the public will more 
quickly recognize the occupation as a 
profession when the numbers of those 
engaged are sufficient to attract atten- 


tion. Inherent in this growing process, 
of course, are the maintenance and the 
raising of standards. 


Community Efforts 


One other of his statements is well 
worth bringing to the reader’s attention. 
Chis is the need for each CPCU to en- 


gage in community work in order to pro- 
vide services to his fellow citizens in 
addition to those normally considered : 
part of his every day amenities. 
The CPCU who has a worth-while ap- 
preciation and facility with the subject 
areas he has studied is the kind of a 
person who should have the ability, atti- 
tude, and goodness of heart to make a 
meaningful contribution to his business 
and residence community 


TRANSAMERICA DIVIDEND 
The Transamerica Corporation has de- 
clared the regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share on the corpora- 
tion’s common stock. The dividend will 
be paid on January 31, to stockholders 
of record December 29. 





Berkeley's Studio 
WILLIAM R. KERSTEN 
Society membership through improper 
advertising or display, engaging in con- 
troversial matters where the designation 
or Society membership is made partisan 
or is used in an attempt to sway or in- 


fluence must also be dealt with by the 


Society. 
These comments are not meant to 
mean that a CPCU shouldn’t make 


money but rather that the efforts to do 
so must be with the realization that his 
conduct and standards are forever in the 
spotlight and that the Society to which 
he can belong stands forever for ad- 
herence to these standards as a require- 
ment for membership. 


Toale on CPCU 


(Continued from Page 86) 


The foreign excess market was com- 
pared to the domestic carriers by the 
author of this article. He also briefed 
the gathering on Lloyd’s handling of 
such coverages as valued U. & O. and all 
risk builder’s risk. The penetrating 
questions put to Mr. Beam and Mr. 
Toale showed the interest of the group 
in the excess field. 

Finally, the agency approach to the 
demand for special protection was pre- 
sented by A. Hawthorne Criddle, execu- 
tive vice president, Ostheimer- Walsh 
Inc., of Philadelphia. “Bud's ” discussion 
carried right through to the evening 
session with a tremendous amount of 
audience participation. 

Physical arrangements, which were 
excellent, were handled by Melvin War- 
shaw of Wolkenberg and Warshaw. 
Group discussions at the end of each day 
were led by Eldridge Freeman and Jack 
Neubauer. 

The final morning session was given 
over to a critique of the meeting and 
to suggestions for next year’s Institute. 
Perhaps the value of this meeting is best 
summed up by the decision of the new 
committee to continue the theme for an- 
other year. 


BUFFALO AGENCY CHANGE 

Robert F. Pleau, president of the R. F. 
Pleau Insurance Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has named Edward Lewan as an asso- 
ciate member of the firm. Mr. Lewan 
is a graduate of Canisius College, has has 
served two Buffalo industries in various 
production control capacities. In the past 
three years he has been field assistant for 
an insurance company and has taken 


several special courses in various phases 
of insurance. 
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Eastern Agents’ Conference Plans 


Fine Program for 1962 Convention 


Officers Expect 500 Agents and Company Representatives 
From Eastern Field at Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Provi- 
dence April 1-2; Lowrey Cites Importance of the EAC 


Che Eastern Agents’ Conference is pre- 
paring an excellent program for the two- 
iy 1962 convention April 1-2 at the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Providence. 
\ meeting of officers of the Eastern 
\gents’ Conference was held in Prov- 


Secretary George C. Hughes of the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents and his assistant, Claude F. Le- 
febvre, were also on hand. 

As the conference has never been held 
in Providence, and because of the quality 





FRANK J. LOWREY 


idence for the purpose of formulating 
plans and making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the 14th annual meeting. In 
attendance were Chairman Frank J. 
Lowrey, Rhode Island; First Vice Chair- 
man William J. Graul, Pennsylvania; 
Second Vice Chairman Ira F. Weisbart, 
—_ Jersey, and Secretary-Treasurer 
ames H, Gorges, Maryland. Executive 


GEORGE C. HUGHES 


of the tentative program planned for the 
conference, the officers were agreed that 
a turn-out of 500 could be anticipated. 

The following tentative program was 
agreed upon: 

Sunday, April 1 
2 P.M—Registration. 
6 P.M.—Cocktail party. 


7 P.M—Get- together April Fool’s Day 


buffet supper, main ballroom. 
Monday, April 2 


8 A.M.—State Presidents’ breakfast. 

9 Ai\M.—Registration. 

9:30 A.M.—Newscaster, main ballroom. 

9:45 A‘M.—Opening general session, 
main ballroom, Frank J. Lowrey, chair- 
man, presiding. 

Greetings: State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, John A. Notte, 
Jr., Governor; State Insurance Depart- 
ment, Thomas J. Coyle, Insurance Com- 


missioner; ‘City of Providence, Walter 
H. Reynolds, Mayor. 
10:30 A.M.—Otis M. Whitney, Insur- 


ance Commissioner Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on “My Reason for Intro- 
ducing Legislation To Repeal the Massa- 
chusetts Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance Law.” 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Gorges. 

Appointment of nominating committee 
and Resolutions Committee. 

William J. Graul, first vice chairman, 
presiding: report of conference commit- 
tee, Edgar S. Cook, chairman; report of 
Inter-Regional Insurance Confe rence 
Kent H. Parker, general manager or 
Frederick W. Doremus, assistant general 
manager. 

Monday Afternoon 


2:30 P.M.—Rhode Island Association of 
Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting: 
legislative report: Herbert W. Rathbun, 
Jr., president. 

3 P.M.—Life insurance for the local 
agency, speaker to be announced later. 

4 P.M.—Round-table discussion groups. 

7 P.M.—Annual banquet, main ball- 
room, Mr. Lowrey, chairman, presiding. 
Cooper M. ‘Cubbedge, president, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, will be 
the principal speaker and will install the 
new officers. 


Important and Necessary Convention 


“On occasions in recent years, we have 
heard the question asked, ‘Is the East- 
ern Agents’ Conference necessary or is it 





just another convention to attend?” Mr. 
Lowrey said. 

“As chairman of the Conference this 
year, I would like to state that it is my 
firm conviction that in-so-far as the 
independent agents of the northeast sec- 
tion of the country are concerned, the 
Eastern Agents’ Conference is the most 
important and necessary convention that 
they could attend. 

“To substantiate this statement, 
listing six reasons which readily 
to mind: 


I am 
come 


“1. Because the insurance problems of 
the industrial Northeast are entirely dif- 
ferent from any other section of the 
country. . 


“2. Because the Eastern Agents’ Con- 
ference is the only representative re- 
gional organization of the independent 
agents in the Northeast area. 

“3. Because with the numerous changes 
taking place in our business, more than 
ever before communication between the 
agents and their companies is of the 
utmost importance. 

“4. Because the Conference provides 
the means for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween agents with common problems. 

“5. Because in unity there is strength, 
and through the medium of the Eastern 
Agents’ Conference the agents of the 
Northeast are organized. 

‘6. Because the officers of the Eastern 
Agents’ Conference are dedicated to the 
principle that a well-educated agent is a 
successful agent. 

“Therefore, the programs of the Con- 
ference are pl: anned with this purpose in 
mind. Our Conference in Providence this 
year will start on ‘April Fool’s Day,’ but 
the only one who will be fooled on that 
date is the agent who does not attend the 
Conference.” 

States which will be sending delega- 
tions to the EAC meeting in Providence 
include Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Vermont and also the District of 
Columbia. 
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Homeowners: A Product Of The Times 


Package Policy Sales Reaching New Records Each Year; 
Enable Agency Growth With Profitable Book of 


Personal Lines for Aggressive Producers 


By Davip A. Partripce 


Insurance Company of North America 


From its inception, the Homeowners 
policy set prem’um growth records vir- 
tually unequalled by any other form of 
insurance contract. In 1951, only months 
after the Homeowners policy was in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania by Insurance 
Company of North America, total pre- 
mium volume was already approaching 
the $1,000,000 mark. By 1956 industry 
writings totaled more than $170,000,000 
and in 1959 climbed to $523,000,000. This 


tremendous rate of growth prevailed 
during 1960 when the ‘industry wrote 
more than $764,000,000 in Homeowners 


business and all indications point to an- 
other record in 1961. 

Statistics prove that Homeowners pol- 
icy was readily accepted by the public 


as an important, convenient and eco- 
nomical means of protecting the home 
against multiple perils. But statistics 


they do not reveal 
the immediate 
any venture, 


mly record results; 
underlying 
and continuing 
Homeowners inclu 


reasons for 
success tT 
led 


Reasons for Continuing Success 


For the answer to this question, the 
insurance industry mus* look beyond its 
wn wealth of data, facts and figures. 
It must examine, instead, the economic 


attitude and undercurrent of change that 
has existed since the closing days of the 


second World War—the era in which 
Homeowners and the packaging concept 
burst into prominence in tthe insurance 


industry 

Post war years saw the American con- 
sumer crowned king of the market place 
and he soon turned out to be a demand- 
His every wish was catered 
by suppliers of and services, 
suddenly forced to use all the ingenuity 


ing monarch 


to goods 


and marketing know-how at their com- 
mand 

Accompanying this atmosphere of 
change among suppliers was a new age 
of choice for the consumer. With his 
new found wealth of discretionary in- 
come, his unfamiliar hours of leisure 
time and his desire for a more sophisti- 
cated mode of existence, the American 


buyer demanded—and received—a wide 
t goods and services. Suppliers 
unable to tailor their wares 
to fall by the com- 


selection of 
unwilling or 
accordingly began 
petitive wayside 
In addition, 
preference opened the 
comers whose activities were geared for 
maximum production from their begin- 
ning. Traditional, more comfortable ways 
of ‘conducting business were soon ignored 


era of consumer 
] 


daoor to new- 


this new 


n favor of aggressive, modern hard- 
hitting merchandising 
So effective were the tactics of dis- 
count houses, installment buying § ad- 
vocates, and low profit—high volume 
marketers that many of America’s old 
established companies found themselves 
ight e competitive squeeze. In 
short, they either had to adopt the trend 
nes r perisn 


Package Policy With Installment 
Premiums 


is in this kind of national atmo- 


sphere that Insurance Company of North 
America introduced the convenience in- 
surance buying concept to the American 
public. Its appeal was virtually assured 
from the beginning as the public was 
getting used to and liking the package 
idea. Vacation plans were packaged, 
appliances were being purchased with 
no money down and so much _ per 
month, consumer ‘credit was at an all- 
time high, and the week was giving way 
the month basis for budget 
planning. 


to as a 


The Homeowners policy, featuring a 
variety of payment plans. was designed 
to fit right in, to stress the same mer- 
chandising appeals — quality, economy 
and simplicitv—demanded bv consumers 
for practically everything from capital 
goods to ice cream. 

Considering the exciting period during 
which Homeowners came into being, it 
is perhaps difficult to imagine that this 
unique coverage had its beginning many 
years ago in England when insurance 
carriers began to market a_ so-called 
Hiouseholders Comprehensive Policy. 
Later, in 1920. a Tariff. or standard 
Householders Comprehensive. was auth- 
orized and ‘in the years that followed 
combination policies became quite popu- 
lar. 

Then in 1943 and 1944, an 
committee headed by John A. Diemand, 
then president and now chairman of 
INA, was formed to recommend the first 
steps toward removing restrictive prac- 
tices that had developed over a period 
of years beginning in the mid-1800's. 
The Diemand Committee, as it was 
called, won its point in spite of st'ff op- 
position. Shortly thereafter, multiple line 
legislation was adopted throughout the 


industrv 


country and the Homeowners policy be- 
came a national reality. 

The architects of the Homeowners 
policy knew that the average insurance 
buyer was not versed in the requirements 
and intricacies of protection planning. 
Therefore, they took steps to see that 
insureds were covered against risks at- 
tendant to a host of unforseen events. 
As a result, INA enabled agents to 
profitably market coverages, such as per- 
sonal liability, additional living expense 
and theft protection, on a large scale. 

Previously, these essential coverages 
were oftentimes overlooked because the 
average personal lines producer could 
not afford to sell them. The net result 
of the new coverage was to greatly en- 
hance the personal security of thousands 
of insureds and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of agents and companies alike. 

Although the first Homeowners policy 
was designed for the average or “small” 
policyholder, INA shortly introduced two 
other Homeowners contracts for indi- 


viduals with more complex insurance 
needs. Thus, at the outset, coverage 
was provided for virtually all home- 


owners. 

Of special significance to agents is the 
tremendous opportunities generated by 
the introduction of this new insurance 
product. Unt] the early 1950’s the road 
of the personal lines producer had more 
than its share of detours and delays. 
Because of the manner in which indi- 
vidual accounts were handled and serv- 
iced, and because of the poor economies 
of handling personal lines business the 
number and type of personal accounts 
had to be carefully screened and con- 
trolled. 


Commission income was an important 






deterring factor matched only by the 
time required to sell, service and renew 
the multitude of limited premium ac- 
counts required by only minimum stand- 
ards of adequate coverage. 


Profit 


The Homeowners policy solved the 
problems related, and in addition, satis- 
fied the public’s growing demand for 
cost reduction. By combining a multitude 
of necessary coverages in one form, pro- 
ducers were able to market a valuable, 
essential policy to thousands of individ- 
uals, and at the same time, make a 
reasonable profit. 

As a result, producers who had previ- 
ously shied away from personal lines 
production entered the field with enthu- 
siasm and the “door-opening” nature 
of the Homeowners policy was discoy- 
ered. By pointing out the advantages 
of a package plan of insurance for the 
home and contents and for third party 
exposures, producers quickly won the 
confidence of new prospects and were 
able to obtain other lines of personal 
business. Hence, the birth of the “one- 
stop” service approach to personal lines. 


Reasonable 


Personal lines commission income soon 
had to be re-examined as the insurance 
industry fully adopted as its own the 
techniques of high quality volume sales 
and mass marketing then common in 
business and industry. 


Weekly Sales Goal 


For an example of the effectiveness 
of Homeowners production measured in 
terms of agent income, reference is made 
to the accompanying chart. By setting 
a weekly sales goal and sticking to it, 
the chart records the potential of a 
producer equipped with a_ knowledge 
of the consumer benefits of the Home- 
owners policy. New accounts produce 
increased income through the packaging 
of essential coverages, and “in force” 
business offers continuous income that 
reflects the low attrition rate of the 
contracts. The chart develops detailed 
projections on individual policies at 
varying rates of monthly production. 

Obviously, the profit potential is there 
providing aggressive producers are 
equipped and willing to market this 
modern day insurance coverage. In spite 
of its outstanding reception, the basic 
Homeowners has not remained un- 
changed. Changes have been made to 
improve its appeal and marketability as 
the policy constantly undergoes study to 
find additional selling points. One such 
improvement—merit rating—was_ intro- 
duced in 1958 and now available in 
33 states. 


is 


Merit Rated Policies 


INA pioneered in Merit Rated Home- 
owners policies, announcing the innova- 
tion through a series of advertisements 


Homeowner Production Schedule of INA 





NEW POLICIES PER YEAR 36 
AVERAGE MONTHLY 
PRODUCTION RATE 3 
Continu- 
Year New — ations 
FIRST Premium: 4,770 
Commission: 950 
SECOND Premium: 4.770 1,220 
Commission: 950 240 
THIRD Premium 4.770 2.410 
Commission: 950 480) 
FOURTH Premium: 4.770 5.890 
Commission: 950 1,180 
FIFTH Premium: 4,770 6.780 
Commission: 950 1.360 
S-YEAR Premium: 23.850 16,300 
TOTALS Commission: 4,750 3,260 
NO. POLICIES WRITTEN—5 YRS. 
NO. POLICIES IN FORCE—END 
OF STH YEAR 147 


All 


commission rate of 20.0% and an average of 60% 


180 


projection estimates based on an average 3-year policy prem 














48 60 120 
4 5 10 
Continu- Continu- Continu- 
Total New = ations Total New ations Total New ations Total 
4,770 6,360 6.360 7,960 7,960 15,910 15,910 
950 1,270 1,270 1,590 1,590 3,180 3,180 
5.990 6.360 1,630 7,990 7.960 2,030 9,990 15,910 4,070 19,980 
1,190 1.270 330 ~=—- 1,600 1.590 410 = 2,000 3,180 810 3,990 
7.180 6360 3,220 9.580 7,960 4,020 11,980 15,910 8040 23,950 
1,430 1,270 640) 1.910 1,590 800 =. 2,390 3,180 1,610 4,790 
10.660 6.360 7.860 14,220 7,960 9.820 17,780 15,910 19,600 35,510 
2,130 1,270 1,570 2.840 1,590 1,960 3,550 3,180 3,920 7,100 
11.550 6.360 9,040 15,400 7.960 11,300 19,260 15,910 22,560 38.470 
2.310 1.270 1.810 3,080 1,590 2,260 3,850 3,180 4,510 7,690 
40.150 31,800 21,750 $3,880 39,800 27,170 66,970 79,550 54,270 133,820 
8,010 6.350 4,350 10,700 7,950 5,430 13,380 15,900 10,850 26,750 
240 300 600 
196 245 491 














‘um of $221, an average attrition rate of 10% annually, an average 
of the business on an annual installment basis. 
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ected at consumers and_ specially 

epared literature for use by its ex- 

nding agency force. 3 

Briefly, the policy is written for 36 

mths and if the insured has had no 

s for 33 months an automatic 10% 
liscount of the premium is allowed for 

e next three years. 

This is not a design to sacrifice pre- 
ium income for lower quality protec- 

n. Rather, it reflects the belief of 
NA, its agents and brokers that savings 

insurance costs, whenever possible, 
nuld be passed along ito policyholders. 
ise who qualify for merit rating 
ider the Homeowners policy are not 
erely a group of people who happened 

» be lucky enough to avoid a loss during 

specific period of time. 

On the contrary, they as a group, 
elieve that the responsibility to protect 
iid safeguard property is theirs—not an 
nsurance company’s. They are also 

enly aware of the need to avoid third 
urty liability losses and other pitfalls of 
nodern-day homeownership. 

Matching their performance against 
that of others who are a constant burden 

themselves and the insurance com- 
munity, even the merit rating discount 
rocedure seems inadequate. Neverthe- 
ess, it is an effective selling tool and 

vill no doubt account for much of the 
future appeal of the basic contract. 


Tremendous Future for Homeowners 


Speaking of the future, even the most 
stute observers tend towards the con- 
servative but the future of the Home- 
nwners market, based simply on popula- 
tion projections, predicted housing starts 
and other economic indicators is phe- 
}omenal! 

For example, the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, calls for 
62,933,000 occupied dwelling units by 
1970, nearly 10,000,000 more private in- 
surable properties than in existence to- 
day. At the same time, personal dispos- 
able income, now listed at approximately 
$352,000,000.000 is expected to soar to 
more than $500,000,000,000. Population, 

w bordering on 180,000,000, will climb 
o over 220,000,000. All of these and other 
conomic and social factors will expand 
the current Homewoners market of $770,- 
090,000 per year to a predicted $1,200,- 
(00,000 before the soaring 60's give way 
to the next decade of progress. 

Homeowners policies and similar prod- 
ucts are available today to enable agency 
growth and expansion. But they only 
enable growth—they do not guarantee it. 
INA and other companies have provided 
the vehicles to a profitab'e book of per- 
sonal lines business but the energy must 
come from the agency force. 
belief in 
policyholder 


\geressive agents with a 
serving the interests of the 
first, last and always are finding the 
Homeowners policy an effective and 
lucrative tool to increased sales. Properly 
handled and *rly administered, bot] 
handled and properly admunistered, both 
at the company level and the agency, 
he package policy can be the “key” 
th *k licy can be the “key 
to future growth as it embodies all the 
principles and advantages common to 
our modern system of merchandising. 


R. I. FIELDMEN ELECT 
The Rhode Island Insurance Field- 
men’s Association has elected Robert F. 
Staples, Home, president; William J. 
\dams, Travelers Companies, vice pres- 
ident; Edward H. Berube, New Hamp- 
shire Group, secretary, and Richard Div- 

ver, Employers’ Group, ‘treasurer. 


Bié Bill 
(Continued from Page 71) 


to continue speaking under these circum- 
stances was a mystery to the guests. 

Some other resentments: 

Arriving late at a theatre, especially a 
drama. Swinging a coat during the 
parade to seat carelessly hitting the 
hairdo of a woman in front. 

Reading a paper in a restaurant after 





finishing your lunch or dinner and pay- 
ing no attention to standees waiting for 
seats. 
Discussing 
table. 
Running down subway steps, dashing 
in front of people on the sidewalk play- 
ing bridge with experts instead of in 
your own class, warning people that they 
should not eat so much pie, asking wait- 
ers what is best thing to eat in their 
restaurants, telling people their clothes 
or haircuts are unbecoming. 
Two questions which annoy people 
who are visitors to New York are these: 
“Have you seen ‘Apples and Bananas,’ 


gruesome subjects at the 


Our very best wishes for \ 


a joyous holiday season, » 
and a happy, prosperous ae 


new year.) ae 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 


the biggest hit on Broadway,” or “Have 
you read the new book of Jim Jimson 
which is sweeping the country?” The 
reaction to the first is: “Of course I 
have seen it. Do you think I'd come to 
New York and pass that one up?” or 
“No, I couldn’t get tickets.” As for b Oks, 
no one wants to admit he hasn’t read 
what everybody is reading. That’s a 
confession they do not like to make. 
This article should not conclude with- 
out emphasizing that a fundamental key 
to protocol is acknowledgement of com- 
munications. People are so occupied now- 
adays that they haven’t much time for 
personal letters, but if they do write a 
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congratulation to a friend receiving an 
honor, or a promotion in business, hav- 
ing an addition to the family or an in- 
vitation to attend a social affair, or a 
note about spending some days in a hos- 
pital, there is trouble if the letters are 
ignored 

The most flagrant violation is the 
bachelor who has so many invitations 
that he does not write a letter of thanks 
to a hostess after spending a pleasant 
His at- 
hostess should be 
the thankful one as he went to her af- 
fair and not to the others to which he 
had been invited. 


evening at a party in her home 
titude often is that 


. 
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Adjusters, Agents Cooperate to Aid 
Public After Catastrophes — Butler 











How the General Adjustment Bureau 
yperates in event of a catastrophe was 
old by President Ben M. Butler in a 
talk before the recent meeting of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Garden City, Long Island. 
Illustrating his talk with the use of slides 
Mr. Butler said the GAB is ready to 
render service to the public in event of 
a hurricane lo, windstorm, hail- 

I los thquake or flood 
utler declared that immediately 
the fi shock of a major 
he most important man in town 
is the local agent 

“Suddenly, without warning, you must 
make good on your promises and not 
just for one client, but for hundreds,” 
Mr. Butler said. You and other Big I 
gents must demonstrate fhat the Big 
Difference does mak a difference 
Nothing is as impressive as demon- 
strated service for creating a favorable 
picture in the public eye of the capital 
stock industry and the American Agency 
System ; 
“We should be alert to the public 


the ful- 
the serv- 


playing up 
givl ing + 


value of 
filling of a contract by 
ice promised. In time of such trouble, 
GAB is the agent’s best friend. Just as 
you know it takes a professional to sell 
insurance, it also takes a professional 
with all the experience, facilities, an 
know-how to provide the best adjust- 
ment service in times of catastrophe, 
Mr. Butler stated 


Complete Catastrophe Coverage 


relations 


a inline, aaa ae 

“We call our service ‘The Triple C— 
complete catastrophe coverage. These 
three ‘C’s’ are not mere words but 


rather a tested and proven well-planned 


program for the exclusive use of ¢ capital 
stock agents anywhere at any time a 
disaster occurs. 

“There are five territorial departments 
making up the countrywide GAB. In 
these five departments, there are 79 
regional offices and 721 branches staffed 
with 3,815 adjusters and 2,147 clerks,” 
continued Mr. Butler. 

“Ind lividual branch offices with local 
personnel, however, are located in just 
about every town or village 

“During the second week in January, 
1961, our annual me eting was held in 


our executi ve office of all departmental 
catastrophe executives. At this session, 
storm activities for 1960 were reviewed 
and plans formulated for the 1961 storm 
season. 

“Improvements in forms, system, proce- 
dures, supervision and operations were 
discussed and agreed upon to insure 
uniformity, cooperation and improved 
performance 

The Alert System 

“Out of the 

call the alert 


meeting came what we 
system,” Mr. Butler con- 
tinued. “A given number of adjusters 
are notified that they are on an alert 
for a given period of weeks and subject 
to call should a storm occur. 

“These adjusters know they must be 
prepared to leave immediately for 
stricken areas if the need arises during 
their alert period. The departmental 
catastrophe executive has the names, 
anaes. and qualifications of all 

alerted men in his department and is 
able to move into action with proper 
qualified men as storms develop. 

“When hail and wind struck Shreve- 
port, La. on March 27 and we were 
deluged with 16,000 losses, we had 15 
outside men there in the first 12 hours; 
24 additional adjusters were there in 
two days and three days following the 
storm, 54 more were in Shreveport. 
Through the alert system, coordinated by 
the executive office. we were able to 
call on other departments for the needed 
manpower. 

“But getting men to a disaster area is 
only one phase of the operation of 


Eugene L. Ray 
BEN M. BUTLER 


‘Triple C.’. Take the Shreveport storm 
as a typical local storm operation and 
follow it through from the beginning. 
What took place here was duplicated 
many times throughout this year and in 
every department of GAB,” Mr. Butler 
continued 

“Hail fell at 5:15 p.m. on March 27. 
Dallas was notified at 6:00 p.m. and the 
catastrophe executive was on the next 
plane for Shreveport. In the meantime, 
the local branch manager had located 
space to establish a separate temporary 
office, arranged for adequate telephone 
service, located and rented desks, type- 
writers, chairs, adding machines, cal- 
culators and other equipment, and sup- 
lies were flown in. 

Surveying Extent of Damage 

“He and his associates 
town determining the areas effected and 
the probable extent of damage. The 
town was zoned to provide an easy 
method of allocating manpower and as- 
signment of losses. Local postal mail 
sorters were employed to assist with this 
task. 

“Arrangements made to rent cars for 
those adjusters flown in and clerical help 
was employed. On the arrival of the 
catastrophe executive, meetings were set 
up and held with agents to outline GAB 
facilities and procedures to insure a 
smooth operation. 

“Meetings had to be held with con- 
tractors, roofers, painters and glass men 
to agree on and establsh price lists. 
Contact and interviews with newspapers, 
radio and TV in cooperation with the 
agents’ association and National Board 
were handled by the catastrophe exec- 
utive. Constant contact was maintained 
with individual agents to pick up loss 
notices and render assistance,” said Mr. 

3utler. 


Losses Involving Hardship 


“Losses involving hardship cases or 
emergencies were assigned to adjusters 
for special handling. All of these things 
are usually accomplished within the first 
24 hours and the local branch manager, 
his staff and the catastrophe executive 
have little time for sleep during the first 
few days following a storm. 

“Then comes the avalanche of assign- 
ments. The routine of setting up the 
files, zoning, indexing, and assignment 
to adjusters, are all established. But 
there must be supervision to see that this 
operation goes smoothly and that there is 
no breakdown anywhere along the line. 

“As additional adjusters arrive, each 
must be interviewed and briefed on all 


surveyed the 





local conditions, prices and policy forms 
involved in the particular city and storm. 
The city and the storm operations then 
begin to settle down and the real work 
of adjusting losses goes into full produc- 
tion. Adjusters work early and late. They 
have dinner and then come back to the 
storm office to do their paper work. 


Daily Work of Supervisor 


“The catastrophe supervisor’s daily 
work is then spent doing these things,” 
Mr. Butler continued: 

“Meeting and contacting*agents to be 
certain our service is meeting their 
needs; public relations to foster stock 
agents and stock companies; supervision 
of adjusters to see that their performance 
meets our standards. 

“Also, supervision of clerical so that 
there will be no delay in the clearance 
of proofs of loss to companies; super- 
vision of flow of work; checking of closed 
losses to companies to insure complete- 
ness of reports for prompt payment by 


companies; field reinspections for the 
purpose of verifying equitable adjust- 
ment for all; adjustment expense is no 
small part of loss ratios and storm 


operations must not only be efficient but 
also economical. 

“Also control of adjusters’ production 
and quality of work, and completing and 
maintaining records of the operation. 


Advice to Agents 


“You and the other members of your 
local association are the key to any 
successful stock insurance catastrophe 
operation, ” Mr. Butler told the agents. 
“Here is how you can assist. Complete 
loss notices instead of telephoning as- 
signments to the storm office. Do not 
report losses that are not covered by 
the policy or are obviously less than any 
deductible. Endeavor to procure an idea 
of the extent of damage and full par- 
ticulars regarding loss. 

“Ask insureds to arrange for temporary 
repairs necessary to protect the prop- 
erty from further damage and instruct 
them to hold bills or estimates until the 
adjuster arrives. Let us know of the 
hardship cases, being as certain as pos- 
sible these are actual emergency situa- 
tions. 

“On possible complaints or criticisms, 
procure full details from insured keeping 
an open mind until you can procure the 
other side of the story from the ad- 
juster. Be patient with the assurance 
that we are just as concerned and anxious 
to serve and satisfy your customer as 
you are. 

“Here is what the GAB ‘Triple C’ and 
Big I agents have accomplished for the 
capital stock insurance industry: 

“In the Southwestern department, 12 
special storm offices were set up from 
the period between March and July. Six 
National Board designated catastrophes 
occurred in this period. Tornados, hail or 
windstorms occurred in 194 individual 
towns during a span of 102 days. 

“At the same time the Southwestern 
department was accomplishing all of this, 
the other four departments were also 
engaged in storm and catastrophe losses. 
The Western department in the first 
six months of this year closed 267,280 
extended coverage losses. They have 
been involved with five National Board 
designated catastrophes. A total of 931 
extra men had to be temporarily trans- 
ferred to help their regular staff in serv- 
icing these losses. 

“For the first seven months this year, 
our Southeastern, Eastern and Pacific 
Coast departments have also been en- 
gaged in catastrophe and storm opera- 
tions. In these three departments, 237,- 
732 storm and catastrophe losses have 
been adjusted. It required the move- 
ment of 1209 adjusters. 

“Then Hurricane Carla developed and 
spread her destructive force over an 
area of several hundred square miles. 

“There were 453 adjusters from Maine 
to California in the storm area 
before Carla had subsided. GAB catas- 
trophe supervisors were among the first 
to re-enter isolated cities and towns. 
Within 24 hours, 12 special temporary 
catastrophe offices were opened and 
staffed 


Thompson Glens Falls 
Claims Manager in West 


Leonard C. Thompson, claims manager 
of the Glens Falls Pittsburgh office, has 
been promoted to claims superintendent 
of the newly-formed Western department 
of the Glens Falls Group in Kansas City. 

Mr. Thompson, who received his A.B. 
degree from Williams College and his 
LLB degree from Cornell Law School, 
joined the Glens Falls as a junior exam- 
iner in 1948. In May, 1951, he was*as- 
signed as claims representative in the 
company’s home office territory. In 
March, 1952, he was transferred to the 
Philadelphia office as claims representa- 
tive and named assistant claims man- 
ager there in October, 1953. Two years 
later he was transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh office in the same capacity and 
in December, 1956, was advanced to his 
present position of claims manager. 


Homeowners Losses 


(Continued from Page 79) 


tion of this kind on 
coverage. 

Additional living expense is an item 
that the companies a tidy sum. 
I found one case in which the additional 
living expense amounted to $6000. I 
appreciate this is unusual, but it happens 
that this was a large dwelling valued at 
$60,000 and there were seven children in 
the ey: Some went to private schools, 
and the insured had to arrange for trans- 
portation, etc. This dwelling was located 
on the outskirts of the city. In spite of 
the large amount I satisfied the 
amount was equitable 


replacement cost 


costs 


was 


Controlling losses 


Perhaps we should not be concerned 
with the losses under these policies. 
Maybe we should be willing to write an 
all-cover contract that will pay the in- 
sured for maintenance of his dwelling. If 
that is the wish, the only thing I can 
see is to be sure we get enough money 
for it in premiums so that we can afford 
to offer such contracts. 

I think I can safely say that our agents 
sell these policies as covering everything, 
and when a loss is reported to them the 
majority will see to it that it is paid, 
regardless. They are not going to create 
ill-feeling over a loss. They want every- 
thing paid ag little or no investigation. 
On the other hand should we criticize 
the producers? If it w ere not for them, 
where would our companies be? We must 
have premiums! 

J With these homeowners contracts, it 
is my opinion that we have reached 
point where we perhaps cannot turn 
back. But we must pause in this path 
of progress that we are on and see what, 
if anything, can be done to improve the 
going-on from this point. 


1. I think we must take handling of 
losses out of the hands of the agents. 

2. We must have uniformity among 
companies on the interpretation of policy 
conditions. This is a must, but I am 
afraid a very difficult objective. 

3. We should broaden our coding of 
losses to better enable underwriters to 
determine where the weak spots in the 
form are, and to justify a premium charge 
where necessary. 

4. We should study advisability of 
making the deductible clause mandatory, 
but give serious consideration to making 
it a disappearing deductible. 


5. We must improve our adjusting 
facilities by insisting that the adjusters 
follow the rules as laid down in Bulletin 
#100 of the Mutual Loss Research Bu- 
reau entitled “Loss Procedures and 
Standards.” 


6. We must continue our best efforts 
to offer the insuring public the best 
coverages, at the lowest possible cost 


consistent with safety and good business 
practices. 
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No Regulation in England Dealing 
With Rates or Agents’ Qualifications 


John Adam, Jr., CP:CU, in a recent talk 
fore the Worcester Insurance Society, 
\Vorcester, Mass., compared English in- 
urance marketing methods with those of 
the United States. He said, “In England 
hey have what they call the agency sys- 
m, but it is hardly what we in this 
vuntry recognize as an agency system. 
1 the first place, there are no insurance 
xaminations or regulations affecting 
vents. Neither are there any insurance 
ntracts between companies and agents.” 
Mr. Adam, president of the Worcester 
\lutual Fire, is one of three Americans 
elected by the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters to 
epresent the society at a seminar on in- 
surance marketing held in conjunction 
vith the Chartered Insurance Institute 
of Great Britain. The joint seminar was 
held in London. 
Agent Cannot Bind Risks 

In his talk before the Worcester So- 
iety, Mr. Adam cited a number of in- 
urance operations that differ from 
\merican methods. He said, “If a com- 
pany wants to appoint a particular per- 
son as an agent, they discuss it with the 
person and if it is mutually agreeable the 
ompany writes a letter to this person 
ippointing him as agent. This letter 
states the rate of commission and points 
ut the limits of the agent’s authority. 
The limits of the agent’s authority does 
not include binding the company. In 
ther words, the agent submits risks to 
the company and the company binds or 
rejects the insurance.” 

He went on to explain that this differ- 
ence is not strange if one realizes that 
the function of the agent in the English 
insurance system is primarily to use his 
contacts to procure insurance for the 
companies. “The agent is not expected 
to be knowledgeable about insurance 
technical matters as you are,” he said. 
“Therefore, most agents in England are 
part-time agents. They may be bank 
managers, real estate agents, lawyers, 
architects, accountants, or, for that mat- 
ter, almost anyone who has the oppor- 
tunity to control insurance accounts. 

“Many auto dealers, for example, are 
insurance agents. 

‘Because the agent is not an informed 
insurance man, the companies furnish a 
person called an inspector who roughly 
corresponds to our special agents. How- 
ever, the inspector does most of the 
technical insurance work that our agents 
perform. You might say that the En- 
glish companies’ insurance agent iis main- 
ly to dig up insurance accounts and fun- 
nel them to the insurance companies. 
The technical work and the policy writ- 
ing is done by company personnel.” 

Big Risks Place Own Insurance 

Mr. Adam defined the three types of 
insurance procedures in England—the 
agent, the broker which corresponds to 
the type of broker in the large metro- 
politan areas here, and the “own case” 
agent. The latter, said Mr. Adam, is any 
large company that has_ substantial 
amounts of insurance to place. He ex- 
plained that “they open their own insur- 
ance department and place their insur- 
ance directly with the companies because 
they feel that their own insurance de- 


partment can give them all the services 
that an agent or broker can. They re- 
ceive the same commission that any 
agent would receive. 

“This practice is decried by career 
agents and brokers. On the other hand, 
the companies maintain that if an in- 
sured is going to support his own insur- 
ance department and therefore does not 
need the services of an agent or broker, 
then he is entitled to the commission to 
help defray the financial expense of 
running an insurance department.” 

Comparing insurance regulating sys- 
tems, Mr. Adam explained that the only 
regulation of insurance companies is the 
regulation of their solvency. “There is 
no law corresponding to our public law 
15. There are no laws restricting or spe- 
cifying any particular form to be used 
in the writing of insurance; there are 
no laws affecting rates. In England a 
company charges what they think is 
necessary for the particular risk. If the 
insured thinks it is too high, he can go 
to another agent or another broker. 
Competition sets the rates and in many 
cases also the form of insurance ‘because 
the company can either broaden or rre- 
strict the coverage to meet the circum- 
stances.” 

According to Mr. Adam, there are two 
groups of companies in England. One is 
the tariff companies which have agreed 
to use certain policy forms and certain 
minimum rates. A tariff company can at 
any time charge more than the minimum 
rates and at any time can restrict the 
policy form. On the other hand, the 
other group of companies, referred to as 
non-tariff companies, operate under no 
restrictions as to forms and rates. 

No Regulation of Rates 

Using as an example the “stir going 
on both in and outside the legislature 
because of the difficulty some property 
owners in the Dorchester-Roxbury, 
Mass., area have getting fire insurance,” 
Mr. Adam pointed out, “the primary 
reason these people have difficulty in 
getting fire insurance is because most 
underwriters feel that the property is not 
acceptable on a standard rate basis. True, 
some of the properties in this area would 
not be acceptable to underwriters on any 
rate basis. 

“But certainly those insureds who 
maintain their properties in satisfactory 
physical condition and who have a good 
moral reputation would be acceptable to 
most insurance underwriters at a proper 
rate. In England this would be no prob- 
lem. Since there is not rate regulation, 
properties in areas which are exposed 
to greater hazards are readily accepted 
by the underwriters, as any sensible un- 
derwriter would expect, at rates higher 
than those properties in areas subjected 
to lower hazards.” 

Included in a list of reasons why Eng- 
lish insurance marketing differs from our 
own, Mr. Adam said, “The English geo- 
graphical situation is much more con- 
centrated than ours,. the population has 
not been growing nearly as rapidly, the 
middle income group to whom we market 
the vast majority of our personal lines 
is a very small proportion of the Eng- 
lish insurance market. 

“The insurance business in England is 
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concentrated in relatively few companies. 
While there are several hundred stock 
and mutual companies operating in Eng- 
land, 93% of the total fire and casualty 
premiums written by all British offices 
world-wide are written by 22 companies 
or groups of companies,” Mr. Adam said. 


Consolidation Approved 


Maj. Gen. George Olmsted (USAR- 
Ret’d.), president of International Bank 
in Washington, announces that the Se- 





SMALL By 


aa 


curities and Exchange Commission has 
given its approval to a consolidation of 
International Bank and Iowa Interests 
Corporation. He said that, as a result 
of the consolidation, International Bank 
has received 100% of the stock of 
Hawkeye Interests Corp. which owns 
16,000 shares of Hawkeye-Security In- 
surance Co. having an appraised value as of 
June 30, of $3,422,720, and 100% of the 
stock of United Interests Corp. which 
owns 40,000 shares of the United Services 
Life having a present market value of 
$5,600,000. 


'S 
‘NES SMAN 


BUSINESS! 


There’s safety in numbers. Therefore, it’s sound policy to concentrate on the 
many small businessmen in your community. For collectively. they become 
a giant! And they’re the very prospects who most need your good profes- 
sional counseling. Thus your service becomes greater because the need is 
greater. It is the backbone of your business, and the backbone of ours, too.* 


Our coverages for business and personal property protection are designed io 
meet the individual requirements of small businessmen. Such protection 
safeguards what may be their only source of income. And offers the extra 


benefit of cost savings. 


Through the years, we've enjoyed a close working partnership with our 
agents, who have benefited by our fast, dependable service and understanding 
cooperation. If you do not represent us now, you may find it a decided 


advantage to do so. Let’s talk about it! 


*Of course we won't refuse large accounts, and we don’t expect you to, either. 
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LYNN MUTUAL» 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Minute Man Companies @ Established 1826, 1828 ‘ 


This advertisement, with its message changed to appeal to your prospects, will appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post 
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the wall my office 


issued by the Buffalo 


There h angs on 
a framed policy 


German Insurance Co. and written by 
my grandfather in 1900. It covers $500 
on household furniture for three years at 


rate of @ 
Most 


he imserti 
is 


and a premium of 
$ the policy is printed, but 
t gieat ona to the specific 
risk were in my grandfather’s own 
handwriting. The policy contains no typ- 
ing, although it is not the first 
my grandfather wrote, since he started 
the agency in 1884. It is one of the first 
policies that I have been fortunate 
enough to recover and found suitable for 
framing 


cents 


ms 
made 


policy 


Today 


rofitable 


such a policy would be an 
piece of business and one 
would lose money on 

Nineteen Hundreds it 
considered good business 
a modest 


un- 
that 
Back 
was 
and 
profit. 


pi 
the agency 
in the early 
doubtless 
probably 

If the assured experienced a loss un 
der the policy it is not likely that he 
telephoned the office regarding his claim, 
because the telephone was not patented 
until 1876 and was not in general use at 


brought in 


the time this policy was written. When 
my grandfather went to inspect the dam- 
ige | am sure he didn’t hop into his Ford 





Salesmanship, Rather Than Price, 
Key to Giving Public Best Service 


Insurance Industry Built on Quality Selling by Local Agents 
In Past; Changes Today Should be Molded to Fit 


In Framework of American Agency System 


By Raymonp A. MuTH 
President, New York State Assn. of Insurance Agents 


or Chevy because as late as 1896 the 
automobile was displayed as an oddity 
by Barnum and Bailey’s Circus 

No, if the 


assured’s house was not 
within walking distance, grandfather 
must have hitched up old “Maude” to 
the buggy and got there as fast as he 
could. Being dependent on an old Hay 
Burner-4, this was’ probably not very 
tast 


Initiative of Local Agent 


In this day of jet flights to London 
and rockets to the moon it is very diffi- 
cult for us to imagine what it must have 
been like to run a business in those days 
For certain, business was conducted at 
a much slower pace, and of necessity its 
development was more dependent on the 
initiative of the individual agent. 

The home office was a million miles 
away in relation to our modern-day com- 
munications. The agent had to make 
decisions and be responsible for the de- 
cisions he made. But to his never dying 

glory he built a business. Yes, more 
than that he helped to build an industry 
An industry which is today such an inte- 
gral part of our economy that without it, 
that economy would cease to exist. An 
industry which today counts its policy- 
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$100,000,000 of Ordinary, 
Group, Pension and A & H. To 1962 we look forward with confidence. 
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THANK YOU, THANK YOU 


We’re almost at the end of the Teare 
versary year and it seems a fitting time to tell our Brokers 
have very much enjoyed working with them over these eventful years 


Agency’s Fifteenth Anni- 


that we 


and quite a bit of 


Should your confidence be a bit shaky remember that our agency 
location provides you an excellent mid-town fall-out shelter 


as well 
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holders in the millions and its assets in 
the billions of dollars. 

Yes, we have come a long way since 
the days of the hand-written policy. The 
changes that have taken place in our 
business would fill a book by themselves. 
But never has the pz ace of these changes 
been as great as it is today. An indus- 
try which down through the years has 
had a tendency to resist change seems 
now to be concentrating on change at 
the expense of everything else. 

Much good has been sotbinglialiedl We 
no longer feel that we have done a satis- 
factory job by selling a man one policy. 
In order to give a prospect the se rvice 
to which he is entitled we should survey 
all of his insurance needs. All daily re- 
ports are filed in an assured’s folder, 


{which is much thinner thanks to the 
“package” policy) and we pride our- 
selves on being able to review an as- 


sured’s entire account with him upon the 
receipt of a phone call. 


Change to Aggressive Competition 


But too many of the changes, today, 
are not of our own design. By that I 
mean, they have not been created by the 
old line stock companies and their agents 
but instead they have been forced upon 
us by the competition. Competition is 
coming from a segment of the industry 
known as the direct writers. The exist- 
ence of the direct writer is not new for 
they have ‘been around for many years. 
But it was not until after World War 
Il that they began to realize their full 
potential They seized the opportunity 
presented by a very tight market in auto- 
mobile business, devised a new method 
of underwriting. Added to this a satura- 
tion advertising program and were off 
to the races, selling insurance on the 
basis of price. 

It was only natural that the reaction 
to this sudden and aggressive competition 
would be a determination on the part of 
the old line companies to meet it. A great 
amount of soul-searching took place and 
a great deal of effort was spent in an 
attempt to explain the reasons for the 
success of this new competition. As 
might be expected some misconceptions 


were formed and unfortunately some of 





those misconceptions still guide our 
thinking. 
We have formed the misconception 
that insurance is like merchandise and 
Raymond A. Muth 
Raymond A. Muth, president of the 


New York State Association of Insurance 
\gents, is president of the Geo. W. Muth 
& Son, Inc., Agency in Newark, N. Y. 
This agency was founded by his grand- 
father in 1884, “Ray” Muth, long a popu- 
lar figure in agency ranks, is a past pres- 
ident of the Association of Ins urers of 
Seneca, Wayne, Yates and Ontario Coun- 
ties, and has served the state associa- 
tion in various Cape acities for mz iny years. 
He has been a member of the executive 
committee, the liaison committee, chair- 
man of the National Association national 
advertising program for New York State, 
treasurer, vice president and currently 
chief officer of the state association. 

In non-insurance fields Mr. Muth is a 
past-president of the Newark Chamber 
of Commerce and the Newark Rotary 


Club. He is an Elder of the Park Pres- 
byterian Church, past president of the 
New York Synod ‘Council of United 


Presbyterian Men and presently a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Council of United Presbyterian 
len. 








RAYMOND A. MUTH 


because it is, it can be marketed and 
sold like merchandise. Insurance is not 
manufactured, it is not packaged, 
wrapped or bottled, and it is not stored 
on shelves. It is a legal contract be- 
tween two parties whereby one party, 
the insuror, agrees to pay the other party, 
the insured, a sum of money upon the oc- 
currence of certain, specified hi appenings. 

Or in the case of liability insurance, 
the policy agrees to protect the insured 
against the legal claims of a third party 
and to pay those claims when they are 
justified. Sounds pretty fundamental 
doesn’t it? But it is because we have 
strayed so far from the basic fundamen- 
tals inherent in our business that we are 
in such a competitive mess today. In- 
surance is not merch: indise, it never Was, 
is not now, and never will be. The agents 
and their principles should be screaming 
this fact from the house tops and oppos- 
ing every attempt to “merchandise” in- 
surance. 


Public Does Not Demand New Policies 


Another fallacy that is misdirecting our 
thinking today is the idea that the insur- 


ance buying public is demanding this 
type of policy or that type of selling 
method. The public is not well enough 


versed in the complexities of insurance to 
demand anything. And if they were they 
are too busy with the problems sur- 
rounding their own affairs to take the 
time to attempt to direct the insurance 
industry. 

The public can be sold on this or that 
type of policy and this or that method of 
placing the policy in their hands, but let 
us not fool ourselves that they originate 
the ideas. And let us not pursue the mis- 
taken assumption that once sold on a pol- 
icy or selling method they can’t be un- 
sold. When it comes to insurance the 
public is looking for advice and it is very 
likely to take that advice from the first 
person that gets to them with the right 
appearance, the right approach, the right 
knowledege and the right amount of en- 
thusiasm for the policy he is selling and 
the company behind it. 

Salesmanship More Important Than 

rice 

Our present competitive problems have 
led to the erroneous impression that 
price is the most important factor in the 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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“Al’’ Softer 


134 Years of Agency Experience 





George Kirchenbauer 


That’s the impressive total of working years with this agency accumulated by the departmental “key” men pictured 
above. Their specialized knowledge gives assurance to our broker friends that their lines placed with us will be expertly 


1961 was one of our busiest and best years in which we expanded our facilities. We’re happy to recognize and thank 
our many friends, both old and new, who have contributed to another big year of progress. Dedicated as we are to providing 
complete multiple line service, “All Under One Roof,” we pledge for 1962 our wholehearted efforts to add still further to 
Perrin-ial Service for the handling of your complete account. 
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New “France” Most Heavily Insured, 
One of Safest Liners Ever on Seas 


By Epwin N. Eacer 


With fireboats shooting high feathery 
streams of water, with whistle blasts 
from other ships in the harbor, with 


planes and helicopters crossing overhead, 
New York City will give the traditional 
hearty welcome in February to the most 
heavily insured vessel ever to sail the 
seas; also one of the finest looking and 
constructed liners including the stand- 


- 


French Line’s New “France” 


of fire safety and overall seaworthi- 
This new giant of the seas will be 
» French Line flagship, the S.S. France, 
aot he its mz der n voyage from its home 
port of Le Hay 
The France seisit the 3l-year-old 
Liberte which completed its final round 
trip last month, before being sold and 
then prepared as a floating hotel for the 
Seattle World's Fair 
The France has a length of 1,035 feet, 
with 11 decks, a gross tonnage of 66,000 
tons and a net of 37,500 tons. She has 
fuel c apacity of 9,000 tons and a cruising 
speed of approximately 30 knots an hour 
Her engines can develop 160,000 horse- 


point 


ness 


power. She is built with four holds, with 
water ballast capacity of 61,000 cubic 
feet, and has four large propellers 


Built to Carry 2,044 Passengers 


3uilt to accommodate as many as 590 
first class passengers and a maximum of 
1,637 persons in tourist class, the France 
can carry a grand total of 2,044 passen- 
gers on a single voyage between the 
United States and France across the 
North Atlantic 

Reportedly for the first time the rigid 
construction standards of two countries, 
the U. S. and France, have been applied 
in building the France which will shortly 
be making a shakedown cruise. During 
the many months of construction builder’s 
risk marine coverage reached a max- 
imum volume of $66,000,000 with a very 
— antial volume reaching the Ameri- 

can marine insurance hull market through 
insurance channels 


.o the France becomes commer- 
cially operable shortly it is reported that 
the total volume of insurance coverage 


on a wide range of risks, will come to 
about $90,000,000, with an annual pre- 
mium of approximately $800,000. The ma- 
rine insurance with Protection & In- 
demnity, placed in all markets of the 
world—even Red China, according to 
French Line authorities—will come to 
nearly twice the amount carried on either 
one of the “Queens” of the Cunard Line. 
All primary insurance on French hulls 
is placed directly in the marine insurance 


markets of France and then reinsured 
throughout the world instead of having 
direct lines placed in London, New York 
and other leading centers as well as in 
Paris. 


Classed by Two Societies 


great classification 
American Bureau of 


One of the world’s 
societies is the 





Due Here February 8 


Shippi: g with world-wide headquarters 
in New York. Another honored classifi- 
cation firm is the Bureau Veritas with 


Paris. The France 
two societies together even 


headquarters in 
brought these 


before her keel was laid. The primary 
purpose of a modern classification so- 
ciety is to establish standards to which 


“classed” vessels must be built and by 
which the must be maintained. 
These rules for construction and mainte- 
nance are enforced by surveyors and are 
universally regarded as standard. 

Societies such as these prepare rules 
for construction of hulls and machinery, 
including material specifications and de- 
tail regulations for periodic survey. Their 
technical staff also analyzes plans for hull 
and machinery of vessels for which appli- 
cation for classification has been made. 
These plans must meet the Bureau’s re- 
quirements if classification of the vessel 
is to be granted. This is followed by the 
inspection by surveyors of ships during 
construction. This means propelling and 
auxiliary machinery and the vessel’s 
equipment and the testing of materials 
entering into the construction of hull and 
machinery. 

Another function is carrying out load 
line surveys in accordance with regula- 
tions and granting of load line certifi- 
cates. 

The French Line had Bureau Veritas 
but also wanted to meet the specifications 
of the American society and so Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping representatives 
met Bureau Veritas representatives at 
the French Line ripe boards when 
the France was only a blueprint. 

Since that time every plate, every 
boiler, every piece of propelling and aux- 
iliary machinery that has gone into mak- 
ing the France has had to meet the 
rigid standards of both bureaus. The 
American Bureau set up shop right in 
the St. Nazaire shipyard where the vessel 
was constructed. Two of their New York 
men were there permanently carrying on 
daily inspections, analyses, surveys, ap- 
plying the criterion that determines the 
eligibility of vessels. 

President J. Paul Thompson of the 


vessels 


United States Salvage Assn. in New York 
City, who visited France at least twice 
to inspect this new giant liner, told The 
Eastern Underwriter the France is ex- 
cellently laid out and constructed. He 
terms the ship “completely fireproof” and 
embodies features which meet regula- 
tions of the United States Coast Guard. 

He believes this is one of the first 
major ships constructed in Europe pos- 
sessing all the safety features required 
under the International Safety of Life at 
Sea regulations. He called attention to 
bulkheads and other divisions as highest 
in non-combustibility and said two sets 
of stabilizers avert dangerous rolling of 
the liner in stormy seas. 


Security of the Engines 


The propulsion system has a maximum 
horsepower of 160,000 (normal 132,000 
h.p.) There are four propeller shafts, 
each driven by a group of simple reduc- 
ing gear Cem Penhoet turbines that com- 
prise a high pressure turbine, two mean 
pressure turbines and one low pressure 
turbine. 

In order to adhere to the rules of the 
1948 London Convention on Safety at 
Sea the area devoted to the machines has 
been broken down into compartments 
about 66 feet long. There are as many 
as there are boilers, that is eight. 

Forward one finds the following group- 
ings: the air-conditioning apparatus for 
that locale and various auxiliaries, power 
plant comprising the boilers and their 
auxiliaries feeding the outboard propeller 
shafts, and the engine with its two groups 
of reducing gear turbines to prime the 
same outboard propeller shafts. 


Amidships 


Two compartments amidships are de- 
voted to various auxiliaries, the anti-roll 
stabilizers, the water purification station, 
the refrigerating machinery. 

The aft power plant comprising boilers 
and their auxiliaries feeding the inboard 
propeller shafts 

The aft engine with its two groups of 
reducing gear turbines to prime the in- 
board propeller shafts. There, too, are 
the distilled water plant and a Diesel 
generator group that gets the entire unit 
in high gear from a cold start. 

Located along with the aft auxiliaries 
are another electrical power unit and 
the air conditioning apparatus for the aft 
portion of the ship. 


Propulsion Machinery 


The propulsion machinery and its an- 
nexes, the electrical power plant and the 
water distilling plant and the steam gen- 
erating unit (for all needs other than 
propulsion), have been conceived and in- 
stalled so that they form two auton- 
omous units. In case of break down or 
accident to one, the other can operate 
independently. 

These two units have been placed in 
compartments that are fairly widely 
separated from one another so that one 





could still operate if the other were 
flooded. The vessel can float with three 
flooded compartments. The forward pro- 
pulsion gear takes in compartments two 
and three, whereas the aft propulsion 
machinery is in compartments six and 
seven. Between are compartments four 
and five. 

Each reducing-gear turbine grouping 
is made up of four turbines mounted in 
series vis-a-vis the steam circulating sys- 
tem. These turbines drive a propeller 
by means of a reduction gear and a line 
of shafting. Each set comprises two re- 
verse or aft-running ‘turbines, one of 
them independent (high pressure), the 
other (low pressure) incorporated in the 
casing of the forward-running turbine 

Each reducing-gear turbine is capable 
of developing at 80 rpm., in reverse 
speed, a torque equivalent of at least 80% 
of the torque developed forward at 35,- 
000 hp. per shaft. 

The ship will be able to propel itself 
at the speed of 23 knots with only one 
propulsion unit (two propeller shafts and 
four boilers) the other two propeller 
shafts being disengaged. The propellers 
would continue turning due to the wake- 
action. This procedure would be followed 
during a cruise, for instance. 

The evaporation apparatus is composed 
of eight boilers (with water pipes, steam 
pre-heaters, economizing devices, super- 
heaters, and automatic superheater con- 
trols). 


Fire Security 


Central Security Control is connected 
by phone to some 80 sections equipped 
with fire fighting apparatus. It has: 1) 
a fire-warning system in the form of an 
electric board; 2) a board controlling fire 
doors; 3) a fire-detecting board for areas 
subject to visual surveillance; 4) a con- 
trol panel of the carbonic gas network. 
About 140 fire alarm sirens are distrib- 
uted throughout the ship on two circuits 
—one passenger, one crew. 

The France like the s.s. United States 
is classified as a Method I ship (London 
International Convention on Safety at 
Sea, 1948) which is to say it is fireproof. 
No automatic sprinkler system exists. 
They are compulsory on ships that are 
uot fireproof. 

Bulkheads and walls are in marinite 
composed of asbestos (semi-insulated re- 
fractive. 144,000 square yards were 
used for walls, inner plates and ceilings 
on the France. This is one and one half 
times the surface of the Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris. 


Life Boats 


On the Boat Deck are found: 20 life- 
boats of light alloy with Dieselair motors 
cach with a capacity of 165 persons; two 
Diesel motor boats (capacity: 25 per- 
sons); two whale boats (plastic material) 
with a capacity of 30 each. 

This life-saving equipment is secured 
to Schat gravity davits of high tensile 
steel, 


Liability on Nuclear Ship Mishaps 


Justice Ulf K. Nordenson of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has written on atomic 
vessels and third party liability in the 
October issue of the Scandinavian Quar- 
terly, dealing particularly with the diplo- 
matic conference on maritime law held 
earlier this year in Brussels. Presenting 
his review of the problems and of the 
conference Mr. Nordenson writes: 

Development during the last 15-20 
years has been extremely rapid as re- 
gards application for civilian use of nu- 
clear energy. Nuclear power stations are 
now almost commonplace, and the first 
decisive steps in the use of atomic energy 
for nautic propulsion have long since 
been made. The “Nautilus” and her 
sisterships are now important features 
of the U. S. Navy. The Russians have 
also nuclear propelled men-of-war and 
in civilian ships like the Russian ice- 
breaker “Lenin” and the American ves- 
sel “Savannah” atomic reactors provide 
the energy. 

The consequences of mishaps in con- 


nection with atomic reactors are difficult 
to predict. Fortunately the frequency of 
accidents may be considered to be ex- 
tremely low, but in unfavorable condi- 
tions they may occur, and the damage 
may be of far-reaching extent. In order 
to safeguard the public and the oper- 
ators of reactors national legislation has 
been passed in many countries. The ef- 
fects of nuclear mishaps may, however, 
easily surpass the national borders, and 
international conventions have therefore 
been prepared both within OEEC and on 
initiative of the International Atomic 
Agency in Vienna. 

The international aspects of muclear 
shipping are of course of the greatest 
importance. In the attempts to make bi- 
lateral agreements in connection with the 
planned visit of “Savannah” in Euro- 
pean waters they have run into great 
difficulties. In order to pave the way for 
development in this field Comite Mari- 
time International has started work with 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Keratovil Continues as President of 


Institute of Marine Underwriters 


mil A. Kratovil, president of ‘Carpin- 
ter & Baker, was re-elected president of 
the American Institute of Marine Under- 

ters for 1962 at the annual meeting 

New York. He was also elected pres- 
ident of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York. This will mark Mr. Kratovil’s 

md term as president of the institute 

1 board. 

‘eorge Inselman, president of the Ma- 





EMIL A. KRATOVIL 


rine Office of America, was re-elected 
first vice president of both organizations. 

The American Institute, founded 64 
years ago, is a ‘trade association of 123 
companies writing ocean marine insur- 
ance in the United States. The same 
companies comprise the board, which 
was founded in 1820, believed to be the 
oldest trade associations in the United 
States. 

Other officers re-elected included; sec- 
ond vice president, Thomas M. Torrey, 
resident vice president in New York for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, and treasurer, Archie M. Stevenson, 
director of Chubb & Son, Inc., and ex- 


Export Credit Cover 
To be Available Soon 


Export credit insurance against short- 
term commercial and_ political credit 
risks will be available early in 1962 ac- 


cording to William C. Harris, president 
and U. S. manager of the Phoenix of 
London Insurance group. Mr. Harris 


represents the Phoenix Group on the 
board of the Foreign Credit Insurance 
\ssociation, set up by the industry to 
participate with the Export-Import Bank 
in the Administration-sponsored program 
of credit risk coverage. 

Addressing the world trade committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Trade, 
Mr. Harris forecast that some 100 prop- 
erty, casualty and marine insurers will 
be in the FCIA fold by the time the 
program is ready. The underwriting 
capacity of the organization will be more 
than ample to handle all anticipated 
coverage, 

Under legislation enacted earlier this 
year, coverage of up to $1,000,000,000 may 
be written against commercial and _poli- 
tical risks, with the Export-Import Bank 
required to set aside a reserve of only 
25% of its liability up to this amount. 
Additional coverage may be issued to the 
extent that the bank is willing to set 
aside 100% of the excess liability. The 
commercial risks will be insured jointly by 
FCIA and the bank—initially on a 50-50 
basis—with the political risks under- 

(Continued on Page 102) 


ecutive vice president of Federal Insur- 
ance Co. 

Carl E. McDowell was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American 
Institute and Board of Underwriters. 

Also elected were the following direc- 
tors to serve until December, 1964: Roy 
E. Carr, ‘Providence Washington; W. H. 
Curwen, Royal Globe Insurance Com- 
panies; Robert ‘L. Maxwell, Home In- 





GEORGE INSELMAN 


surance Co., Gilbert Oxford, Boston 
Insurance Co. and John C. Ulreich, Com- 
mercial Union. 

Standing committees on adjustments, 
correspondents, forms and clauses, legis- 
lation and membership were also elected. 
The chairmen of the respective commit- 
tees are: H. W. Magenheimer—adjust- 
ments, H. A. Klahre—correspondents, R. 
R. Dwelly—forms and clauses, A. M. 
Stevenson—legislation, and Harold Jack- 
son—membership. 





Kratovil and Inselman Careers 


Mr. Kratovil was graduated from Har- 
vard Coilege in 1935, and in that year 
began his business career with Wm. H. 


McGee & Co., Inc. He joined the War 
Shipping Administration in 1942. In 
1946, following three years of service as 


a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, he re- 
joined Wm. H. McGee and was named 
executive vice president and director. He 
resigned in 1952 ito become executive 
vice president of Carpinter & Baker. In 
1953 he was elected president. 

Mr. Inselman began his 
career in 1918 in New 
British & Foreign Marine. In 1939 he 
joined the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia and became vice president. He 
joined the Marine Office in 1945, became 
assistant manager in 1950 and president 
in January, 1955. 


Gherardi on 1961 


(Continued from Page 73) 
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Growth of Yacht Insurance 


No article on marine insurance would 
be complete without some reference to 
yacht insurance. Since the war the 
growth of this sport has been tremen- 
dous, although the year 1961 - showed 
some slackening of this trend. Never- 
theless, the yacht insurance industry has 
become very large indeed. 

With the continued trend of increasing 
the horsepower of engines, with resulting 
higher speeds of power boats, and with 
the continued activity of the sport of 


z, it is difficult to show satis- 
factory results. Liabilities with respect 
to water-skiing accidents, in particular, 
have proved so serious that some under- 
writers will only grant minimum protec- 
tion and indemnity limits when a boat 
is being used for this purpose, while 
others charge substantial increased pre- 
miums for granting ‘higher limits. 

In this class of business marginal re- 
sults are not sufficient ‘because of the 
necessity of providing an adequate re- 
serve for the serious disasters resulting 
from hurricanes. Fortunately, the paths 
of “Carla” and “Esther” did not pass 
directly over the larger East Coast 
yachting centers, and the losses therefore 
were nowhere near as serious as in “Don- 
na” last year, in this area. However, some 
underwriters having a large volume of 
yacht business in the Galveston-Houston 
area did suffer severe losses from “Car- 
a. 


water-skiing 


Cargo Insurance Results 


Now for a brief picture of the cargo 
insurance industry. The Commerce De- 
partment recently predicted that United 
States exports will maintain their high 
level this year but that there will be a 
continuing decline in our imports for the 
second successive year. United States 
non-military exports for 1961 are esti- 
mated at $19,900,000,000 compared to esti- 
mated imports of $14,100,000,000, which 
should produce a trade balance of over 
$5,000,000,000. 

Despite the decline in imports, cargo 
business of the American marine market 
is expected to approach the same volume 
as last year, due mainly to the following 
factors: 

The economic boom in Western Europe 
and Japan has created a demand for in- 
dustrial goods which has resulted in a 
sharp rise in United States exports to 
these areas. While the European Com- 
mon (Market may ultimately reduce the 
volume of United States exports, at the 
present time it is stimulating United 
States industry abroad and many of our 
American industrial firms have estab- 
lished plants in Europe to take advantage 


of the reduction in internal tariffs in 
Common Market countries. This has 
brought about substantial exports of 


capital goods and of materials for for- 
eign processing. 

With new nations coming into being in 
Africa and the Far East, the increased 
ay for industrial and luxury goods 

nay be expected to give further impetus 
to the growth of our exports. 

Economic sanctions against the new 
Cuban government have practically elim- 
inated our exports to Cuba, and the can- 
cellation of the Cuban sugar quota has 
ended Cuban sugar imports. However, 
the Cuban sugar trade has been replaced 
by sugar from the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, Brazil, India, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Among numerous other factors which 
have contributed to the reduction in im- 
port volume are: a drop in the importa- 
tion of crude rubber (partially the result 
of improved synthetic rubbers); the 
reduced value of green coffee through- 
out the past year, and the curtailment 
of European automobile am orb coin- 
cident with the introduction of the Amer- 
ican compact automobiles, 


Excessive Number of Major Casualties 


While the over-all cargo loss experi- 
ence appears to be comparable to that 
of last year, the American marine market 
has been burdened with an 
number of major casualties. Since Jan- 
uary the market has been heavily in- 
volved in the total losses of the “Laust 
Maersk,” “Hess Mariner,” “Marine 
Merchant,” and “Pioneer Muse.” In ad- 
dition it has incurred substantial general 
average losses in the accidents to the 
“Flamenco,” “Brott,” “Island Mail,” and 


excessive 


“Maipo,” to name a few of the larger 
cases. 
Cargo underwriters were also faced 


with serious losses as a result of Hurri- 
cane “Carla” and due to a fire on the 
docks in Santos, Brazil. 
Particular average losses follow 
the pattern of last year. 
slackage of coffee from 


ck sely 
Claims for 
Brazil and 





Colombia continue and automobiles from 
Europe still arrive in scratched and 
dented condition. While imports of steel 
products from Europe produced heavy 
losses for 1959 and 1960, underwriters 
were faced with fewer claims this year 
because the volume has been curtailed. 
Losses on Exports 

On the export side, synthetic resins 
remain a serious problem, particularly 
from the standpoint of possible contam- 
ination. Dry chemicals in paper bags 
continue to produce heavy losses and the 
high incidence of pilferage losses on 
automobile parts is still costly, particu- 
larly in shipments to South America. The 
continuing serious damage to house- 
hold appliances is often the result of 
domestic packing which is not suitable 
for the export trade. 

Underwriting experience on shipments 
via the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River seems to have improved over last 
year. While there were 357 incidents on 
the Seaway in 1960, there were ap- 
proximately 125 incidents during the first 
nine months of 1961. 

In 1961 containerization of 
came an important factor in foreign 
trade. Early in the 1950’s carriers fore- 
saw the potential economies that could 
be achieved through the use of water- 
borne containers, and now 57 lines furn- 
ish containers for shipping cargo via the 
Port of New York alone. While con- 
tainers, in many instances, afford great 
improvements over certain other methods 
of shipment from the standpoint of pil- 
ferage, breakage, and leakage 
there are also problems in the use of 
containers. 

A dislocation in the traditional methods 
of Customs clearance and of inland 
transportation, new labor practices, ex- 
cessive weights requiring special load- 
ing and discharging equipment, and 
concentrations of high values present 
additional problems to cargo. under- 
writers, 

There is a continuing trend 
bulk shipments, and special carriers have 
been designed to carry special types of 
bulk cargoes. seen of liquefied 
butane and propane gases pressurized 
and in bulk require special tanks. Some 
of these may be made of aluminum with 
12 inches of balsa wood for insulation, 
the whole being encased in steel outer 
tanks. While properly constructed tanks 
should adequately carry the gases, there 
are unusual problems involved in the 
loading and discharging of these gases 

In order to obtain reduced freight 
charges, some shippers are turning to 
the use of barges for overseas ship- 
ments. Recently a regular barge service 
has been established between Pacific Coast 


cargo be- 


losses, 


towards 


ports and Hawaii, and the voyage is 
expected to take approximately 12 to 
14 days. Barge shipments from the 
Pacific Coast to Alaska are increasing, 


and occasional barge shipments to points 
as distant as the Persian Gulf and 
Australia were encountered during the 
year. 

One carrier has converted two LSMR 
vessels to be used to transport trailer 
trucks and automobiles to Central Amer- 
ica. The decks of these vessels will 
covered with a layer of hot- mix asphaltic 
concrete. The trailers will be discharged 
at Central American ports and then 
distributed by rail or highway to five 
countries in Central America. Apparent- 
ly as in the use of containers, most of 
these innovations are motivated by the 
desire to reduce the “in port” or “turn 
around” time of the carrier. 


American Market Meets Changing 
Conditions 


It has often been noted that ocean 
marine insurance, although it is the oldest 
form of imsurance, is an ever-changing 
business. The manner in which the 
American marine insurance market has 
met the challenge of changing methods 
of shipment and changing patterns of 
trade is evidence of its vitality and 
fle xibility, and should inspire confidence 
in the foreign trading community of its 
es as and ability to deal with future 
problems in this changing world, 
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National Democratic Club 
Treasurer for 13th Term 


AS 


C. JOSEPH DANAHY 


C. Joseph Danahy, 
lyn attorney and 


prominent Brook- 
member of the law 
firm of Danahy and Delaney at 44 Court 
Street, has been re-elected treasurer 
of the National Democratic Club on 
Madison Ave., New York City, for the 
13th term. Other officers were also con- 
tinued in office. They are: president, 
Terome H. Frank; first vice president, 
Tames A. Farley; second vice president, 
E. R. Hoffman, Jr.; secretary, Thomas 
A. Lenane, and corresponding secretary, 
Edward J. Regensburg. Averell Harri- 
man, Stanley Steingut and Harry J. 
Halperin are among governors elected 
for three-vear terms 

Mr. Danahy is counsel for the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion and the New York Assoviation of 
Insurance Agents. He is a familiar figure 
at New York Insurance Department and 
New York legislative hearings and other 
insurance gatherings. His partner, Con- 
gressman Tames J. Delaney, is a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives in Washington 


Allan Wikman Retiring 
As GAB Education Dir. 


Allan Wikman, 


and Research of 


director of education 
the national office exec 


utive staff will retire from active henak 
ness on December 31. Mr. Wikman’s 
retirement marks the close of a 34-vear 


career with the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau. Mr. Wikman was born in Sweden 
and received his formal education in 
that countrv. He came to the United 
States in 1919 and spent the early years 
of his business career in the loss de- 
partments of the Continental, Commer- 
cial Union, and Firemen’s Insurance Co. 

In 1927, Mr. Wikman joined GAB as 
a staff adiuster at Scranton, Pa. He 
subsequently became branch manager of 
the Scranton office. In 1945 he was 
promoted and transferred to the Buffalo, 
N. Y., office as assistant manager. Two 
years later he was called to the depart- 
mental office in New York City and 
named assistant manager, education and 
research, Eastern department. He has 
been director of education and research 
on the national office executive staff 
since 1955 

Mr. Wikman served as president of 
the Insurance Company Education Direc- 
tors Society during 1959-60 and is a 
charter member and director of that or- 
ganization. He is also an associate mem- 
ber of the American Risk and Insurance 
Association, the Loss Executives Asso- 
ciation, the New England Claim Exec- 
utives Conference, the Adiusters’ Round 
Table, the Conference of Special Risk 
Underwriters, and the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 

When his retirement from active busi- 





Elected Vice Presidents of AFIA 


Election of Secretaries Albert I. Ter- 
hune and James A. Morone as vice pres- 
idents of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance AFIA’s 
Crafts, 


Association was made at 
43rd annual meeting by James F. 
president of the Fireman’s Fund and 
chairman of the association. Both men 
have served as regional officials since 
1959. 

Mr. Terhune joined AFIA in 1926 and 
served in the association’s Paris office 
before being named as underwriter in 


1948. He was named a superintendent in 
the foreign branch administration in 
1953, and, in 1959, was elected regional 
secretary for Europe and North Africa. 

Mr. Morone became associated with 
AFIA in 1947. A graduate of Columbia 
University he spent 10 years in various 
capacities in Brazil before becoming 
supervisor for Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay and Bolivia in 1957. Two 
years later he was elected regional sec- 
retary in charge of operations in part 
of South America. 





“Sing With Bing” INA 
Radio Show Xmas Eve 


As a musical Christmas card to people 
everywhere, Insurance Company of North 
America will sponsor its tradional Christ- 
mas Eve “Sing With Bing” radio show 
for the seventh consecutive year. Peren- 
nial host Bing Crosby will guide the 
fast-moving package of mirth and music 
through its paces. He will be assisted by 
“Sing With Bing” regulars Rosemary 
Clooney and announcer Ken Carpenter. 
Toining the festivities once again are 
Bing’s wife Kathryn and old friend Edgar 
3ergen with his wooden headed com- 
patriots Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer 
Snerd. Musical background will be pro- 
vided by Paul Weston’s orchestra and 
the Norman Luboff Choir 

The show—winner of a string of Radio- 
TV Daily awards—will be beamed to mil- 
lions of listeners in the United States, 
Canada and overseas areas through the 
combined facilities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Canadian Broad- 
casting (Company, Voice of America and 
Armed Forces Radio. Broadcast time 
will be 6:10-7:00 pm. Eastern, Central 
and Pacific Standard Time and 7:10- 
8:00 Mountain Standard Time, Sunday, 
December 24. 

Hichlights of the show will be a 
sprightly rendition of “The Night Before 
Christmas” by Candy Bergen, Edgar’s 
daughter, and Charlie McCarthy, and 
choral music by the world-famed St. 
Michael’s Choir, London, England. 


Marine Underwriters 
Honor “Eugene Field” 


In a memorial ceremony at the offices 


of the Chicago Daily News, Marshall 
Field, Jr.. was presented the Builder’s 
Plate from the Liberty Ship Eugene 


Field. The presentation was made under 
the Liberty Ship Memorial Program, 
which is jointly sponsored by the Amer- 


ican Institute of Marine Underwriters 
and the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute. 


Eugene Field was a professional news- 
paperman who served on the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News from 1883 until his 
death in 1895. He was author of numer- 
ous volumes of poetry and is best re- 
membered for his nostalgic poems of 
childhood such as “Little Boy Blue” and 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” 

Howard Kennedy, director of public 
relations and advertising. Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines and Charles Martell, assistant 
manager, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
made the presentation. The Liberty Ship 
Memorial Program was established to 
memorialize the ships and individuals 
after whom they were named. 


M. JAMES CLOSS DIES 


M. James Closs, retired former East- 
ern manager of the Atlas Group, died 
at his home in Manhasset, Long Island, 
on November 30. Mr. Closs was with 
the Atlas Group for 40 years prior to 
retirement. 





ness becomes effective at the end of this 
month, Mr. and Mrs. Wikman will make 
their home at St. Petersburg Beach, 
Fila. 


Carlson, Doherty and 


Van Wagoner Join Despard 

Addition of William A. Carlson, Paul 
E, Doherty and John R, Van Wagoner, 
Jr. to the staff of Despard & Co., 
prominent New York insurance broker- 
age firm, is announced by J. Lester Van 
Name, president. Mr. Carlson has joined 
Despard & Co. as an average adjuster, 
having formerly served in that capacity 
with J. C. Griswold & Co. He entered 
average adjusting in 1950. After serving 
his apprenticeship with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in New York, he was elected to 
full membership in the Association of 
Average Adjusters of the United States 
in 1956. 

Mr. Doherty brings to Despard & Co. 
37 years of insurance experience. With 
Liberty Mutual since 1924, he has served 
as manager of company offices in Al- 
bany, St. Louis and Buffalo. Since 1933, 
he has specialized in casualty and surety 
lines for large industrial and mercantile 
firms. 

Mr. Van Wagoner has joined the life 
department at Despard & Co. A grad- 
uate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, he entered insurance in 1945 with 
the Equitable Life of N. Y. Since 1953 
he has served as life brokerage man- 
ager in the 80 John Street branch of The 
Travelers. 


GNY Brokers New Major 
Medical Protection Plan 


The Greater New York Insurance Bro- 
kers’ Association, Inc., launched its 1962 
membership drive with the announce- 
ment that all present and new members 
and their dependents would be eligible 
to receive the association’s new major 
medical protection plan. 

The plan, underwritten by Continental 
Casualty, covers all accidents, and all 
types of physical illness. It carries a 
$500 deductible and pays 80% of reason- 
able medical expenses up to a maximum 
of $10,000 for any accident or sickness. 

Robert J. Kornstein, president of GNY 
Brokers, said the coverage cannot be 
terminated by the insurance company 
as long as the plan remains in force 


and as long as the broker remains a 
member of the association. Once the 
insurance is in force, he said, it may be 


carried to age 70. 


J. H. Boddington Dies 


John H. “Harry” Boddington, former 
field supervisor for Excelsior Insurance 
Co. of New York at Syracuse, died at 
age 77 years in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
after a short illness. A native of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Boddington served as 
New England fieldman for Excelsior 
from 1939 to 1949, when he retired and 
moved to Cape Cod and then to Florida. 

For many years he was special agent 
for the Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, covering New England, and 
prior to going to Excelsior, he was an 
independent adjuster. He is survived by 
his wife, Lucy, three daughters, one 
step-son, several grandchildren and 14 


great grandchildren. 


AMA MEETS IN N. Y. MAY 7-9 

The American Management Associa- 
tion will hold its Spring Insurance Con- 
ference May 7-9 at the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Milligan Lloyd’s Chairman 


P. W. Milligan and J. N. S. Ridgers 
have been elected chairman and deputy- 
chairman, respectively, of Underwriters 
at Lloyd’s, London. Mr. Milligan has 
been an underwriting member of Lloyd’s 
since 1934. He first served on the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s in 1954 and his present 
and second four-year terms of office 
started January 1, 1959. He was deputy 
chairman in 1957 and again in 1960. Mr. 
Milligan is a non-marine underwriter 
and is a director of Sedwick Collins & 
Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Ridgers starts his second four- 
year term as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s on January 1, 1962. He 
has been an underwriting member since 
1932. Mr. Ridgers is a marine under- 
writer. 


$9,000,000 Paid So Far 
On Los Angeles Losses 


Final loss payments, totaling $9,000,- 
000, have been made in 72% of the cases 
assigned to the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau as a result of the disastrous, early 
November brush fires at Los Angeles. 
Phil Simkins, GAB regional manager, 
said that in most cases still open policy- 
holders have requested more time to fin- 
ish their inventories of possessions lost. 

“Under ordinary circumstances draft- 
ing an inventory from memory is time- 
consuming, and losses in this fire are far 
from ordinary. In many of these homes 
the value of contents destroyed was as 
much or more than the value of the 
building, making the job even more dif- 
ficult for the insured,” Mr. Simkins 
said. 

He noted that accurate inventories 
which will show both the insured and un- 
insured loss become extremely important 
to the homeowners as a supporting rec- 
ord for income tax purposes. 

The GAB reported that more than 
$700,000 has also been allocated by the 
stock companies for payment to their 
policyholders as additional living ex- 
penses. 


James E. Carothers of 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dies 


James Edgar Carothers, 
agent of the Pacific National Fire in 
upstate New York and member of a 
prominent insurance family, died Decem- 
ber 3 in University Hospital at Syracuse, 
N. Y., after a long illness. A native 
of Albany he lived in Syracuse 67 years 
and was graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1914. He was a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity of which he was 
alumni president and on the board of 
directors at one time. 

Mr. Carothers was one of the organ- 
izers of the Syracuse Field Club and its 
second president. He was a Mason and 
member of Scottish Rite Valley of Syra- 
cuse. He was also a member of the 
Rotary Club and former member of the 
3ellevue Country Club and Liederkranz 
Club. He is survived by his wife, Flor- 
ence Knight Carothers. 

J. M. Carothers, late father of James 
E, was a fieldman of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, as were also two older brothers 
of James E., namely Harold and Robert. 
They, too, died some years ago. 


former state 


Richmond Co. Agents Meet 


The monthly meeting of the Richmond 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
was held December 6 at the Tavern-on- 
The-Green, Staten Island. Carlton Shaad, 
state superintendent, Bureau of Elec- 
tricity, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was guest speaker. He advised 
the group that the service of the bureau 
is available to all agents. Inspections are 
made to check any electrical defects in 
buildings in order that they may remove 
violations. He advised the group that a 
violation may cause an increase in the 
insurance rate. Roy A. Cutter, president, 
presided. 
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SNAP COURSE? 


It depends. For example, in our training course, the new agent studies in- 
surance from its basic concepts to its fine print. First, there are 6 to l2. 
months of private instruction during which his manager provides personal 
tutoring in both theory and field practice. Then, there are weeks of full- 
time classroom instruction by the agent's regional office. There are hun- 
dreds of hours of homework. And written tests--58 in all--covering auto, 
life, and fire insurance. It all takes about 2% years, a healthy supply of 
. energy, and a good deal of black coffee. Yet this is just the beginning. Many 
_ State Farm agents go on through C.P.C.U., L.U.T.C., and €.L.U. programs. 
_. Snap course? No. But any State Farm agent will admit he's glad that 
it wasn't. Because it's helped make him Mr. Auto Insurance for 19 
years straight, with a new world record of 6,000,000 policyholders. 


| STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies State Farm Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company » Home Offices: Bloomington, Iilinois 
Bakes a Pa lai ii alibinct ai ini i ii psi sii Fe is Sli ities i ciliata si palit ninatratatin si sisal 
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Export Credit Cover 
(Continued from Page 99) 
written wholly by the bank. A co-insur- 
ance feature requires the exporter to 
assume 15% of the commercial credit 

risk. 

The program also contemplates cover- 
age of medium-term risks — on transac- 
tions of from 180 days to five years— 
but Mr. Harris said this phase would 
be developed after the short-term cover- 
age was in effect. Underwriting and 
claims services are being shaped up, and 
the first policy form is about ready for 


final review, Mr. Harris stated. 

Details of the premium rate schedule 
remain to be worked out, but it appears 
grading of the risks will be modeled on 
the system used by the British, under 
which the importing countries are set in 
four groups, based principally on political 
exposure, but also taking into account the 
commercial factors. 





Childers and Tickle 
INA Property Managers 


Henry A. Childers has been appointed 
property manager, Cincinnati service 
office, Insurance Company of North 


America, it was announced by Frank G. 
Harrington, secretary-marketing. Wil- 
liam L. Tickle has been named to a 
similar post at Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Childers joined INA in 1947. After 
completing the company’s special agent 
training program, he was assigned to the 
Chicago service office. Between 1948 and 
1957 he held several positions in INA 
offices in the midwest. He was made 
assistant property manager, Chicago 
service office, in 1957. Mir. Childers at- 
tended the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Tickle joined INA in 1950 as a 
technical representative in the Nashville 
service office. He became assistant prop- 
erty manager there in 1957. 
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Underwriters 


169 William Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5400 


121 YEARS 
OF 
CONTINUOUS 
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INLAND MARINE 


MANAGERS 


FOR COMPANIES 


FIRE and ALLIED LINES 


A nationwide Organization — 


(Founded in 1840) 


Contact our office nearest you 


NEW YORK 
169 William St. 
REctor 2-5400 


LOUISVILLE 
Starks Building 
JU 5-2109 





JERSEY CITY 
112 Bowers St. 
SWarthmore 5-2010 


’ 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
HArrison 7-7133 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West 7th St. 
MAdison 7-8685 











COMPLETE FACILITIES 


FOR EXCESS 


AND SURPLUS LINES 


Excess Auto BI & PD 
Excess Motor Truck Cargo 
Parking Lots 


Auto Racing 


Amusement Devices 


Carnivals, Fairs, Exhibitions, Air Shows, Parades 


Conventions, Outings, Festivals, Rodeos 
Parks, Playgrounds, Civic Functions 
Aircraft General Liab. OLT 
Property Damage Products Liability 
Livestock Mortality 


Errors & Omissions for Insurance Brokers & Agents 
Professional Indemnity for Surveyors, Civil Engineers, Architects, Lawyers, etc. 
Malpractice for Beauty Parlors, Morticians, etc. 


Title Abstractors Stamp Collections 
Retrospective Penalty Prem. 


Compensation Excess Catastrophe 
Fire Use & Occupancy 
Reinsurance Depreciation 


Water Damage 
False Arrest Twin Insurance 

Gun Clubs Outdoor Theatricais 
Chattel Mortgages Non-Filing Insurance 


Collapse Insurance 


The above classes underwritten only in jurisdictions 


where permitted. 


NEW YORK 
169 William St. 
REctor 2-5400 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West 7th St. 
MAdison 7-8685 


Garage Keepers Legal Liability 


JERSEY CITY LOUISVILLE 
112 Bowers St. Starks Building 
SWarthmore 5-2010 JU 5-2109 











Executives Promoted 


By Atlantic Companic 


Robert M. Perce has become a senior 
vice president of the Atlantic Companics, 
as announced in these columns last week. 
E. V. Silver, Jr., is also now a senior 
vice president and E. Kenwood Hawl 
is advanced to vice president with supe: 
vision of the Atlantic’s casualty depar 
ment. 

Mr. Perce and Mr. Silver were for- 


wn 


iS 





ROBERT M. PERCE 


merly vice presidents and Mr. Hawley 
was casualty secretary. Prior to joining 
the Atlantic Companies as a special agent 
in 1941, Mr. Perce was associated with 
an independent agency. He was appointed 
general manager of the Midwest division 
in Chicago in 1952 and vice president and 





E. V. SILVER, JR. 


general manager of the division three 
years later. In 1960 Mr. Perce returned 
to the home office in New York City. 

Mr. Silver, a graduate of Yale, was 
with the Fireman’s Fund for 26 years 
prior to joining the Atlantic Companies 
in 1955 as vice president in charge of 





E. KENWOOD HAWLEY 


the multiple lines department. 

Holding a CPCU designation and a 
degree from the University of Connec- 
ticut, Mr. Hawley had been with the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety and the 
Fireman’s Fund prior to joining the 
Atlantic in 1957. He was named casualty 
secretary in 1959, 
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Muth on Selling 


(Continued from Page 96) 


selling of insurance today. The most im- 
poriint factor in the selling of insurance 


toda- is the same as it always has been 
—s; smanship. Salesmanship based on 
kno: ‘edge and integrity can overcome 
pric nine times out of ten. The tenth 
is the price buyer who doesn’t care what 
it s long as it’s cheap. 

If we base our competitive approach 
on ;. ice alone we run the risk of com- 
peti: z ourselves into mediocrity and 
losi z all that we have gained. The 


Ancrican Agency System and the com- 
panies they represent have achieved an 
element of greatness by combining qual- 
ity insurance with excellence in service. 

Pit we, like so many other businesses 


tod.y, have forgotten how to sell. We 
choose to forget that it takes more time. 
more energy and more knowledge to sell 


quality than it does to push price. We 
believe in quality and yet we are failing 


to uphold that belief either as companies 
or agents. We are taking the path of 
least resistance by attempting to compete 
with price. We are forgetting that any 
fool can sell something if it is cheap 


enough, but it takes a well informed 
salesman to sell quality. 

We agents need to remember this 
every hour of every working day. It is so 
easy to sell price but it is so much more 
rewarding to sell quality and know that 
we have performed a genuine service to 
our assured. 


Price of Insurance Not Established in the 
Market Place 


Our companies need to remember this 
when they are tempted by the competi- 
tive storms to sell price when they must 
know that it is their reputation for qual- 
ity insurance that has earned them their 
present esteem. They must remember 
this when those who would investigate 
our business tell them that the price of 
insurance should be established in the 
market place. 

For they know that as night follows 
day the price of insurance has never 
been established in the market place and 
that it can never be. This is a text book 
fundamental of insurance that they 
should be repeating at every opportunity. 
They should be expanding every effort to 
educate those who would investigate our 
business in this basic principle. 

The American Agency System has 
achieved a record of greatness, a record 
to be proud of. From a humble beginning 
symbolized by the handwritten policy it 
has helped to build an industry which is 
vital to the economy of our nation. The 
changes which are taking place in our 
business today must be molded to fit 
within the framework of that system. We 
cannot afford to rest on past accomplish- 
ments, but neither can we afford to weak- 
en that which has contributed so much 
lo our success. 

_The easiest way to meet our competi- 
tion today is to mimic it and enter into 
a dog-eat-dog race in which only the 
fittest will survive. The hardest way to 
meet it is to stand up and fight for the 
things we know are right. The latter 
course takes courage, determination, pa- 
tence, planning and research. But it is 
the only course that will bring us an 
achievement that we can all be proud of. 
a ia the only course that is worth the 
ight. 


When do we begin? 


GAB MANAGERS IN W. VA. 


The General Adjustment Bureau an- 
nounces appointment of three branch 
managers in West Virginia. They are 
Dallas F, Cornell at Charleston, William 
'. Hood at Beckley and John A. Shan- 
non, Jr. at Clarksburg. Mr. Cornell 
succeeds Carl D. Copenhaver who has 
been assigned to the Harrisburg, Pa, 
othee. Mr. Hood succeeds Mr. Cornell 
and Mr. Shannon succeeds Bernard D. 
Weaver who will be assigned to the 
Washington, D. C., office. 


Nuclear Ship Mishaps 
(Continued from Page 98) 


a view to arriving at an international 
convention regulating the question of li- 
ability in nuclear shipping. 

Sponsored by CMI and IAEA a diplo- 
matic conference was held this year in 
Brussels with 53 states in attendance. 
No immediate proposal of a convention 
was agreed upon, but useful discussions 
on the many questions of principle con- 
tributed towards the clarification of the 
difficulties involved. 


DERRICK 





The main principles which seemed to 
attract general agreement were: 

1. The liability for damage is solely 
with the operator of the reactor. 

2. The liability is to be covered by 
obligatory insurance or other economic 
security. 

3. The liability is to be limited. 

Regarding the limitation of the amount 
of liability differing views were pre- 
sented. The Americans advocated a limit 
of $125 million per accident whereas the 
Norwegians stood for a limit of $50 mil- 
lion. The most likely result would be 
a limit of $100 million. 

The atomic vessels shall be licensed 








and the licensing state is to be respon- 
sible for the proper safeguards as to 
the insurance or guarantee for damage 
and injuries caused by the operation of 
the vessel. The question of flags of con- 
venience does of course occur, and no 
satisfactory answer to this problem has 
yet been found. 

The questions of geographical scope 
(world wide), insurance of the state guar- 
antee, coverage per occurrence or in all, 
the rules of prescription, the operator’s 
right of recourse and finally the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction are all tried by 
Justice Nordenson. No final answer is 
yet found to these questions. 





Often described as “Floating Muscles”, these unglamorous derricks with their gangling 
steel arms have long been a familiar part of the harbor scene. Most freighters, up to the 
turn of the century, could not lift more than two tons with their booms and so were de- 
pendent on these marine workhorses to move their heavy cargoes. Though it would never 
be suspected from reading the meager entries in their logs, they sometimes have played 
key roles in the drama of the time. As far back as 1882, they lifted ashore “Jumbo”, P. T. 
Barnum’s first African elephant, and in 1915 they laid a thirty-six inch water main across 
New York harbor. Their salvage operations, however, are perhaps their most spectacular 
function. Although such exploits are directly linked to the unpredictable frequency of 
harbor accidents, hardly a year goes by that they are not called upon to raise tugs, car 
ferries and even small tankers. Contrary to popular belief, sunken vessels still belong 
to their owners. Theoretically, a salvor can raise a ship and be awarded a sum of money 
by a court. In practice, however, the salvor buys the sunken vessel where she lies, usually 
from an insurance company which has become the owner by virtue of paying a total loss 
claim, and charters one or more of these “Floating Muscles” to refloat it. The power, pre- 
cision and maneuverability of these derricks with hoist capacities ranging from forty to 
two hundred and fifty tons makes them an indispensable part of the ports they serve. 
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“Top Management Must Know Our Role’ 





“Communications in Depth” Theme 


Of LAC’s Midyear Meeting in N. Y. 


By Wat ace L. Ciapp 


Insurance 
attendance 


Members of the 


Advertising 
Conference in 


at its midyear 
meeting December 7-8 ‘at Hotel Del- 
monico, New York, came away with a 
much clearer, more determined perspec- 
tive on “Communications in Depth” as 
the means by which they can gear their 
own department s and their companies to 
a more efficient marketing and selling 
program next year and the years to 
come in the Selling Sixties.” 

Art Dannecker, Ohio Farmers, IAC’s 
program vice president, set the pace for 
this meeting and through his efforts an 
“all star” program of were was un- 
veiled. Mr Dannecker presided over the 
first morning’s session, introduced the 
luncheon speaker, Kenneth G. Crawford, 
editor, Washington Tides column in 
“Newsweek,” and that evening welcomed 
C. D. Jackson, publisher of “Life Maga- 
zine,” who Mr. Dannecker also intro- 
duced 

“Cas” Scheer, 
ance Companies, 


atternoon s 


Zurich-American Insur- 
took over the first 
chairmanship and handled 
it ably with a bit of dry humor here and 
there 

Welcoming remarks to 
were made at the 


IAC members 
outset by William ] 
O'Meara, Actna Casualty & Surety, who 
is this year’s Conference president. His 
associate, Robert Easterbrook, is a new 
member of the IAC executive committee. 


An Appeal to Top Management 


In presenting the 


midyear meeting 
theme, 


“Communications in Depth,” Art 


Dannecker said that the IAC and its 
members “should be a powerful and mo- 
livating group of respected communica- 
tors in the insurance industry.” But he 


wondered how many IAC members, in 
their own company programs and future 
planning, have developed an advertising 


will be 
competitive 


approach “that 
bruising battle for 
dollars during the next decade.” 

It was Mr. Dannecker’s firm belief 
hat from now on the top management 


effective in the 
consume? 





D PERSONNEL 
SERVICES, INC. 


"Specializes in Insurance” 


VP FOR SALES FEE PD. .................. $ 20,000 
if you are tops in multiple line you will 
step in & coordinate the national program. 
Hvy admin. ability. 

REINSURANCE EXEC. 200... $12-15,000 
Heavy casualty with treaty & rating. 


STATISTICAL OFFICER 





asda iaainsasaeiiiel $ 12,000 
We need the chief! Heavy moth., statis- 
tics & top insurance bkgd. 

FIRE ENGINEERING | $ 10,000 


Heavy industrial & some underwriting. 
CLAIMS CASUALTY 


sainlisbeliliecpetiaiacd $ 10,000 
You leave the country if Spanish fluent. 
BRANCH MANAGER ow... $ 9,500 
Solid casualty—for deep South. 
CLAIMS ADJUSTER ..0 $ 7,000 


Casualty -y 47y &3 “| will do. All 
expenses pd. to the Fer Eas 





50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-8410 











of progressive and aggressive fire-casu- 
alty companies will begin to realize that 
advertising and public relations will play 
an even more vital role in overall mar- 
keting as competition grows. He de- 
clared: “They will find that they must 
not only understand advertising and mar- 
keting, but must actively stimulate and 
promote its effective development.” 

The speaker challenged his fellow ad 
managers to be ready, willing and able to 
“communicate and 


sell our brilliant 
ideas” to top management as well as to 
feldmen and agents. “We must be 


ready,” he insisted, “if we are to ac- 
cept a bigger-than-ever responsibility for 


company growth and progress in the 
future. 

“We must also be ready to explain 
consumer trends and buyer-seller rela 


tionship. We must be capable of prepar- 


ing effective company programs where 
each individual can clearly see the over- 
all objective to be accomplished, and 
how his part is important to the total 


marketing approach. Our 
providing this insight 
ing is Communication. Let’s begin by 
taking a long, hard look at what some 
other industries are doing to develop 
better Communication programs “4 


on “How Chase Manhattan Tries 
To Do It Better” 


three speakers, all headliners 
were ugene B. Mapel, vice president and 
director of marketing and 


prime tool for 
and understand- 


Mapel 
First 


advertising, 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; John 
P. Kelley, advertising director, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


and Jerry A. Friedland, product research 
manager of Look Magazine 


Mr. Mapel enlivened his talk by 


ro 
ducing slides on the screen of Chase 
Manhattan ads carried in daily news- 
papers Theme of the serie s, well exe- 
cuted, was “You Have a Friend at Chase 


Manhattan.” 
He pointed 


one ad in which “an 


unportant new landmark in New York” 
was announced. It was, of course, the 
magnificent new skyserapper building 


erected by the bank at Chase Manhattan 
Plaza, running between William and 
Nassau Streets (at L iberty St.) in down- 
town New York. But because this ad- 
dress was brand new and even taxi 
drivers were not familiar with the loca- 
tion, Chase Manhattan ran newspaper 
ads directing the cabbies and other peo- 


ple how to reach its new address. New 
Yorker cartoons, unsolicited, helped fam- 
tharize people with the location 

Mr. Mapel took pleasure in reproduc- 
ing TV commercials with sound effects, 
giving closeups of the “You Have a 
Friend at Chase Manhattan” theme. This 
was a planned program, satisfying in 


‘ts consumer response. The speaker ex- 
plained in this connection that “a busi- 
ness needs disciplined adherence to a 
planned program which adds each and 
every small ‘plus’ that is appropriate to 
its product or service until these ‘pluses’ 
total a superior product or service.” 
Marketing problems, in Mr. Mapel’s 
opinion, must be systematically analyzed 
and disciplined approaches for solving 
them must be developed and tested. He 
(Continued on Page 112) 





1961 Seen as Best Year 


in Insurance 


Shares History; Truly a Glacial Climb 


By SHELBy Cuttom Davis 
Managing Partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York 


Truly 1961 was a “year to remember.” 
The big news events of 1961, Hurricane 
Carla and Connecticut General’s win over 
the New York State 
ment, palled 
the glacial 


Insurance Depart- 
before 
stocks. 
And frequently the glacial climb erupted 
into a Vesuvius! 

Never has the fickleness of 
been more clearly demonstrated. 
life stocks nudged 
ahead a meagre 3% on average, in 1961 
a life stock that didn’t score 100% was 
hardly on the team. Star performers 
were 150 to 200% ahead and more. Sack 
dresses or fin-tailed cars never encount- 
ered such startling changes in fashion— 
although these analogies ont not be 
carried too far! 
that the figures justified 
the best year in insurance stock history. 
Published operating figures, in fact, 
showed little if any substantial improve- 
ment. 

The best year in insurance stock his- 
tory as far as U. S. is concerned, repre- 
sented the triumph of the long over the 
short view, state of mind over near term 
operating results. Value seems ultimately 
to reside in the mind, a kind of financiz il 
equivalent of the philosopher Desc artes’ 


insignificance 
ascent of 


into 
insurance 


investors 
Where- 
as last 


year barely 


It was not 


dictum “| think, therefore I am. 
Factors Influencing Investors’ State of 
Mind 
In 1961 the state of mind of investors 


toward stocks was influenced 


by the 


insurance 
following: 
Disillusionment toward some indus- 
trial growth stocks including well known 
electronics, whose operating and market 
performance left plenty to be desired; 
2. Consideration of 
panies as fi 
institutions, 
rales, 
ment 





insurance com- 
financial—not just insurance 
benefited by higher interest 
with constantly expanding invest- 
earnings; 

3. Belief that fundamental changes are 
taking place in fire and casualty rating 
and marketing which will improve the 
long term outlook ; 

4. Expectation that life sales will be 
enormously helped by the coming family 
cxplosion and that life earnings, aided 
by substantial leverage, will skyrocket 
with continued high interest rates and 
improved mortality, particularly heart 
and cancer; 

5. Strong technical position of insur- 
ance stocks at the beginning of the year, 


due to five years of consolidating mar- 
ket movement. 
The price-times-earnings ratios of in- 


surance stocks, representing the state 
of mind of investors toward insurance 
shares, the esteem in which they are held, 
hence rose during 1961. Insurance secur- 
ities, absurdly cheap a year ago, are now 
reasonably priced. 


B.M.A. Was Stock of the Year 


Stock of the year (to December ) 
was Business Men’s Assurance up 237% 


Liberty Life was next up 223%. The ne xt 
three were Republic National up 223%, 
United Services up 209% and Govern- 
ment Employees Life up 200%. All of 


these, 
stocks. 

Among the fire-casualty stocks Amer- 
ican Fidelity & Casualty led the van, up 


it will be noted, are life insurance 


200%, the envy of stockholders in lack 
lustre issues. Combined was next, up 
145%. The next in line were U.S. & G., 


up 88%, Corroon & Reynolds, up 73%, 
General America, up 72% and Aetna Fire 
up 72%. 

Among reinsurers Northeastern was up 


100% and American Reinsurance up 93% 
turned in the best showings. 


Box Score to December 1 


40 predominately fire stocks up 39% 
16 predominately cas. stocks up 64% 


50 Life stocks up 131% 

5 Reinsurance stocks up 65% 
111 Insurance stocks up 85% 
30 Dow Jones Industrials up 17% 
500 Standard & Poors up 23% 


No wonder 1961 was a year to remem- 
ber for insurance shareholders! Their 
shares performed 4-to-5 times as well as 
stocks generally. Well could they strut, 
proud as peacocks of their favorites, 
while many of the new electronics — 
space rich saw their piles dwindle. 


Life Stocks Dediscovered 


Does pride goeth before a fall? The 
currents which enlivened 1961 are still 
in eddy. The big wave of the future, over- 
shadowing mere statistics is that the life 
stocks have been rediscovered as growth 
stocks. They were there all the time, 
plugging away, increasing their insurance 
in force every year, investing money at 
higher rates, enjoying favorable mortality 
but the big money was cozy and uncon- 


vinced. Life insurance seemed far less 
glamorous than missiles, a child’s toy 
compared to science. But familiarity 


with some of these latter issues brought 
some contempt and disillusionment — 
while the slow but sure life growth took 
on felicitous charm. Honest Nell came 
into her own! 

The big money, pension fund and trust 
company, is not in the life stocks for a 
quick turn. Mutual fund holders might 
be more fickle since the quarterly per- 
formances of their holdings are constant- 
ly being weighed against the averages. 
And it is still possible to find plenty of 
life stocks selling around the same price 
times adjusted earnings ratios as the 
Dow Jones Industrials which contain 
a number of uninspiring issues. 

Of 50 nationally traded life issues, 22 
are selling 25 or less times last year's 
earnings or within the price range of the 
Dow Jones Industrials. Since the growth 
of seasoned life companies is almost 
mathematical and like an ascending es- 
calator, these prices seem modest enough. 
Faster growing life stocks, like faster 
growing industrials, sell higher—as they 
should. While 1962 could be a year of 
consolidation with somewhat higher life 


?? 


prices, the fundamental values are still 
there. 
Life companies publish few interim 


reports but the handful available indicate 
higher earnings in the neighborhood of 
15-20% for 1961. Sales have been dis- 
appointing, Ordinary just barely ahead 
of a year ago. Group is 26% higher, in 
particular due to a gigantic railroad case. 
Industrial is up 1% this year. 


A Minor Miracle 


That fire-casualty shares have done as 
well as they have in face of poorer oper- 
ating results represents a minor miracle. 
Again the elements conspired against the 
insurers in what seems to be a perennial 
game of cat and mouse. First quarter 
fire losses were 12% above a year ago, 
tough figures to overcome since the first 
quarter traditionally represents the heav- 
jest loss period. In June they were 25% 
higher. And then come September, came 
Carla! 

More fire-casualty companies will show 
underwriting losses this year than un- 
derwriting profits. The top underwriters 


—Hartford, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Federal, Continental Casualty, 
U.S.F. & G., General America Corp., 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Independent Agents Optimistic About 1962 





They Feel Business Is Better, Collections Generally Good, and the American 


Agency System “Is the Only Way” 


Agent Service and Specialty Policies; 


“We're going to have some headaches, 
but in general, 1962 looks like a great 
year!” 

This was the concensus of opinion of 
large independent insurance agents from 
Boston to Oklahoma City and from Min- 
neapolis to Orlando contacted by The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

In most cases business was better, 
collections were good and many agents 
felt that “The American Agency Sys- 
tem was the only way to do business.” 
The headaches ? 

“As far as we are concerned,” said 
iS homas W. Earls, vice president, The 

zatls- Blain Co., Cincinnati, “direct bill- 
ing for automobile insurance is ‘for the 
birds.’ 

“Headaches?” asked Henry A. Brown, 
vice president, Alester G. Furman Co., 
Greenville, S. C. “We got ’em: Home- 
owners and automobiles. The companies 
can’t seem to make up their minds and 
some of the less expensive homeowners 
have broader coverage than the most 
expensive ones. We think the compa- 
nies are giving too much in their home- 
owners compared to straight fire and ex- 
tended coverage.” 


Tough Road for Single Agent 


“T have been in business 46 years,” E. 
R. Ledbetter, president of Ledbetter In- 
surance Agency, Oklahoma City, said, 

“and I can truthfully say that there are 
more problems in the business now than 
I have ever known. With the competi- 
tive situations and the many markets for 
insurance, it seems to me that the single 
agent in the future is going to have a 
very difficult time in competing with the 
larger agencies who have the companies 
and the facilities to compete with the 
larger brokers and agents.” 

“Tl am afraid,” said Guy T. Warfield, 
president, Warfield-Dorsey Co., Inc. of 
Baltimore, “that many new policies will 
be poorly thought out, as in the past; 
but I am not pessimistic as to the Amer- 
ican Agency System. It is going to have 
to change materially in many of its mer- 
chandising methods, but I have great 
faith in its ability to continue to make 
these changes.” 

“We,” put in David G. Wyer, Wirt 
Wilson & Co., Minneapolis, “are defi- 
nitely worried about prior approval.” 
Curiously enough, Mr. Wyer’s worries 
left him in the minority of those con- 
tacted. 

Mr. Ledbetter said his agency had not 
been “too much concerned about the 
question of prior approval versus subse- 
quent approval of rates.” He ventured, 
however, that “the NAIA and the vari- 
ous state associations are cutting off 
their nose to spite their face and are 
playing right into the hands of the mu- 
tuals and cut-rate companies as those 
companies can make independent filings 
immediately and take advantage of many 
situations.” It is hard for him to see 
“why the NAIA wants to help the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals and the cut-rates 
who are our deadly enemy in the insur- 


Trends Seen Toward Personalized 


Include Homeowners and Auto Policies 


By Sioney S. WHIPPLE 


ance business.” 

Mr. Earls, on the subject of prior ap- 
proval, added that his agency was not 
worried about prior or subsequent ap- 
proval of rates, “but we naturally would 
like to see the no prior approval of rate 
publications become effective. This is quite 
a competitive tool, not only for the 
agency business, but for the compa- 
nies as well, and the answer to 
problems in today’s fast moving compe- 
titive pace is getting more business. I 
think every agency is of the same opin- 
ion.” 


A Prediction from Weghorn 


Several agents cited future trends they 
believe are developing. John C. Weghorn, 
president, John C. Weghorn Agency, 
Inc., New York, cautiously stated that 
the insurance industry will prosper in 
1962—“if the economy holds as we ex- 
pect it will.” Mr. Weghorn had other 
arresting comments. Said he: 

“We will learn to sell insurance as 
commodities are sold—not so much along 
the old, staid basis, but strictly on a 
price and cov erage standpoint. Naturally, 
this is going to result in the companies 
having to adopt an entirely different 
viewpoint as respects the relationship of 
agency to company. In the final analysis, 
those who can adjust with the times will 
stride forward, and those who cannot, 
will either merge or go out of the busi- 
ness. 

“I also believe that the trend once 
again is coming back to the strong metro- 
politan and general agent. Many com- 
panies are beginning to realize that it 
is difficult to substitute inexperienced 


people and machines in the place of 
agents, who have earned their friends 
and clientele through the years. The 
overwriting commission so frequently 
considered an added expense will ulti- 
mately be viewed as a truly minor item 
in the light of the incomparable value 
received. 

“If the majority of companies come to 
appreciate the true enhancement the 
metropolitan and general agent affords, 
they will be enabled to concentrate their 
administrative talents on the production 
end of the business. Given the tools and 
encouragement, the agents can attend to 
the ‘marketing.’ It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the metropolitan and general 
agents should have the confidence of 
those they feel privileged to represent— 
they should be permitted to offer all the 
‘products’ of the companies and not a 
limited version of the classifications of 
business being written. 

“A representative who is given the op- 
portunity to sell fire, for example, and 
not marine, somehow loses __ stature. 
Rather than the two operating as part- 
ners in rapport, they are more or less 
competing. This situation can be readily 
resolved and undoubtedly accrue to the 
mutual benefit and advantage of both.” 


Not Bothered With Price-Conscious 
Element 


Mr. Brown sees a trend toward more 
customers believing that “the American 
Agency System is the only way to do 
business. Of course,” he added, “you have 
a certain element that are price conscious 
but our agency has never been bothered 
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Headaches Ahead 


too much with that class.” 

C. Peyton Daniel, president of The 
Daniel and Henry Co., St. Louis, pre- 
dicts more gains in the ’ specialty policies 
such as advertising liability, credit in- 
surance, etc. 

The importance of supplementing gen- 
eral production with life insurance pro- 
duction was recognized and acted upon 
by the John C. Conklin Agency of Hack- 
ensack, N. J. President John C. Conklin, 
Jr. reasoned that the move was neces- 
sitated because of “the many problems 
facing agents today.” 

Spotting other business trends, Don- 
ald H. Denton, president, American 
Commercial Agency, Inc. of Charlotte, 
v. C., said it was his agency’s feeling 
that “more and more in the surety field 
the contractor is recognizing the need 
of competent surety agencies.” Declared 
Mr. Denton: 

“May, 1961 was the largest volume of 
surety business for a single month in the 
history of our agency. We are looking 
forward to the coming year of 1962 with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. The agency 
is continuing to push the package pol- 
icies, but we find in the field of com- 
mercial lines that our competition, pri- 
marily, is coming from the direct writer. 
As a result of such competition, we find 
it necessary to give closer personalized 
service to our accounts, and to make 
sure that the agent actually justifies the 
commission that he earns.” 


See Increased Agency Production, 
Expansion 


Increased agency production and ex- 
pansion marked almost all of the agen- 
cies contacted. From Walter M. Sheldon, 
president, Alexander & Co. of Chicago: 
“As far as agency production is con- 
cerned, 1961 is running nicely ahead of 
our budgeted increases . . . our outlook 
for 1962 is excellent.” 

From Orlando, Fla. and A. B. Herndon, 
Jr., president of Oliver Joe Bailey Co.: 
“Our business has been so good this 
year that we have had no real vaca- 
tions or business trips. 

“Our agency production has’ been 
going great guns and, at this writing, 
our gross volume is perhaps 25% ahead 
of 1960, and all indications point to 1961 
being the biggest year ever for the 
Oliver Joe Bailey Co. 

“Our outlook for the coming year is 
that business will be better. The economy 
in this area has been improving steadily, 
and with the coming of Nova in Cape 
Canaveral, and the continued program 
of the Federal Road Systems and new 
business moving into Florida, we feel 
that 1962 will be a banner year. 

“Our surety production is at an all- 
time high, and our surety losses (with a 
knock on wood) are at an all-time low. 
Our treasurer Hal! Scott, and I continue 
to work to keep our surety business in 
this sort of trend.” 


Luck and Hard Work 

Mr. Earls said business for his agency 
was better this year than last. He cred- 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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insurance Premium Financing Plans, Their 





‘lexibility & Appeal to Insureds, Producers 


The Young Men’s Board of Trade, Inc. is the New York City Chapter 


of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


For over 35 years it has 


provided members with opportunity for personal development and achieve- 
ment and at the same time has undertaken various civic and charitable pro- 


j ects 


Important among the activities of the Young Men’s Board of Trade are 


its trade committees. 


The insurance committee alone comprises 


nearly 70 


members from all sections of the industry. 


This report on “ 


following three members of the YMBT 
CPCU, Marsh & McLennan, 


Gordon, 
ance Committee; James 


at 151 William St., N. Y. 


P. Quinn, assistant manager 
branch office of Aetna Casualty & Surety, 


Insurance Premium Financing Plans” is the work of the 


Ward B. 
who is chairman of the Insur- 
for fidelity-surety lines 
and 


Insurance Committee: 
Inc., 


3urt N. Sempier, assistant vice president of Afco, New York. 


More sales volume means greater 
profits if the spread between sales price 
and cost warrants the effort required to 
increase the volume to the most desir- 
able profit making level. This is certain- 
ly as true in the insurance business as 
in any other business which relies on 
volume to produce income. Spread of 
risk is the very essence of the insurance 
business and to achieve this the agency 
system must have the tools with which 
to produce and stimulate sales. 


There is a pronounced trend within 
the competitive insurance business, 
whose real commodity is, in the final 
analysis, service, to develop and aggres- 
sively use more modern merchandising 
techniques. One key to achieving mod- 
ern merchandising is a sound workable 
monthly payment plan that can be of- 
fered to insureds for payment of their 
insurance purchases. This service, in- 
stallment buying of insurance, is a de- 
vice long used in other industries to pro- 
mote growth, increase sales and income. 
Perhaps of greater importance it is a 
way of creating new markets for a wider 
variety of products, but until recent 
months it has been slow to catch on as 
a sales weapon in the traditionally con- 
servative insurance industry. 


Four Categories 


fall into 
Plans offered by insur- 
ance companies, premium financing in- 
Stitutions, local banks and the finance 
services offered by insurance agencies 
within the agency for their own accounts. 
Each of these available techniques has 
contributed to the growing use of pre- 
mium financing. The producer must be 
aware of these tools and furthermore. 
must ‘be alert to the sales techniques and 
the ramifications that aggressive sales 
promotions by his competition cast upon 
his customers, both personal and com- 
mercial. 


Turning briefly from the selling as- 
pect to the customer’s point of view, the 
increasing acceptance of sale and lease- 
back arrangements, the extensive use of 
personal loan facilities and other de- 
vices designed to alleviate large capital 
outlays have made the insurance buyer 
aware of certain advantages that might 
accrue to him through the use of finance 
plans. 


A careful appraisal of what producer’s 


Premium financing facilities 
four categories: 





considerations are in choosing financing 
plans to meet his overall production, 
promotion and internal agency manage- 
ment scheme is in order as well as a 
study in depth of the philosophies of 
those that currently provide such serv- 
ice. 
Insurance Company Plans 


As a further service to insurance buy- 
ers many insurance companies have 
formed financing programs to supple- 
ment the full line of coverages they offer 
through their agency system. The plans 
may be operated through a subsidiary 
company formed exclusively for the pur- 
pose of financing premiums, or the com- 
pany may make arrangements with par- 
ticipating banks to implement the pay- 
ment plan, or the facilities may be avail- 
able through a separate budget plan de- 
partment of the company itself. 

Generally speaking, the insurance com- 
pany plans have not met with the great 
success anticipated when first organized 
as the dollar volume passing through this 
media has not met initial expectations. 

After several years of operating such 


plans, certain trends have developed. 
From the insurance companies’ point of 
view, finance plans are somewhat com- 


plicated and rather expensive to operate, 
but provide a financing service to the 
insured and a sales aid to the producer. 
A corollary to this prime purpose is that 
of encouraging “one stop buying,” a 
growing marketing trend among compa- 
nies. By offering complete coverage in 
all lines of insurance and a finance plan 
to help merchandise it, the insurance 
company identifies itself as the primary 
carrier for an insured’s needs, but this 
reek been slow to receive the producer or 
buyer results which are ultimately hoped 
tor. 

Another interesting aspect in the de- 
velopment of company plans hes in the 
type of purchasers using the program. 
Originally it was felt that the device 
would be geared to attract personal lines 
—the individual account with premium 
costs in excess of $100 but less than $500. 
However. the average account handled 
by several insurance company plans is 
in excess of $500. This is also true of 
indepe ndent premium financing institu- 
tions. The finance plan then becomes a 
tool used for the most part by com- 
mercial buyers rather than personal ac- 


counts. This could be attributed to a 


number of factors. 
Relatively Low Finance Cost 


Although there are some company pre- 
mium financing facilities which provide 
for charges for premiums totaling less 
than $500 which are proportionally more 
expensive than for accounts of over $500, 
the majority of such company plans of- 
fer a relatively low finance cost in com- 
parison with independent premium fi- 
nancing facilities and bank plans. The 
low rate feature notwithstanding, pro- 
ducers in many instances are not inclined 
to offer premium financing to their per- 
sonal lines customers for fear that doing 
so would jeopardize their sale because 
of possible buyer resistance to financing. 
Instead, a producer will often let premi- 
ums ride on his books for two or three 
months and in certain instances will ad- 
vance to the insurance company out- 
standing premiums on personal accounts 
and collect balances piecemeal from his 
clients. 

As the outstanding premiums become 
higher, there is a greater reluctance on 
the part of the producer to advance the 
funds. This combined with intensified ef- 
forts of companies to collect past due 
accounts may encourage greater use of 
financing facilities in the months to 
come, 

Many producers have not adopt: ‘d use 
of company plans because they feel it 
ties them too much to one particular car- 
rier, thereby limiting them in providing 
overall facilities to clients through a 
number of insurance companies. Another 
factor to be considered by the insurance 
companies is the influence of banks and 
premium financing institutions. Local 
banks in many instances have working 
arrangements with local agents to pro- 
vide complete financing facilities on a 
local level. 

Premium financing institutions 
keen competition in several areas. 
first consider it in terms of 
though company plans offer a low cost 
facility in lower premium ranges, the 
rate charged (generally 6%) is usually 
the same on all size accounts whereas 
with many premium financing institu- 
tions the rate decreases as the size of 
the premium increases. Another aspect 
of competition by premium financing 
institutions is in the form of package 
financing where more than one company 
may be involved. These factors consid- 
ered, the primary reason for insurance 
company finance plans is to produce more 
business and, of almost equal importance, 
to retain business that might be lost or 
to recapture business which has _ been 
lost for various reasons. 


offer 
Let’s 
Al- 


cost. 


Premium Financing Institutions 


The customary method of financing in- 
surance premiums over the years has 
been provided through independent fa- 
cilities. Through these plans the insured 
signs a finance agreement, makes a down 
payment and agrees to repay the pre- 
mium loan in installments for a period 
less than the policy term. Usually the in- 
sured appoints the finance company at- 





Matar Studio 
CPCU 
YMBT Insurance Committee Chairman 


WARD B. GORDON, 


torney-in-fact with the right to cancel 
the policies if the insured fails to pay. 


Some finance agreements are more 
elaborate than others. For example, 
many independent financing organiza- 


tions provide insurance producers with 
finance agreements in which the insured 
make payment to ap agent 
at the address of the finance company. 
The agent, in turn, assigns the finance 
agreement to the finance company. Un- 
der other arrangements the finance 
agreement is between the insured and 
the finance company with the agency 
making only certain representations as 
to the audit, reporting form, retrospec- 
tive rating and cancellation provisions 
of the policies. 

In still other cases the 
ducer may 


agrees to 


insurance pro- 
assign a finance agreement 
to a finance company with recourse or 
without recourse. Then, there are those 
plans which require the insurance pro- 
ducer to be a co-maker or a guarantor 
of the insured’s premium finance agree- 
ment 

The reason having certain agree- 
ments on a recourse basis is to provide 
to the finance company addtional pro 
tection if the return premiums should 
fail to pay the open balance of the ac- 
count. If the finance company is unable 
to collect the deficiency from the in- 
sured under a recourse agreement, it 
could look to the producer for satis- 
faction of the indebtedness. On the other 
hand, where the transaction is only be- 
tween the insured and the finance com- 
panv with the agent acting as an inter- 
mediary in arranging the financing, the 
agent would only be obligated to the 
finnnce company if he misrepresented 
policy facts when preparing the finance 
agreement, and having done so the fi- 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Rankin Martin Elected Chairman of 
N.Y. Board of Trade Ins. Section 


Rankin Martin, resident vice president 
in New York of army Accident, was 
elected nag sa of the Insurance Sec- 

on of > New York Board of Trade 
at its aso meeting on December 11 at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York. 
Mr. Martin, who has been vice chairman 
of the section for the past two years, 
succeeds William R. Ehrmanntraut, re- 
tired resident vice president of Ameri- 
can Surety 

Also elected were the 
chairmen: Francis H. Low, assistant to 
the board chairman Home Life Insur- 
ance Co.; George P. McGrath, manager 
of The Travelers, and John C. Weghorn, 


following vice 


president, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
Harry F. Legg, Board of Trade staff 
member, was re-elected secretary and 


treasurer. 

Former Chairmen Robert 
America Fore Loyalty Group, 
Ehrmanntraut were elected 
members of the section 


H. Nicholls, 
and Mr. 


honorary 


Martin’s Background 


Zorn in Collamer, Pa. Mr. Martin 
was educated ¢ public and high schools 
in Trenton, N. J. and Rider College. He 
started his insurance career in 1927 in 
the home office training school of the 
National Surety Co., serving later as 
assistant manager of its Philadelphia 
branch office, then manager 
of the Detroit branch and assistant sec- 
retary in National’s home office agency 
department. 

He joined the Standard in 1940 as 
production manager for bonding lines 
countrywide, and has been bonding resi- 
dent vice president in New York since 
January 1, 1943 

Mr. Martin is a member of the exec- 
utive committee and chairman of 
the Insurance Feder: New York; 
past president of both the Surety Man- 
’ Assn. of New York City and the 


associate 


pas 
past 


tion of 





1961 Ins. Shares — Davis 


(Continued from Page 104) 
Western Casualty etc., together with 
specialty companies such as Government 
Employees, Seaboard Surety, Fidelity & 
Deposit, had an under rwriting profit mar- 
gin during the first nine months. Most 
of the others will be in the red under- 
riting- 


Will 1962 Be Any Better? 


1962 be any 


wise. 


Will 


better or is fire-cas- 
ualty 


underwriting forever confined to 
the crimson? The answer lies in the 
wind and the elements. The automobile 
line looks better, which is most cheering 
to investors, plus the fact that the new 


auto rating plans seem to be working 
If the new market techniques can be- 
come more widespread, direct billing, 


continuous policy, cash with signed appli- 
cations etc., then investors’ confidence in 
the future of fire-casualty stocks should 
That these stocks have done as 
ue as they have this year with little 
help from operating figures, is a tribute 
to faith, and a little charity per- 
haps thrown in! 

There was no 


rise 


hope 


new major insurance 
new money financing this year, in itself 
notable. Rising surpluses due to rising 
common stock markets, have solved the 
capacity problem at_least temporarily 
ior most companies The prime financial 
pyrotechnics of the year took place just 
after Easter when Aetna Life offered 
approximately $46 million of its holdings 
in Travelers, Hartford and Connecticut 
General. The offering, headed by Morgan 
Stanley, was heavily over-subscribed and 
considerable 


push was given the entire 
insurance share market in this showing 
of interest on the part of institutional 


investors. Travelers a little earlier had 


New York Surety Underwriters’ Assn.; 
first vice president and executive com- 
mittee member of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York; governing committee 
member and past president of the Under- 
writers Golf Assn.; secretary and mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Drug & Chemical Club. He is also a 
member of the New York Building 
Congress, the Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, New York 
Credit and Financial Management Pggee 
and Insurance Society of New York, 
whose bonding advisory committee “sy is 
currently a member. A member of the 
Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, N. J., 
his hobbies are golf and fishing. 


Executive Committee 


The following were re-elected as mem- 
the executive committee: John 
T. Byrne of Talbot Bird & Co., Inc.; 
George I. Gross of Powers, Kaplan & 
Berger; Scott Harris of Joseph Froggatt 
& Co., Inc.; James M. Henderson of 
Fidelity & Deposit Co.; George Inselman 
of Marine Office of America; D. | 
Lyons of Guardian Life; Bernard K. 
Sprung of Equitable Society; Julius L. 
Ullman of W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. and 
Thomas Watters, Jr., Watters & Dono- 


bers of 


van. 

Newly elected members of the exec- 
utive committee are: Robert E. Curry 
of John F. Curry Agency Inc.; John von 
der Lieth of Manhattan Life: Paul W. 


Locke of Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; 
Harry D. Schmedes of American Surety; 
Walter D. Sheldon of America Fore 
Loyalty Group; Frank W. Spalding of 
Springfield Insurance Co. and Raymond 
F. Wiley of Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany. 

A reception and buffet supper was held 
at the Drug & Chemical Club following 
the annual meeting. 





sold its holdings of 
public at $22 million. 
pressed. 


Aetna Life to the 
Investors were im- 


Fewer Mergers Than Anticipated 

There were fewer mergers or affilia- 
tions than anticipated but the show was 
at least kept on the road. Reliance of 
Philadelphia and Standard Accident got 
together, Reliance making an offer for 
the latter’s shares. Southwestern Life 
purchased Atlantic Life from Life Com- 
panies, Inc., the Murchison Bros. holding 
company; Southland Life acquired Caro- 


lina Life and American Reinsurance is 
acquiring Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
The monumental affiliation, following 


Connecticut General’s legal victory via 
the Court of Appeals verdict in June 
over the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, was announced in November 
Connecticut General’s offer to acquire 
Aetna Insurance (sometimes called Aetna 
Fire) on a 1.2 shares for 1 basis, follow- 
ing a 2 for 1 split by Connecticut Gen- 
eral. 

Both boards of directors have unani- 
mously approved this affiliation. It is 


certain to have far reaching conse- 
quences as other life company boards 
explore whether they should not also 


be moving to “all lines.” 


Most Spectacular “Coup” of Year 


Most spectacular “coup” of the year 
was the securing of an option at $153 
per share on Nationwide’s holding of 51% 
of the common stock of Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. The latter 
ran up 70% within several weeks on the 
news, Old Line of Milwaukee also was 
purchased and persistent rumors link 
several other companies whose stocks 
have been moving up. 1962 may be the 
big merger year, with the neglected, 
heavy discount fire-casualty stocks at 
last having their day. It has been a 


IAC Midyear Meeting 


(Continued from Page 112) 


dent of Doremus & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency, whose address is re- 
viewed at length i in the fire insurance sec- 
tion of this issue. Another speaker, Sam- 
uel R. Boggs, public relations and adver- 
tising manager of Insurance Co. of North 
America, spoke impressively on the “INA 
Communications Story.” This will be 
reviewed in our issue next week. The 
final speaker was Harry Wayne McMa- 
han, now an administrative and creative 
consultant to advertising agencies and 
advertisers on TV commercials. Instru- 
mental in getting him to address the IAC 
meeting were “Bill” O’Meara and “Bob” 
Brown of Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
Those who heard Mr. McMahan were 
not disappointed. 


Health Ins. Source Book 


(Continued from Page 68) 


found in the rapid acceptance of major 
medical expense insurance. Nearly 21% 
of the people with hospital expense pro- 
tection in 1960 were also insured against 
major medical expense, compared to a 
figure of less than 5% only five years be- 
fore. 

Many factors have caused the public’s 
eager acceptance of health insurance as 
a means of providing security against the 
financial effects of disability. Probably 
the most evident reason is the public’s 
growing awareness of the value of health 
care and the need to find a mechanism 
to help finance tthe cost of such care. 

The growth of health insurance has 
been so rapid over the years that by the 
end of 1960, 47 out of the 50 states had 
50% or more of their civilian popula- 
tion protected. 

Undoubtedly, one of the major reasons 
for the spectacular rise in health insur- 
ance has been the performance of insur- 
ance companies in. providing this form 
of protection to meet public need. Since 
1953, more than 300 insurance companies 
have entered the health insurance field 
so that by the end of 1960, some 819 com- 
panies were actively issuing health insur- 
ance policies. 


Sensitive to Changing Needs 


Insurance companies have been sensi- 
tive to the changing needs of the public 
for greater and more varied protection 
against the costs of its health care. For 
example, 149 insurance companies were 
issuing guaranteed renewable health in- 
surance policies in 1960; 60 companies 
offered “substantial” protection; 186 com- 
panies were writing major medical ex- 
pense insurance; and a total of 165 in- 
surance companies actively issued health 
insurance protection to persons in the 
65 and over age category. 

Any evaluation of health insurance, 
however, cannot be separated from the 
consideration of health care costs and 
the Fe gre of illness and injury among 
the U. S. population. In appreciation of 
this, the Source Book of Health Insur- 
ance Data contains a good deal of in- 
formation on medical care costs and mor- 
bidity and income maintenance. 

Americans spent a total of $19.6 billion 
for medical care in 1960, more than 
double the amount they did ten years 
earlier. However, over tthis ten-year span 
the public’s expenses for all personal 
items also more than doubled. This indi- 
cates that the amount of money spent by 





long, hard wait for 
trading lingo, “dogs.” 

Not all insurance stocks performed 
brillantly. Perforce there are some lag- 
gards. In life field, Connecticut Gen- 
eral was up only 53%, Aetna Life 57%, 
Transamerica and Massachusetts Indem- 
nity, both up 68%. In fire-casualty the 
lack-lustres were American Insurance up 
only 11%, Hanover 16% and Home 16%. 
But even these shareholders didn’t do 
too badly. If only 1962 could be half as 
good, is the New Year’s wish of most 
insurance shareholders! 


many of these, in 


Americans for medical care inoreased 
proportionately, from 4% to only 6% 
from 1950-60. 


Hospital Care Cost Shows Greatest Rise 


The cost of hospital care, over the 
years, has increased more than the cost 
of any other health care service. In 1960, 
Americans paid three cents more of their 
medical care dollar for hospital treatment 
and two cents less for physicians’ sery- 
ices than ten years earlier. 

Many reasons have caused hospital 
costs to soar above those of other medi- 
cal services. Among them are: The gen- 
eral upsurge in the U. S. economy from 
1950 to 1960; the improved quality of 
hospital care, and the greater public de- 
mand and utilization of hospital treat- 
ment made possible, in large part, by the 
existence of health insurance protection, 

In documenting the facts and figures 
on morbidity in the U. S., the Source 
Book points out that acute illnesses and 
injuries cause workers to lose millions 
of days from work each year. The first 
quarter of the calendar year accounts for 
more days lost from work than any other 
due to illness. The summer months show 
the greatest number of work days lost 
due to injuries. 

The foregoing briefly outlines the 
scope of the Source Book in keeping 
the public abreast of the dynamics of the 
health insurance movement in the U. S. 


First Published in 1959 


The Source Book was first published in 
1959 to answer the many requests re- 
ceived by the Health Insurance Institute 
for a publication which would provide a 
broad view of the health insurance and 
health economics fields. Up to that time, 
many worthwhile’ health insurance 
studies existed but because of their spe- 
cialized nature, none was able to offer 
the comprehensive picture needed. 

Using the Health Insurance Council’s 
annual survey on the number of Amer- 
icans with health insurance protection as 
a base, the Source Book covers health 
insurance premiums received and benefits 
paid by voluntary insuring organizations 
and allied information on health care 
economics. Much of its data is drawn 
from the surveys of inswrance organiza- 
tions, health insuring plans, government 
agencies and hospital and medical groups. 

Statistical compilations contained in 
the Source Book are provided the Health 
Insurance Institute by the Information 
and Research Division of the Health In- 
surance Association of America. 

Due to the number of requests re- 
ceived by the Institute, the distribution 
of the 1961 Source Book will approximate 
100,000 copies, double that of the 1960 
edition. It is found a handy reference 
guide by insurance company personnel, 
editorial and research people, educators, 
government and civic leaders, the hos- 
pital and medical professions, farm 
groups, business associations, and the 
many others interested in the financing 
of health care. 


Harry W. Miller 


(Continued from Page 81) 


man and as a chief officer of the lead- 
ing Organizations in fire insurance. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked J. 
Victor Herd, chairman of America Fore 
Loyalty Group, former president of Na- 
tional Board and former chairman of 
both laws and executive committees, if he 
would explain this. His answer: 

“Harry Miller’s fairness as a presiding 
officer, his sound judgments and _ his 
diplomacy in contacts with people are in 
my opinion responsible for his success 
as an industry chief executive. Irrespec- 
tive of his personal views, no matter how 
controversial or how difficult the prob- 
lems are to solve, he has as a presiding 
officer been able to handle a matter 
under review without alienating the com- 
mittees. They exhibit great confidence 
in his fairness and integrity which re- 
sults eventually in reaching important 
decisions.” 


—C. A. 
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WITHDRAWS APPROVAL 





New Hampshire Insurance Department 
Withdraws Approval of NBCU Rate Fil- 
ing; Gammons Offers Alternative 

During a debate at the annual meeting 
of the New England Advisory Board of 
the New England Insurance Agents As- 
sociation, it was reported that the New 
Hampshire Insurance Department with- 
drew its approval of experience and 
schedule rating plans for auto, general 
liability, burglary and glass insurance 
previously filed by National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. 

The New Hampshire Department with- 
drew its approval after a joint confer- 
ence with NBCU officials and representa- 
tives of the New Hampshire Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment also has the rating plans under 
study and expects to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents shortly. 

Elwin T. Gammons of Providence 
urged that a new tack be taken in the 
NBCU controversy. “If we are against 
fictitious fleets and this is the basis for 
our opposition, why not redirect our ef- 
forts with a team of the NBCU, NAIA 
and state associations, to stopping the di- 
rect writers from writing this business 
by means of direct approaches to state 
Insurance Departments ?” 

At the same time, Mr. Gammons made 
the observation that the national associa- 
tion had placed local agents in an un- 
tenable position by its strong opposition 
to the NBCU and its filing. 


AUTO CLAIMS ASSN. PARTY 

The Automobile Claims Association of 
New York held its annual Christmas 
party December 12 at Archer’s Restau- 
rant on John Street. Howard E. Weed 
of the Boston is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


When Is a Trend a Trend? 


(Continued from Page 66) 


for. Naturally no cost is mentioned nor 
are all of the other complex facets in- 
volved dwelled upon. 

We cannot defend ourselves in terms 
of right or wrong because right or wrong 
have no bearing. We should not defend 
ourselves in any event. We should ag- 
gressively attack the problem by experi- 
mentation, by imagination and by strong 
sales and fair underwriting activity. 

We are involved in a business that is, 
like it or not, an integral part of a 
social problem. If we can solve the 
social problem through our legitimate, 
profit-motivated activity, we'll have no 
political problems. When we leave gaps, 
we invite political problems. 

It does no harm either to point out 
to our legislators that agents, insur- 
ance company employes and insurance 
company stockholders also vote. 


Our Business Will Survive and Prosper 


In spite of all our problems, in spite 
of our disagreements within and with- 
out the industry and even in the face of 
certain legislative harassment, this busi- 
ness will survive and prosper. Not all 
companies will prosper nor will all agen- 
cies prosper, but the business will be 
here for a long, long time. 

The future holds promise of intense 
competition and immense challenge. Some 
will falter and literally be trampled. 
The survivors, though, will prosper to a 
degree beyond the fondest dreams of 
people in other business. 

Most of us consider this situation as 
normal and even desirable. This industry 
was built on violent and direct competi- 
tion which stimulates new merchandise, 
new methods, new coverages and lower 
rates—all to the benefit of the consumer. 

The worst that could happen to us 
would ‘be to become too involved with 
each other. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT DEC. 20 


Down Town Glee Club of N. Y. to Sing 
Carols That Evening at Carnegie 
Hall; The Program 
The Down Town Glee Club, to which 
many prominent insurance men, bankers, 
and professional men belong, will stage 
its annual Christmas concert on Wednes- 
day evening, December 20, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. It will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. George Mead, organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Church, Wall 


Street, New York, who ‘has arranged an 
outstanding program of Christmas music. 

Featured will be carol renditions which 
include the Boar’s Head carol, the carol 
of the Drum and the Basque carol, “Oh 
Bethlehem.” In addition, as a_ special 
treat, the choir boys of Trinity Church 
and of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, will sing the 17th century tune, 
“The Friendly Beasts” as well as Joining 
with the Glee Club men in singing Dr. 
Mead’s arrangement of “I Saw Three 
Ships” and the Appalachian melody, “I 


Wonder as I Wander.” 

The evening’s program will be rounded 
out by two choruses from the works of 
Richard Wagner, one from “Parsifal” 
and the other from “Lohengrin.” 

In addition to its Carnegie Hall con- 
certs at Christmas and in the Spring, the 
Glee Club sings for charity benefits and 
makes annual awards from its Scholar- 
ship Fund. This year an award was given 
to Joseph Belomo, a student at the 
Manhattan School of Music, who has 
come up through the ranks of the Boy’s 
Club of New York and is presently di- 
recting its Glee Club. 


Weghorn builds better business for brokers with 


PLANNED PRODUCTION 


broad sales program- 


ming, new merchandising approaches, add-on premiums 
and all-under-one-roof servicing. 





Facilities for Fire ° 
Marine ° 
Lines 





Ocean Marine ° 
Excess, Surplus 


Auto Physical Damage ° 
Water Damage ° 
(Foreign and Domestic) 


Inland 
Multiple 


Metropolitan, State and Countrywide Departments. 


And now—complete Casualty facilities, too! 


Complete, combined Life and A & S department, staffed with 


specialists. 


accounts consultation. 


Prompt 


Appraisal Service 


Engineering 


Top commissions, estate planning, illustrating, 


Claims 
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New Opportunities for Casualty Agent 





Don’t Watch the Multiple- Line 
Operation Trend from the Sidelines 


By James Bow Linc 
Assistant Secretary, Zurich-American Life 


Whether you're selling insurance or 
grommets OT groceries, you must tace 
the fact that marketing, today, is a 


paradox which combines specialization 
and diversification. 

Today’s customer demands convenience 
and service as well as quality, price, and 
selection—and the supplier must meet all 
these demands whether he’s selling tangi- 
ble or intangible commodities. 


For ex- 

ample: 
You take your infant to pediatrician 
in a medical clinic for a checkup; yet 
in the same clinic you can have your own 


basal metabolism checked or have a wart 
removed 

You have a trust fund 
lawyer who s pecial izes in eState matters; 
yet in the same firm you can engage a 
trial lawyer for a personal injury suit 
ping center for gro- 
ceries; yet in the same center 
haircut, do your banking, and leave 
f shoes to be repaired—and you 
» park, 

A Trend Toward One-Stop Service 

Insurance 
one-stop service 
why we can 


arranged by a 


} 1 
shop 


you can 
too 


shows a trend toward 
And this is the reason 
expect to find more and 
more life in casualty operations 

Not too many years ago, people wer 
content to buy their insurance casually 
-an auto policy here, fire insurance 


} 
also 








there, and (if a man operated a business) 
commercial lines elsewhere. If you had half 
dozen friends in the insurance business, 
you bought your insurance from half a 
dozen sources. Friendly and amiable— 
but confusing 
Such haphazard insurance buying is 
far too risky and time-consuming for 
today’s complex and speedy living 
is why more and more people want a 

















single insurance agent; not a life agent 
ugent and an auto agent, but a 

agent. The growing demand 

’ the true multiple-line agent 
—the agent who can handle a complete 
account, from life to travel accident and 
from personal » comprehensive 
general } gent who wants t 
stay in business—let alone make a living 
out of his business—must handle all lines 


Watch Trade Journal Headlines 


Do you want corroboration? Just 
watch the trade journal headlines: “Cas 
ualty Company Buys Life Company,” 
“Life Unit Organized by Casualty Com- 


pany,” “L 
Affiliate.” 





fe Company Acquires Casualty 


These companies aren't just seeking 
another investment for surplus funds 
They are aware of a trend and are tak- 
ing steps to meet it. We, ourselves, or- 





ganized Zurich-American Life to provide 
our agents with the complete multiple- 





line facilities they need order to meet 
today’s requirements for successful in- 
surance marketing 

What about the agency side? If you 
watch the advertising done by agents 
in their local ne wspapers, you are con- 
scious that the word “Life” appears 
more frequently in the list-of lines writ- 
ten 

The insurance industry is being ho 


mogenized. You may remember what a 


bottle of milk used to look like some 
years ago. The top inch or two in the 
bottle was occupied by a layer of cream, 
and you had to invert the bottle and 


shake it (keeping 
cap, 


a firm thumb on the 
of course) to get a uniform mixture 
before pouring. Nowadays practically all 


the milk that is marketed is homogen- 
ized. It is all of the same general con- 
sistency; every drop that comes out of 
the bottle looks exactly like the next, 
and has the same content, taste, and 
nutritional value, But there is still some 
room for choice. You may favor one 
dairy over another because the milk con- 
tains a little more butterfat, or the diary 
is cleaner, or its delivery system is more 
reliable and efficient, or it offers you the 
convenience of sideline items such as 
dependably fresh eggs and rich, golden 
butter and velvet-smooth ice cream. 
The insurance industry is 
through the same sort of process. All of 
the components—life, health, and cas- 
ualty lines, both personal and commer- 
cial—are being blended in the same 
agency. But the customer will still have 
a choice. He may favor one agency over 
another because of the highly reputable 
companies it represents, or because it is 
a little more service-conscious, or it can 
offer a better selection or range of pol- 
icies, or it shows a more personal in- 
terest in keeping the customer’s insur- 
ance in step with his changing needs 


The Only Answer for the Casualty Agent 
If we agree that full multiple-line op- 


going 


eration is a trend, then the questi mn is 
not “Shall I get into it?”, but “When 
shall ] get into er And, ig the cas- 
ualty agent, the only answer is “NOW- 
as fast as I can.” 

What is likely to happen when the 


life companies really 
casualty field through casualty affiliates ? 
We don’t have to guess. We already 
have an example. Some years ago, life 
companies entered the individual health 
field, and we are all familiar with their 
prodigious production record, 

Now project this type of intensive 
tivity into the casualty field, and what 
do you think will be the result? What 
will happen when a well-established life 
company starts selling casualty lines in 
your community with trained agents— 
agents who have an inside track with 
their life clients, agents accustomed to 
working evenings and week-ends, agents 
used to meeting production quotas, 
agents habituated to soliciting new leads 
from present clients and then diligently 
pursuing those : 


open up in the 


ac- 


leads ? 
Larger casualty agencies have 
anticipate this situation by 
life departments in their offices 
have oma career life men into the 
firm through a partne rship arrangement; 
some have hired young men and ar 
ranged for their training in the life 
business. But what about the smaller 
agent? How is he going to survive? 
How can he meet the competition ? 
Obviously he can’t do it without train- 
ing and guidance and the patient help of 
his company. But he can do it much 
more easily and quickly than he may 
think. We have proved this to our own 
casualty agents whom we have persuaded 
to come into the Zurich-American Life 
fold. In much less time than they them- 
selves expected, they are operating suc- 
cessfully and profitably on their own. 
How do we accomplish this? We start 
with an enthusiastic from our 
branch casualty who have 
been extremely helpful in acquainting 
casualty agents with the tremendous 
possibilities of the life business. The life 
man attached to the branch office then 
takes over. He gives the agents individ- 
ual training, holds sales meetings in 


tried to 
establishing 
Some 


assist 
personnel, 


JAMES BOWLING 
Poise Your Pen and Get Ready to Sign 
their offices, and goes out with them on 
life calls until he is sure they have the 
signals straight. 
Keep Sales Materials Simple 

We also have developed life kits and 
individual sales pieces specifically to 
help casualty agents sell effectively. We 
keep these sales materials extremely 
simple. They are not only written and 
set up in a style that is readily under- 
stood and easy to follow. They are ac- 
tually planned to present an uncompli- 
cated appearance so that they will at- 
tract the prospect and enable the agent 
to do the selling job as easily as possible. 








Directs Life, Individual 
Health for Z-A Companies 


James Bowling is also administrative 


officer of Zurich Insurance Co. and 
American Guarantee & Liability. He di- 
rects all the companies’ life and indi- 
vidual health operations. Mr. Bowling 
joined Zurich-American January 1, 1961. 
His 25 years of life ins gore experi- 
ence include service with Valley Forge 
Life, Fidelity Life & Income Mutual 


Insurance Co., and Hoosier Casualty. 








For example, we have a whole series 
f colorful brochures on a variety of life 
policies. Each brochure, in addition to 
an interest-catching introduction, con- 
tains a summary of the policy benefits 
(whicl can use as a guide for 





h the agent 
his presentation) ; a simplified rate table; 
a table of cash values; and a numbered 
application form. The agent making a 
call to sell a Family Plan, for instance, 
doesn’t need a_ bulky, complicated, 
formidable-looking rate manual. All he 
needs to complete the sale is the one 


simple brochure. 

We also point out to our casualty 
agents the close tie-in between disability 
insurance and life insurance, and we 


make available packages which combine 
life and health protection. We are con- 
tinually searching for new possibilities 
which will make it easier and more 
profitable for casualty agents to be in 
the life field. 

The 


casualty agent who has not in- 
vestigated the life business may regard 
it as complicated, and the life agent's 


hours as out of proportion to his re- 


wards. Actually, the exact opposite is 
true. The average life policy is far more 
simple, far easier to understand than 
the average ‘casualty policy. And as for 
the hours—where can you find a more 


rewarding commission scale for the in- 
itial sale—plus assured continuing com- 
missions with no collection problems and 
surprisingly little servicing. 

Yes, the alert casualty agent will make 
it his business to put life into his port- 





Kentucky Approves NBCU 


Auto Ins. Cancellation Plan 

The Kentucky Department of Insur- 
ance recently approved a plan under 
which members and affiliated companies 
of the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters will voluntarily restrict their 
right to cancel liability insurance on 
private passenger cars, Commissioner W. 
T. Hockensmith announced. 

The National Bureau, which has about 
200 members and affiliated companies 
operating in Kentucky, filed the plan with 
the Insurance Department at the request 
of Thomas A. Ainley, director of the 
department’s casualty division. The new 
rule applies to renewals and new policies 
effective on and after next March 1. 

Under the rule, Mr. Hockensmith ex- 
plained, unless a company issues a can- 
cellation notice within 60 days after the 
effective date of a new policy, the com- 
pany may cancel it only for certain 
specified reasons. When a company 
renews an existing policy it can be can- 
celled only for the specified reasons. 
The 60-day period on new policies 
permits the company to verify applica- 
tions and enables agents to give im- 
mediate coverage subject to underwrit- 
ing approval, Mr. Hockensmith said. 

Mr. Hockensmith emphasized that the 
new rule would affect only companies 
affiliated with the National Bureau. 


New Assigned Risk Rates 
Announced in Minnesota 


Minnesota drivers with poor records 
will pay higher automobile insurance 
rates effective January 1, according to 
announcement by the Minnesota Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 


Drivers with poor records, whose rates 


are now set by the state automobile as- 
signed risk plan, will be subject to a 
new rating schedule, based on uniform 


rates approved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner and individual companies that sub- 
scribe to the plan. 

In addition to a uniform rate structure, 


there will be a surcharge related to a 
point system. Moving traffic violations 
and individual behavior during each 


preceding 36-month period will determine 
points and percentage cost increase. 


Contractors Must Improve 


Their Own Safety Conditions 


There is need for more effort by 
construction contractors to improve safe- 
ty conditions within their eee: not 
leaving this responsibility wholly to 'theit 
insurers, according to F. H. Deeg, 
cident and fire prevention manager, 


ac- 


Na- 


tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies. 
Mr. Deeg was a major speaker at a 


week- long conference to study means 
of reducing number and cost of on-the- 
job accidents in the building field. He 
blamed unique conditions in the industry 
for the bad record which places construc- 
tion 37th out of 40 industries rated by 
the National Safety Council. He said 
ever-changing situations are the rule in 


construction, making standard safety 
procedures hard to adapt to most opera- 
tions in that industry. 

folio as soon as possible. He may decide 
to do this strictly as a defensive meas- 
ure, to “get there first with the most” 


and to hold his present casualty accounts 
against true multiple-line competition. 
But he will find that the addition of life 
will do a great deal more than safeguard 
his present business. It will give him an 


additional new-client and new business 
potential; provide an added source of 
commissions from present clients; help 
stabilize his income; and give him a 
rich, new chain of leads for all-lines 
business. 

Gentlemen—poise your pens and get 


ready to sign on the dotted line of a life 
agency contract. The sooner you do, 
the happier you'll be—and the more 


competitive. 
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4 Clay Replaces Leggett as 


Missouri Superintendent 


jack Clay, for the past four years dep- 
' Missouri Superintendent of Insur- 
-e under C. Lawrence Leggett, who re- 
rned last month, has been named 
perintendent. 
\Ir. Clay has been acting Superintend- 
i since (Mr. Leggett resigned. George 
Young, assistant secretary and treas- 
of Transit Casualty Co. of St. 
uis and a former state representative, 
eviously had been named Superintend- 
t by Governor John M. Dalton, effec- 
e November 15. 
As a captain in the Air National Guard 
Missouri he had been called to active 
luty in October and presumably has 
en‘unable to obtain a release from his 
rmy duties. 





ih 


OHIO CASUALTY DIVIDEND 
Board of directors of Ohio Casualty 
as declared a regular dividend of 16 
ents per share and a year-end extra div- 
lend of 8 cents per share, it was an- 
1ounced by Howard L. Sloneker. Jr., 

president. This represents a total payout 

r 1961 of 72 cents, an increase of 6% 
ver the 68 cents paid out in 1960, The 
lividend was payable December 15 to 
tockholders of record December 5. 


Caldeoae 30th Year 


Mrs. Fern Larsen recently celebrated 
ier 30th anniversary with National Coun- 
il on Compensation Insurance. Mrs. 
Larsen has been with the National Coun- 
cil’s Mountain States Compensation Rat- 








ing Bureau in Denver, throughout her 
career commencing December, 1931. In 
1955 she assumed her present position 


of secretary. 





Ins. Premium Financin¢ 


(Continued from Page 107) 


nance company relied upon them. 

\s a general rule the insured is given 
a monthly payment book if ‘his install- 
ments call for monthly payments or on 
other than monthly accounts is sent a 
notice when the payment is due. If the 
insured fails to pay, at least one pre- 
liminary reminder notice is sent both to 
the insured and producer before the pol- 
icy is cancelled. 


Will Generally Budget Premiums 


Generally premium financing institu- 
tions will budget premiums for most fi- 
nancially sound insurance companies. 
Credit investigations concerning the in- 
sured are not generally resorted to, be- 
ing considered unessential because the 
unearned premium is the primary secur- 
ity rather than the borrower—the in- 
sured himself. It makes no difference 
how the business is produced, such as 

through local independent agents repre- 

senting companies operating under the 

\merican Agency System or from the 
so-called direct writer insurers or “cap- 
tive” agency companies. 

Some finance institutions will finance 
only premiums of companies domiciled 
within the state in which the finance 
company is doing business or will re- 
strict their financing to United States 
companies. Still others will finance pre- 
miums for overseas insurers including 
Lloyd’s London as well. 

Most premium financing institutions 
have no particular ties with the com- 
panies whose premiums they are financ- 
ing, but rather rely on their ability to 
develop business among agents in a given 
area. 


The financing capacity of the premium 
financing institution will directly affect 
its ability to provide service on an across 
the board basis. Some finance institu- 
tions because of limited capital resources 
have geared themselves to handling 


smaller premium accounts or have spe- 
cialized in automobile assigned risk fi- 
nancing. 


(Continued on Page 114) 





Florida Committee Abandons 


Compulsory Insurance Study 


A study of a proposed state compul- 
sory motor vehicle liability insurance law 
was dropped by a Florida Legislative 
Council committee after objections were 
raised by two lawmakers. 

Rep. Ralph Turlington of Alachua 
County, an insurance man, told the coun- 
cil’s traffic safety and insurance com- 
mittee, that the public would not be fully 
protected under a compulsory law. 

Mr. Turlington, who is not a member 
of the committee, said a person could 
purchase an automobile liability insur- 





ance policy and then at a later date 
cancel it. He said this would require 
another governmental agency or ad- 
ditional employes to administer such a 
law and enforce it. 

Objections also were raised by Senator 
James Connor of Brooksville, who said 
such a law would increase insurance 
rates for safe drivers and would mean 
that a motorist would have to carry his 
insurance policy or have it in his car. 
He said this would require road-blocks 
at various checkpoints. 

The interim legislative study group 
voted to delete the proposal from its 
consideration. 





PHOENIX DIVIDEND 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
has declared a dividend of 75 cents a 
share. The dividend is payable Jan- 
uary 1 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 13. 


R. F. O'CONNELL PROMOTED 

The Employers’ Group announces ap- 
pointment of Richard F. O’Connell as 
assistant superintendent of the home 
office accounts department. Mr. O’Con- 
nell joined the organzation in 1930 and 
acted in various capacities in the home 
office accounts department until 1953 
when he was named titled accountant. 











Should your agency 


run this ad? 


Every insurance agency reaches a point when new blood is needed. 
A capable, new man can be an invaluable asset. Aitna Casualty’s 
Home Office Sales Course will equip him with the selling knowledge 
he needs. A reliable associate can increase your business, pay you a 
satisfactory return, and enable you to plan for eventual retirement. 


Think about it. Could the Atna Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course 
play an important part in your future? 


Agency building is our business 


ATNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company ® 


Hartford 15, Conn. 


© Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company ® 


Standard Fire Insurance Company ® 





The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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IAC Midyear Meeting 


(Continued from Page 104) 


warned, however, that “when developing 
a marketing plus, it is crucially impor- 
tant for a business to recognize that it 
must study and adapt to its own com- 
petitive environment.” 

He remarked that commercial 
ing in New York City is one of the 
world’s toughest competitive environ- 
ments. Increases in bank advertising is 
evidence of this increasing competition. 
Witness that in 1946 banks spent $20 
million compared with $180 million in 
1960, and Mr. Mapel predicted that well 
over $200 million a year will be spent on 
bank advertising during the next few 
years 


bank- 


Four “Root” Ideas 


The spe: iker closed by enumerating the 
four “root” ideas on which Chase Man- 
hattan Bank bases the ——s of its 
services: (1) A concept where each criti- 
cal decision is made with a tentuiiode 
able estimate of the impact of that i. 
cision on customers; (2) each and every 
bank employe is expected to market 
(sell) the bank and each of its services; 
(3) the need for finding or creating a 
“plus” for each of the bank’s services 
which make them superior ito similar 
services offered by its competitors, and 
(4) using the bank’s leadership in all 
fields of commercial banking as a mar- 


keting generator. On this point Mr 
Mapel said: 
“We keep prospects and customers 


leadership through 
its services, as 


aware of the bank’s 


the quality and scope of 


well as advertising and promoting our 
leadership. It’s a psychologic: al fact that 
people like to do business with a leader.” 
John P. Kelley on Adv. Budgets 

Many who heard the talk by John P 
Kelley on “How a Strong Retail Business 
‘Sells’ its Ac dvertising Budget to Top 
Management,” consider it one of the best 
ever presented on the subject. With dy 
namic emphasis Mr. Kelley gave his IAC 


suggestions 
their 


five 


audience the following 
1 setting up 


of how to proceed ir 
advertising budgets. 
1. Understand th 


e€ point of view of top 


management and when you ask for a 
budget, give facts and not opinions. Also 
give proof of ad performance. T his is 


the language which t 


derstands! 


sp Management un- 


2. Put aside 10% of your budget for ad- 


} 


vertising research so that you are in a 
position to sell from the strength of 
tacts. Advertising is an intangible and 
this is how you can make it somewhat 
more tangible 

3. Remember that advertising is “tell- 
ing” not “selling.” Some one still has to 
do a selling job after advertising has 
made the prospect receptive 

4. Base your advertising program on 
simple advert ising objectives, not on 
marketing The objective of good adver- 
tising is Communication. Expressed dif- 
ferently, advertising is the Communica- 


tion aan of making the sale 
Research every ad campaign you 

banioet to see whether that campaign is 
meeting your marketing and communica- 
tions objectives 

Friedland Presents Look’s Survey on 

Car Trends 

Keen illustrated 

Jerry A 


greeted the 
address by 


interest 
(35 mm slides) 

Friedland, product research manager of 
pe Magazine, who hit the highspots 
of Look’s latest National Automobile and 
Tire Survey 

Mr. Friedland explained that this sur- 
vey, the 25th annual, was based on 4,500 
personal interviews—a cross section of 
all U. S. households. He considered it 
unique in that, although media-sponsored, 
it concerns itself solely with product in- 
formation. Its emphasis was on passen- 
ger car trends and a profile of the auto- 
mobile insurance buyer. 

The interviews took place 
April 17 and May 5 of this year, 
were handled by 
Inc. It was 


between 
: and they 
Alfred Politz Research, 


estimated that there are 


40,700,000 car owning households and 
13,000,000 non-car owning households. A 
total of 33,000,000 (62.1%) owns a single 
car. Total car owning households, the 
survey showed, are up 4.25 million since 
1957 when a similar study was conducted. 
The jump in single car homes (3,000,000) 
accounted for most of this gain. 

Indications are that the growth of 
multi-car households is leveling off — 
7,400,000 in 1961, a gain of only 450,000 
since 1959—smallest gain in four years. 

Of the car-owning households (40,700,- 
000, nine out of 10 of them are covered 
by auto liability insurance. As to the 
non-car owning households (13,000,000) 
69% had incomes of under $5,000 and 
51% were in “blue collar” occupations, 
58% living in the south. 

The middle income group, the survey 
revealed, comprises over one-half of all 
households with auto liability insurance. 
And almost one-half of all insured house- 
holds headed by individuals 25 to 44 
years of age. 

Households with children accounted for 
57% of the car insurance market scanned 
by “Look.” Families with no children 
showed 43% insurance. 

Breakdown of occupation indicated that 
white and blue collar households have an 
equal share of the auto liability insurance 
inarket. 

It was also revealed that suburbs and 
towns outside of metropolitan areas 
rank one and two in auto liability owner- 
~y The North Central U. S. area leads 

32% of families covered by insurance, 
Samaiaeal with 26% in pod South, 24% in 
Northeast and 18% in > West. 

In his closing pathnet "itr. Friedland 
said that “Look” co-sponsors an 
annual public service program in auto- 
motive safety called “The National Ve- 
hicle Safety Check.” He noted that this 
year over 3,500,000 vehicles went through 
safety check lanes in 3,400 communities 
to be checked for 10 points vital for safe 
operation condition. As a voluntary pro- 
gram supported by local industry and 
7 rchants in 32 states across the nation 
(without compulsory car inspection laws) 
Mr. Friedland said “this is the largest 
nationwide safety check held to date.” 


Crawford Sees Tensions Eased 
The 
IAC at 


week’s 


also 


encouraging news given to the 
luncheon December 7 by News- 
Washington Tides editor—Ken- 
neth G. Crawford—was that “there’s a 
growing feeling of more confidence in 
our international relations and _ this 
counts for increased public support 
well as sympathy) given to 
Kennedy in recent weeks. Mr. Crawford 
observed that Mr. Kennedy has been 
criticized in the past for lack of com- 
munication with the people and he has 
evidently taken this criticism to heart 
By way of background 
Mr. Crawford said the so-called “missile 
gap” impression which had prevailed in 
Washington has been dissipated by the 
authoritative news that we are not be- 
hind the Russians in output of ballistic 
weapons but ahead of them in this race 
He said the Soviets developed their 
with numerous thrust for the 
reason that they had never defined their 
warhead. “We, on the other hand, rede- 
signed our package with a sm: iller missile. 
In the Valerious submarine it is portable 
and in the future our land missiles will 
move around, too. The Soviets saw what 
was happening and discontinued manu- 
facturing their big missiles, and they are 


ac- 
(as 
President 


information, 


missiles 


now reducing them down to more man- 
ageable size 
Mr. Crawford felt that this develop- 


ment had more to do with easing of ten- 
sions in the past few weeks than almost 
anything else that has occurred. He said: 
“It accounts for the letup in the Berlin 
deadline for settling the East German 
question. It also had a bearing on the 
President’s interview with Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law, high point of which was Mr. 
Kennedy's assurance to the Soviet people 
that “we do not now favor putting atomic 
weapons into the hands of the Germans.” 

Mr. Crawford said he believes that a 
fairly satisfactory agreement can be made 
m the Berlin matter and that President 
Kennedy will be invited to visit Russia 








“New Look” in Agents’ Ad 
Award Program of IAC 


It was revealed at the midyear meet- 
ing of Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence Dec. 7-8 in New York, that a “new 
look” had been added to IAC’s annual 
advertising award competition for insur- 
ance producers, now in its tenth year. 
Mel Blackburn of The Travelers, this 
year’s chairman of the competition, pre- 
sented the program which, he said, will 
bring prominently into the picture com- 
pany advertising and sales promotion 
managers, company fieldmen and insur- 
ance trade journal representatives. - 

The modus operandi, as proposed by 
Kenneth Cagney of Hartford Fire, and 
heartily seconded by Gertrude Kiefer, 
American Casualty; “Cas” Scheer, Zur- 
ich-American, and Mr. Blackburn, is for 
company ad managers to enlist the aid 
f their branch managers and fieldmen 
in persuading advertising-minded local 
agents to enter their 1961 direct mail, 
newspaper, radio and TV advertising in 
this annual competition. 

The deadline for entries is March 1, 
1962, and by that date, it is estimated 
(by an informal poll of IAC member 
companies) a total of well over 2,000 
agencies will have sent in their material. 
The trade journal men, serving as co- 
chairmen, will assist the company ad 
managers in selecting the best awards. 

A total of 28 certificates of excellence 
will be awarded at TAC’s annual meeting 
next June 24-27 at Lido Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. In addition, one “Oscar” 
will be presented in each of the four 
premium divisions to the agents submit- 
ting the best exhibits regardless of cate- 
gory, and two “Oscarettes” to runners-up 


in each division. “Oscar” winners will 
be invited to attend the IAC annual 
meeting to receive their awards 





TL TES ST TS ET SE LAS ET 
next That is 
said. 

He touched on another development, 
not fully understood by the American 
public, and that is the importance of the 
recent 22nd Congress in Moscow. He 
noted that Khrushchev at this Congress 
went a step further than two years ago 
in expressing all-out criticism of Stalin 
This time the Soviet people were per- 
mitted to know of such criticism, which 
was not the case previously. However, he 
probably could not have impressed them 
as fully as he did, if he had not had 
Stalin’s body transferred. 

Mr. Crawford also pointed out that the 
split between the Soviet Union and Red 
China is now formalized and recognized. 
“It has resulted in a choosing up of sides,” 
he said. In summation, the speaker ‘said 
he did not anticipate a war between one 
Communist party and another; there is 
no longer a communist bloc. 

He hailed these two developments as 
having produced the wave of support 
now being extended to President Ken- 
nedy. 

Kahrmann and Kennedy Afternoon 

Speakers 


year. most favorable, he 


With “Cas” Scheer of Zurich-American 
presiding, the afternoon speakers were 
Sanford C. Kahrmann, lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Columbia University, New York, 
and Henry M. “Ty” Kennedy, second 
vice president, The Prudential. 

Mr. Kahrmann in his talk titled “Insti- 
titutional Information and _ Personal 
Values” dealt with the science of 
mantics and how it can be applied in our 


se- 


daily communications. He brought out 
that the word “semantics” carried mean- 
ings to people that are not the assigned 


meaning of the word. He generalized by 
saying that “it means any kind of com- 
munication between people.” 

‘he speaker told how W estern Electric 
in the early 1930s solved its problem of 
improving the productivity of its women 
workers on jobs requiring dexterity. They 
first improved the environment of the 
working conditions and found an en- 
couraging improvement in production. 

“But something seemed to be wrong,’ 
said Mr. Kahrmann, “No matter what 


changes were made, production contin- 
ued to increase. Finally it was decided 
that the women workers liked to have 
attention paid to them, the more the bet- 
ter, and they worked harder as a result 
This indicated to Western Electric that 
audience participation is necessary and 
the greater such participation the better 
the work will be accomplished. 

“Ty” Kennedy featured “Communica- 
tions in Life” and in developing this 
theme he told how The Prudential is 
organized to do the best possible job ir 
corporate communications. versie 
is centerd in its advertising department, 
both at the home office in Newark and 
at its seven regional home offices where 
smaller advertising units are maintained. 
“It’s coordinated activity,” he said. “We 
try to get maximum results; we want 
people to have a friendly, respectful re- 
gard for The Prudential.” 

Mr. Kennedy felt that this building of 
a good image is basic to a sound commu- 
ni ications program, “In depth,” he said, 
“means getting under the surface and 

reating the desired favorable, tolerable 
attitude toward our company.” 

The speaker directed IAC attention ito 
its “20th Century” TV program, sponsor- 
ship of whch helped The Prudential to 
build the desired friendly interest. “In 
our overall TV effort,” he noted, “we aim 
to build an image of reliability. During 
the course of our broadcasts the program 
may teach more than half of the TV 
homes. Those who watch the ‘20th Cen- 
tury’ are a fairly representative class of 
people, the ones who we want to reach. 
We know that it has produced the fav- 
orable result of getting people to think 
of The Prudential when considering the 
buying of life insurance.” 

The Reader’s Digest 14-page Ad 

Further along Mr. Kennedy told about 
the results (and by-products) obtained 
from its 14-page ad which ran in last 
February’s issue of The Reader's Digest. 
Actually it was an “insert” which didn’t 
look too much like an advertisement. 
While it had lots of Prudential identifica- 
tion, it was low keyed and had an inform- 
ative approach. It was bound into the 
issue in such a way that it could be easily 
removed and the reader was invited to 
remove and save it. 

“Naturally enough, this took a sizeable 
slice of our advertising budget. It is the 
sort of thing you can’t do every year and 
Wwe were anxious to know what sort of 
impact we achieved, so we had the re- 
sults evaluated in various ways. One of 
these was a readership survey conducted 
in Pittsburgh, Dallas, South Bend and 
Portland, Maine. People in the middle 
income and upper middle income groups 
were interviewed, and the following re- 
sults were tabulated: 

1) 69% of the Digest readers contacted had 
(Multiply that 
9 million 


read at least part of our booklet. 


against 13 million and you find some 
made.) 
“2) Readership of the 


supplement 


contacts 


average article in our 


was the same as for the average 
Among men, 
readership was higher for the average insurance 
article than for the article. 
3) 78% of those who read any of the supple- 
ment articles remembered Prudential as the ad- 
(This identification was a little 
among men than among women readers.) 
“4) 96% of the readers felt that the booklet 
was informative, only 3% considered its 


Digest article, with this exception: 


average Digest 


vertiser, higher 


and 
language too technical, 

“5) Reading the articles had a beneficial effect 
on reader attitudes. 50% felt more favorable 
toward life insurance, 28% felt more 
toward the sell it, 
Prudential. 

“6) 67% of the readers said that reading the 
articles caused them to reconsider their insurance 
programs, Of these, 55% whether 
they had enough insurance. (If I were an agent, 
I’d certainly like to meet a lot of people who 
feel just that way!) 

High point of IAC’s midyear meeting 
was the banquet address by C. D. Jack- 
son, publisher of “Life Magazine” who 
made a fine impression in his talk on 

It’s the Audience That Counts.” 

Second Morning’s Session 

The second day of IAC’s S program fea- 

tured Franklin E. Schaffer, vice presi- 


favorable 
felt 


agents who and 36% 


more favorable toward 


wondered 


(Turn to Page 108) 
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Ins. Premium Financing 


(Continued from Page 111) 


While it is not true of all plans, many 
require a minimum service charge on the 
smaller premium accounts because it is 
necessary that an account produce a 
minimum income to cover expense of 
setup, collection and operating overhead. 
There are plans which charge a constant 
rate of interest, or discount, regardless 
of the size of the premiums 

Afco’s Recent Survey 

Afco, an on pg financing 
ization subscribed to by more than 530 
fire and casualty companies operating 
through local independent producers, re- 
cently completed a detailed and highly 
signficant survey of some 2,600 producers 


organ- 


who had ig rg used its facilities 
This survey its right at the heart of 
the merits of its program and indicates 
a wide range of acceptance by insurance 
producers, A total of 64% of the agents 
who responded said they used premium 
financing more for commercial coverages 
than for ‘ individeal However, while 80% 
of Afco’s dollar volume is represented 


by commercial accounts there is about 
an even split in the number of individual 
and commercial accounts financed 

It is noteworthy that 44% of the agents 
who were surveyed took the time to com- 
plete the survey, indicating a consider- 
able interest in a financing in- 
stitutions in general 

Commercial insureds are taking ad- 
vantage of facilities offered by premium 
financing institutions because they are 
able to retz 4in in tl 1eir business operating 
funds which might otherwise be tied up 
as prepaid insurance expense. The work 


ing cap ital so re leased is available for 
other business uses, generally at a rate 
of return greater than the finance rate 
Also, by using a premium financing in- 


stitution rather than his local bank, 
commercial insured has fuller utilization 
of his bank credit 

One recent signficant development which 
clearly indicates premium financing in 
stitutions are being widely used was the 
passage by the New York Legislature of 
the first bill regulating premium financ- 
ing activities. This law recognizes the 
growing acceptability of such institu- 
tions among agents and insureds and 


meets the need for legislation and reg- 
ulatory control of rates and practices. 
Bank Facilities 

In order to attract local business banks 
have offered premium financing services. 
Such facilities of some banks have be- 
come rather extensive and special de- 
partments have been established to ad- 
minister their premium financing activ- 
ities. In these cases, specialized forms 
and business promotion campaigns for 
producing premium finance accounts 
have been developed. However, there 
are still other banks which finance in- 
surance premiums on a personal loan 
In such cases, there is no power- 
of-attorney to cancel the coverage and 
arrangements are usually made between 
the bank and the agent that if the in- 
sured fails to pay an installment the 
agent will cancel 

Banks may offer premium 
to agents and brokers as an additional 
service of the bank but principally for 
the purpose of attracting agent’s or 
broker’s deposits and other business. 
Similarly, a bank may also enter into 
agreements with certain insurance com- 
panies to finance their premiums, pro- 
viding the carrier deposits funds with 
it and in some cases the deposits must 
bear a reasonable relationship to the ex- 
tent of the volume of premiums financed 
for the company. 

It would appear that the bank’s pre- 
mium financing program is used as a 
leverage for producing additional busi- 
ness rather than as a major objective in 
the banking portfolio. 

Agency Financing 


basis. 


financing 


Because many agents feel that they 
should provide all of the services that the 
insured requires, they have set up fi- 
nancing facilities within their own agen- 
cies. Some agents require the insured 
to sign a note agreeing to repay the pre- 
miums in a specified number of install- 
ments, but others do not go through 
such a formality. Under these arrange- 
ments, the agent generally uses his own 
capital or borrows through his local 
bank to advance the premiums to his 
companies and depending upon _ the 
agent’s own feeling on the subject he 
will make either a nominal or a realistic 


service charge 
While many agencies have adopted 
such programs others are withdrawing 


them because they are learning that this 
only compounds their accounts receivable 
problem and the rates that they are gen- 
erally charging do not compensate them 
adequately for the additional clerical and 
administrative work involved. Therefore, 
agents are turning to one of the other 
three devices not so much because of 
their sales producing aspects but be- 
cause they are an answer to his collec- 
tion headaches. 
Conclusions 

The foregoing material provides a sub- 
stantial amount of information regard- 
ing the plans available, and some of the 
effects. What may be ‘anticipated in the 
years to come is still a matter of con- 
jecture, but it would seem that the en- 
tire matter of premium financing is tied 
up with some of the more basic aspects 
of insurance marketing. Perhaps by fol- 
lowing the direction of the financing ac- 
tivities we shall get a clue to answers 
to more involved problems facing the in- 
dustry. 

Insurance companies that maintain a 
close relationship with the agency sys- 
tem as opposed to direct writing compa- 
nies are faced with a continuing prob- 
lem of getting an adequate selection of 
quality personal business. One device de- 
signed to encourage such business is a 
payment plan. This has not, as we have 
mentioned, necessarily had the impact 
that it might. 

We see two devices of a 
ture being introduced which appear to 
have great success as marketing tools. 
These are the deferred payment plan and 
short term policies. The deferred pay- 
ment plan has received wide producer 
acceptance. Therefore, it is more likely 
to be offered to insureds as a method of 
paying for three and five year Term 
policies than would be a plan of a com- 
pany, bank or independent finance or- 
ganization. Such a plan has Bureau ap- 
proval as well. Thus, it gains not only 
from a personal point of view but carries 
the industry stamp of approval. 

Short Term policies are becoming more 
and more accepted for personal lines as 
a competitive tool to meet direct writer 
inroads. The six month automobile pol- 
icy with direct billing to the insured is 
a fact of life. There is also talk of a 
three month policy with similar billing. 
The net effect is a quarterly premium 


similar na- 
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installment plan, with no interest or 
carrying charge. This, together with ci- 
rect billing and payment to the company, 
achieves a number of immediate obje-- 
tives. 

It would seem from this aspect that 
the financing plans for a company would 
ultimately meet the needs for commerci.| 
risks, and the results thus far are bear- 
ing out this fact. They will have in- 
creasing impact as more “package” typ: 
policies are introduced for small and 
medium sized commercial insurance buy- 
ers. 

Commercial Risk Market 

Premium financing institutions kno\ 
now that the great bulk of their busi- 
ness may ultimately lie in the commercial 
risk market. Statistics mentioned above 
bear out this conclusion. The financing 
institutions depend upon their flexibility 
and variety of plans to appeal to pro 
ducers. It is felt that they can provide 
almost any type of service needed to 
meet the needs of the agent or broker 
looking for financing service. We also 
find that many producers utilize a num- 
ber of markets to meet their clients 
needs. This is particularly true in cor- 
porate or commercial business where 
different companies may become _in- 
volved on a risk to provide different 
kinds of insurance. In many instances 
the line of coverage determines the com 
pany used. 

“One-stop buying” for larger risks may 
be some time off, even though there is 
a marked effort to encourage all lines 
being underwritten in one company, This 
being the case, the financing institution 
allows a packaging of premium from sey 
eral companies into one deal. Several 
companies may also be used for capacity 
reasons, and the financing institution 
once more fills the need. 

The producer no doubt approaches fi- 
nancing facilities with mixed emotions. 
It provides for him a new service for 
his client, but there probably remains 
some reservations in his mind as to 
whether he jeopardizes his position by 
suggesting such a technique to spread 
premium costs. This may be particularly 
true with older and established accounts 
when the producer does not want to 
complicate a satisfactory relationship by 
suggesting such a program. A further 
consideration, particularly in larger com- 
mercial accounts, are premium payment 


arrangements established by insurers 
which eliminate the need for financing 
by a company plan or an _ institution, 


ie., quarterly premiums, monthly audit, 
etc. These are conditions we see today, 
but what does the future hold? 

Companies Tightening up on Collections 

One important consideration to the 
producer is the vigorous collection ac- 
tivity of insurance companies in recent 
months, and this intensified drive will 
not diminish in the years to come. Any 
free and easy relationship between com- 
pany and producer that may have existed 
is changing radically. If the producer 
should find that he either pays the out- 
standing or faces cancellation on the 
line, he will think more carefully about 
laying out his own capital. Money which 
can be earning for him must be re- 
leased for premium payment, and sud- 
denly his business becomes a bit more 
costly than anticipated. We note some 
companies are no longer allowing % 
days, but have tightened settlement dates 
to 60 days. Premiums are generally ris- 
ing, and the smaller producer is not in 
a position to modify his own capital 
situation to meet company billings if out- 
standing premiums are unpaid. This be- 
comes the situation which the industry 
faces today. 

There is little doubt that financing will 
continue to become a more integral part 
of the insurance industry picture. The 

companies will find it expressed in de- 
ferred payment plans, short term pol- 
icles, and company financing facilities. 


Financial institutions will meet continu- 
ing corporate needs in a variety of ways 
and the producer will find that in one 
manner or another he will become more 
dependent on financing devices to im- 
prove his service and build his volume. 
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New Savings Concept 





Jones Plans, Inc. of Kansas City 


1956, The American Academy of 
General Practice, a national group of 
about 27,000 family physicians, instructed 
its committee on insurance to investigate 
a retirement program for members. 

Rk. B. Jones & Sons Inc. of Kansas 
City—active nationally in insurance, pen- 
sion and retirement counseling—was 
commissioned to assist in this research 
and development. 

The American Academy of General 
Practice, a national group of about 27,000 
family physicians, wanted the agency to 
investigate and develop a_ retirement 
program for its membership on a na- 
tional basis. It was to provide them 
benefits which they could not obtain 
individually, and it was to reflect their 
group purchasing power. 


How Long and How Much 


It was concluded that a good program 
should satisfy two needs—how long— 
and how much, These needs were inter- 
preted into two features—a fixed dollar 
annuity guaranteeing some income for 
life and a common stock mutual fund 
secking possible long-term growth ‘of 
capital and income as a possible future 
inflation hedge. A member could par- 
ticipate in either or both features de- 
pending upon his individual circum- 
stances, 

Connecticut General Life made the best 
annuity proposal and was engaged to 
underwrite this feature of the plan. “We 
were unable to interest an existing mu- 
tual fund in providing its facilities at 
a rate and terms desirable to the acad- 
emy,” said Vice President Alfred J. 
Hoffman. 

Although R. B. Jones & Sons had con- 
templated being only an administrator 
of the program, it came to the con- 
clusion that if a mutual fund feature 
was to be provided, it would have to 
organize one especially for the academy. 
Initial capital was subscribed by firm 
members and Associations Investment 
Fund, Inc. was incorporated and regis- 
tered as an open-end investment company 
under the 1940 act. 

Jones Plans, Inc. was concurrently 
founded to serve as manager and _prin- 
cipal. underwriter of the fund. David 
L. Babson & Co. of Boston was retained 
as investment counsel to Jones Plans and 
the fund. 

Jones Plans also administers the Los 
Angeles Dentists Retirement Plan, which 
so far has only adopted the mutual fund 
feature. “We, of course, are actively 
seeking to set up similar programs for 
other dental, medical and professional 
groups,” Mr. Hoffman pointed out. 

“We are registered as a broker-dealer 
and the shares of the fund are qualified 
in all states except New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin and North Carolina. It is our 
intention to ultimately qualify in all 
states. The annuity feature of the AAGP 
Program is a group contract filed and 
approved. by the Missouri Insurance 
Department, the academy’s domicile state. 

“Jones Plans now intends to expand its 
facilities largely for the benefit of mem- 
bers of professional and self-employed 
associations. Of course, the annuity 
feature would have to be individually 
designed and approved by the appropriate 
Insurance Department in connection with 
each account. However, the mutual fund 
facility is immediately available in. all 
states where registered. Although any 
member of the public may purchase 
shares in the mutual fund if they hear 

of it and come to us, it is our intention to 
only solicit members of groups who have 
adopted our program. 


Lets the Individual Choose 
“We believe our undertaking is the 
first of its kind on a national basis. 


Our plan is not tied to any one means 
of estate planning. We are free to com- 


bine the best features of the fixed-dollar 
annuity and mutual fund into a single 
program and let the individual choose 
according to his needs and existing pro- 


gram, if ‘he has one. 





WA 


“Our primary objective is to provide a 


SSS 


eS 


simple convenient and economical means 
for a person to carry out a program of 
systematic and continuous savings. Thus 
One may participate in either or both 
teatures ; he may put in as little as $15 a 
month to either feature; there is the 
privilege of suspending or stopping a 
Program at any time and resuming it 
whenever one desires; dividends and 
capital gains distributions of the fund are 
automatically reinvested without sales 
charge unless requested otherwise; the 
fund thas no transaction charge or front- 
end load in connection with small pay- 
ments; 
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y and 


Peaceful New Year! 


frequency of his Payments on either or 
both features as often as he desires; and 
each individual program is recorded on 
a convenient IBM receipt which not only 
explains each current transaction but 
accumulates all previous transactions.” 
Mr. Hoffman told The Eastern Under- 
writer that the fund will be principally 
invested in large blue-chip common 
stocks. “We hope to make it one of 
the many good common stock funds 
available,” he said. The sales charge has 
been reduced (6% on the first $1,000 in- 
vested and 2% on any investment there- 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Midwest Appraisal Made of Problems 
Confronting Casualty-Surety Cos. 


Emphasis Placed by Company President on Tendency of 
Larger Cos. to Lean Too Heavily on Market Appreciation, 
Investment Earnings; His Sizeup of Other Trends 


An appraisal of the current fire-casualty-surety picture, including the reinsurance 
company viewpoint is expressed in the following article prepared by a well known 
mid-western company pote sident. His biggest point, well taken, ts that the larger com- 
panies are today leaning too heavily on stock market appreciation and investment earn- 
ings to overcome underwriting losses. ‘He sees a possibility ef 1961 profit in the auto- 
mobile line by those companies (mostly the independents) which operate in restricted 
areas and exercise great care in acceptance of business. He further sees more favorable 
results this year in the surety line despite contract bond losses, an opinion which prob- 
ably will not be shared by Eastern company executives. As te fidelity bonds he sees an 
immediate need for rate imcreases. 


A recent review of the experience of derwriting losses for the first three quar- 
57 fire and casualty insurance companies ters of this year. However, notwithstand- 
for the first nine months of 1961 indi- ing this underwriting loss situation, all 
cates that of these companies 42 had un- of the 42 had increases in policyholders’ 
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surplus for the nine months’ period. 

In our opinion ‘this is indicative of the 
times. The larger companies today are 
leaning very heavily on stock market 
appreciation and investment earnings to 
overcome underwriting fosses. It is ap- 
parent that the large fire and casualty 
companies are not too concerned about 
underwriting losses and are actually 
seeking increases in volume without very 
much consideration as to whether or not 
the business will show underwriting 
profit. 


Such psychology is not good for the 
business because, while the larger com- 
panies can erase underwriting losses 
with market advances and investment 
earnings, many of the smaller companies 
cannot. The competition thus becomes 
keen, and the chances of profit quite 
limited as respects the medium-sized 
and smaller companies. Furthermore, 
the time may come when the larger 
cOmpanies cannot control the amounts 
of their underwriting losses as was the 
case in many instances in 1956 and 1957, 
and their earnings may consequently be 
insufficient to overcome underwriting 
deficits. It is my opinion and that of a 
number of seasoned underwriters that 
our business is suffering from the kind 
of thinking that permits the writing of 
business for the sake of volume with 
utter disregard for underwriting profit. 
Furthermore, there is a growing apa- 
thetic attitude that if losses exceed net 
premiums, the difference will be elimi- 
nated by investment return. 


Homeowners Policies as an Example 


The present general feeling toward the 


homeowners policies is ‘typical of the 
desire for increased volume and addi- 
tional funds for investment purposes. 


Only four of the larger companies operat- 
ing in the State of New York showed 
profits upon homeowners policies for the 
year 1960, and in all probability the 
year 1961 will not be as good. There 
is much competition for the class of 
business and every underwriter knows 
that much coverage is being given to the 
insureds without charge through the is- 
suance of these forms. 

The companies 
policies and, of course, 
and extended coverage writing compa- 
nies, have sustained heavy losses this 
year from hurricane Carla and from the 
disastrous fires, such as in the Los An- 
geles area, so that with otherwise normal 
losses the business is not going to show 
good results. 


homeowners 
fire insurance 


writing 


Continued Unfavorable Auto Loss Ratios 


Most this 


companies year are con- 
tinuing to experience unfavorable loss 
ratios on automobile coverage. Many of 


the specialty automobile insurance com- 
panies will show underwriting profits 
whereas the multiple-line companies 
operating on a nationwide scale may 
not, due to the different methods of 
handling the business. Those operating 
in restricted territories and exercising 
great care in the underwriting and selec- 
tion of business are likely to produce 
underwriting profits whereas those em- 
ploying less care in selection and in 
claims settlements may experience under- 


writing losses in this line. Physical 
damage may prove to be all right at 
present rates, but, as respects liability 


and property damage, rate increases in 
many areas are no doubt justified. 


Future of A. & H. Looks Bright 


The accident and health business has 
had a long period of profitable opera- 
tion with the exception of some special- 
ized forms of contracts such as polio and 
hospitalization. Accident and health in- 
surance writing companies are being or- 
ganized, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the life companies have entered 
and are entering this business. 


The packaging of life and accident 
and health business has not proved as 
successful as some executives anticipated. 
The accident and health business shows 


great potential, however, and the future 
looks bright, and will be bright in a’! 
probability, as long as the companies 
do not become too liberal in their is- 
suances. The companies writing disability 
insurance contracts have not undergone 
a severe economic reversal in many years, 
and the number of non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable policies has grad 
ually increased. 


The writers of accident and healt) 
forms of coverage, and of course, hos- 
pitalization, have amazingly reached the 
point where a large percentage of the 
population of our country is covered. 
This business should continue to be good 
if sensibly underwritten. New companies 
will continue to be organized and to 
grow in stature and strength. Many life 
insurance companies although newly en- 
tered in this field, have learned much 
about the handling of the A. & H. lines. 


Sees More Favorable Surety Results 


In the writer’s opinion, one of the 
greatest improvements for the year 196] 
will be more favorable underwriting 
results in the surety business. While 
construction contract losses are continu- 
ing to worry the sureties because of their 
considerable number, it is not to as great 
an extent as last year or in 1959. Ad- 
mittedly, losses are large in many in- 
stances but not nearly so frequent, at 
least from our midwest vantage point. 


The over-all results, we believe, should 
show encouraging improvement for 1961 
over 1960. As respects reinsurance, the 
contract bond business is not likely to 
be in the black this year although it 
seems to be gradually returning to that 


desired situation. 
Surety underwriting has unquestion- 
ably improved, but perhaps the most 


improvement has come and will come as 
a result of more sensible bidding on the 
part of general contractors. There is no 
doubt that the advent in recent years 
of many new underwriting entities into 
the surety field encouraged low bidding 
and unjustified lines of credit, thus re- 
sulting in the slackening of underwriting 


rules. That fact, coupled with very 
competitive practices on the part of 
nearly all contracting organizations, 


spelled disaster for the suretie's 
reinsurers. 


and their 


Fidelity Business Has Proved Costly 


Fidelity business, and especially as 
respects bankers blanket bonds and ‘other 
blanket bonds for financial organizations, 
has ‘proved costly to the underwriters 
with the result that the experience for 
1961 will probably be worse than for 
1960 or years immediately prior thereto. 
Blanket bonds for financial institutions 
have been rather freely written in past 
years and the covers have been broadened 
from time to time, often without ad- 
ditional premium charge or changes in 
rates. There was a modest increase in 
rates for bankers blanket bonds during 
the past year but it is considered wholly 
insufficient by most underwriters. The 
consensus is that fidelity rates must be 
increased, particularly as respects bank- 
ers and other blanket bonds. Present- 
day economic conditions and ‘the fast 
pace of living have developed many op- 
portunities for theft and embezzlement 
and auditing procedures have for the 
most part not kept up with the increases 
in business. 


Unless substantial rate increases are 
promulgated, the fidelity insurance writ- 
ing companies will lose their desire for 
this business. In this line as in surety, 
competition is very keen, and much 
fidelity business is written without 
thought of the possibility of underwriting 
loss 


Chilek to Connecticut 


In conjunction with its current expan- 
sion into Connecticut, Public Service Mu- 
tual has appointed Nicholas G. Chilek to 
supervise all operations in the Hartford 
area, 
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The Captive Company — Jones 
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of Heaths and the English Ameri- 

. of Bowrings. 

On the continent and particularly in 
rmany, we find captive reinsurance 
npanies owned by direct writing com- 
1ies and in reverse captive companies 
ned by reinsurance companies; the 
iss Re has a string of companies in 
many alone and the Munich Re owns 

Allianz. 

Hh yw then have these companies fared 
over the years? You all know that the 
Lumbermens no longer limit themselves 
to the lumber risks of the founder mem- 
bers and the Utah Home Fire certainly 
not only have explosive Mormon 
ises on its books. 

So too with the others I have named, 
th the exception of the Imperial Chem- 

_ Orient Underwriting and the P & O 

Fund which have virtually remained self- 
surance funds, all have developed into 
tive general insurance companies. The 

Tew India and the Ruby General are 

ww the two largest non-life companies 

1 India and the Allianz in becoming the 
greatest in Germany has aided the 
Munich Re to become one of the biggest 
reinsurance companies in the world. 

The How and Why of That Growth 

We must 


ad S 


now consider the how and 
the why of that growth. 

The operation of an insurance com- 
pany with a limited portfolio is not a 
very economic proposition. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, the aim of every 
company is to obtain spread as that is 
the cheapest way of protecting itself 
against catastrophes, or at any rate re- 
ducing their ill effect. 

\ marine company insuring only one 

et of say 50-60 ships is faced with a 

atastrophe if one ship becomes a total 

Were that company to insure or 

her participate in the insurance of 

hree to four thousand ships, even th 

inevitable ten or so total losses in a year 
would not prove catastrophic. 

Similarly, on the non-marine side, a 
company only insuring the chemical 
plants of one concern would be severely 
hit by the ever-possible burn-out of a 
complex with supposedly only a 10% 
PML; whereas a company with a well 
pread portfolio would in that year prob- 
ably as a result only run a 1% worse 
loss-ratio than average. 

Spread can be obtaincd in 

First, by t 


two main 
he extension of a wide 
gency and anes net-work and _ sec- 
ondly, by the exchange of business 
through reinsurance on a quota share or 
surplus basis with other companies, if 
possible not exposed to the same catas- 
trophic hazards as the ceding company. 
Spread I would say is a vital necessity 
to any bona-fide insurance company and 
this I would underline with a brief de- 
scription of the growth of the “Condor” 
of Hamburg, founded in 1954 as I have 
said by the Hamburg-South America 
Line which in turn is owned by Dr. 
Oetker, a household name in Germany 
as manufacturers among other things of 
pudding and bakinz powder. Thus the 
company had a source of both marine 
and non-marine business. 

On the marine hull side they were able 
o exchange participations in the Ham- 
burg- South America facultatively for 
shares in all the other German fleets, 
building up a portfolio easily reinsur- 
able on the international market in ex- 
hange for reciprocity from reinsurers. 
But on the cargo side things were less 
rosy. In the Hamburg market only bad 
cargo business is offered (bad because 
through excessive competition th2 rates 
are too thin). 

Good cargo and all non-marine busi- 
i must come to a German company 
from its nat onwide agency plant. In 
present-day Germany the building up 
trom scratch of an agen plant and 
branch office network is something 
which can only be achieved over a very 
long period of years. 

The agents do not control their own 
business as under the American Agency 


Cc 


ness 


The Eastern 


System and furthermore there is an acute 
shortage of insurance manpower. In 
order to overcome this serious obstacle 
the Condor has several times endeavored 
to buy a controlling interest in other 
well-established German companies in 
order to make use of their agency net- 
work, but to date despite the Condor's 
financial strength, this has not been pos- 
sible. 

Thus, having failed as yet to obtain the 
all-essential spread in their own market, 
the Condor, it seems, has looked else- 
where for it and recently bought a major 
interest in the United Standard of Lon- 


Underwriter 


don, 


a captive insurance company of 
two 1’ 


Lloy brokerage houses, Mat- 
théws Wrightston and Anthony Gibb, 
with branch offices in the North of Eng- 
land and representation in many over- 
seas countries. This should bring to the 
Condor a considerable flow of reinsur- 
ance business. 


Treaty Exchange Infrequently 
Touches U. S. 


Particularly in the fire and marine 
branches, treaty exchange is practiced 
extensively and internationally, although 
such,,.exchanges infrequently touch the 

bee! 


specialized training 


+ experience 
= dependable performance 
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U. S. market. One of 
for this is the high 
expense ratios of late prevalent here. 
No non-U. S. company with combined 
ratios in the middle or low 80s is desirous 
of an exchange with an American com- 
pany with ratios in the high 90s—added 
to which are the known catastrophe ele- 
ment and the restrictive U. S. legislation 
relating to non-admitted reinsurance. 
One of the ratio components is the 
expense element and here a captive com- 
pany has a great advantage insofar as 
all business emanating from the captor 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Barclay Shaw, NAIB’s Secretary, Has 
Served Industry Ably for 10 Years 


His N. Y. Law Firm Retained by Many of City’s Largest 


Brokerage Houses; Spokesman for NAIB at Large 
Industry Gatherings; His War Record 


At nearly 
gatherings 


all large insurance industry 
and at all of the Commission- 
ers’ meetings you are almost certain to 
find the name “Barclay Shaw” on the 
registration list and sooner or later dur- 
ing the sessions he'll make himself 
known, not dramatically but in a quiet 
but forceful manner on the insurance 
brokers position in a given situation. 
He’s secretary and counsel of National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. 
likeable and modest 
about his firm’s prestige among insurance 
people. He’s a partner in Palmer, Sear- 
les, Delaney, Shaw & Pomroy of 62 
William Street, New York, which besides 
its insurance clientele, does corporate, 
ax and estate work, and represents trade 
associations in other fields. 

The NAIB’s board of directors showed 
their high regard for Barclay Shaw last 
summer when they presented him with 
an inscribed Paul Revere silver bowl on 
his 10th anniversary as NATB secretary 


He’s easy to meet, 


and counsel. A_ resolution was also 
adopted which was a neatly phrased 
euology. Barclay Shaw is proud of it 


and of the silver bowl! 

In back of this presentation, which 
received only a brief mention in the in- 
surance journals, was a record of per- 
formance for the insurance brokerage 
fraternity that is impressive. Besides 
NAIB Barclay Shaw’s law firm is re- 
tained by the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of State of New York, and by many 
of the large brokerage firms. He is gen- 
erally regarded as their legal spokesman 
when a “position is taken on industry 
problems such as the current surplus 
lines situation. As a matter of fact, he 
serves on the surplus lines industry com- 
mittee as well as many other industry 
committees over the years, and is arti- 
culate when called upon. 

At the recent White Sulphur Springs 
casualty-surety meeting he “sat in” on 
the business sessions of National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents and, 
when called upon, readily stated NAIB’s 
position on the freedom of contract law 
in New York during a discussion on the 
status of that legislation. 

He has also been helpful to the Com- 
mittee on Insurance Terminology, headed 
by Dr. Ralph Blanchard, serving first as 
a member and now as a legal consultant 
to this committec. 

Edits “Friday Flash” 

NAIB has a weekly newsletter called 
“Friday Flash,” read by over 500 includ- 
ing Insurance Commissioners of the 50 
states. An effective mouthpiece, it is 
edited largely by Barclay Shaw. He 
doesn’t pose as a news writer but few 
reporters can express themselves ~ suc- 


cinctly as he does in “Friday Flash.” 
Started by the late Judge E. W. tao 
(an original member of the law firm), 


it is now in its 14th year of publica- 
tion). 


Business and Personal Background 


A graduate of Trinity College in Hart- 
iord where his fraternity was Psi Up- 
silon, and of Harvard Law School, Bar- 
clay ‘Shaw began his law career with his 
father’s firm, Blandy, Mooney & Ship- 
man in New York. This firm, however, 
. no longer in existence. Together with 

Edmund T. Delaney he formed this own 
law firm in 1948. They had both been 
previously connected with a large down- 
town New York law firm. The present 
firm—Palmer, Searles, Delaney, Shaw & 
Pomroy—is now one of the busiest in 
New York. 


A native New Yorker, he moved to 





BARCLAY SHAW 


Chappaqua, N. Y., some 12 years ago 
and has been active there in local pol- 
itics. He served as a town councilman 
and was the leader of the local Republi- 
can party for a number of years. How- 
ever, he is now pretty much retired from 
politics. His major interests today are 
as a trustee and member of the executive 
committee of Trinity College, the alma 


mater of many well known insurance 
: , 

men; a director of the Westchester 

County Association for Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals; fund raising for local 


charities and golf. His clubs include 
Down Town Association of New York, 
Mt. Kisco Country Club and the St. 


Nicholas Society. 
His World War II Service 


For four years during World War II, 
Mr. Shaw served in the Navy, and as a 
Lieutenant Senior Grade, he was the 
skipper of a landing craft (LCI) in the 
Pacific area. He served for two years 
in that combat zone. 

Currently he is Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. He is a past 
Commander of the New York Chapter 
of that organization. 

This human interest sketch would not 
be complege without reference to Bar- 
clay Shaw’s wife, Marion, who attended 
Sweetbriar. Mrs. Shaw who is listed in 
the “Who’s Who of American Women,” 
was the first president of the Junior 
League of Mount Kisco. She has given 
much of her time as a director of the 
Family Service of Westchester County 
and the Adoption Service of Westchester 
County of which she is a former vice 
president and secretary and a director. 

The Shaws have two sons, Barclay, Jr., 
who is 12 years old, and Gregory who 


iS Six. 

(Continued from Page 105) 
ited “a couple of accounts that were 
rather sizable” as instrumental in this 


increase, and added: 

“Mostly, the increase was due to some 
luck and, naturally, hard work. This year 
will be about the same as last year in 
our business, and the package policies, 
of course, result in a reduction in com- 
mission which is the bread and butter of 
the agency business. There is naturally 
some reduction in expense for this, but 
it is not enough to offset the reductions 
that are imposed upon us by these pack- 
age policies.” 


The year 1960 was the finest year the 


Furman Co. ever had, Mr. Brown brought 
out. “I am happy to say that we are 
ahead of last year,” he said. “ Of course, 
we are not happy because we are not 
doing as much business as we want to 
do,” he remarked. 

“Collections are good. We always 
made a point of collecting whatever 
money was due us. When it wasn’t pos- 
sible, we got off the business. 

“Our business has grown to such an 
extent that we have added three new 
men to our agency. While some people 
don’t agree with us, we have put in a 
personal lines department, and it is mak- 
ing headway. At the present time, we 
have two men in that department but we 
hope that in another year or so, it will 
double in size.” 

Daniel & Henry continues to prosper 
with an increase in premium volume, 
coupled with an increase in profit. As 
Mr. Daniel explained: 

“After the first nine months, we have 
shown a large increase in premium writ- 
ings and this will be the best year for 
Daniel & Henry since its beginning 40 
years ago, The main increase is in com- 
mercial lines with only a slight increase 
in personal lines. In addition, we are 
writing more and more Group life, and 
individual accident and sickness, and 
Ordinary life insurance. Our outlook for 
1962 is for as continued a steady growth 
as we enjoyed this year.” 

With expanding volume and additional 
personnel, the agency is moving to ex- 
panded and improved quarters in the 
new Thomas Jefferson Building in St. 
Louis on April 1. The Thomas Jefferson 
Building is two blocks south of the 
Pierce Building, and is in the center of 
the financial district. 


The Conklin Agency 


Mr. Conklin, in discussing his agency’s 
modus operandi, said: “In June of 1960 
I was elected to the presidency of our 
agency, succeeding my father, who held 
that position since the day he founded 
the agency 40 years ago. 

“As of similar date, my 
elected to chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. Since this re- 
organization of a year ago, we have been 
primarily concerned with adding some 
new young men to our staff, and during 
the past year have added two experi- 
enced young men who we feel will con- 
tribute to the continued growth of our 
organization. 

“Although we have had a life insur- 
ance department in our agency for more 
than 20 years, we are right now looking 
for additional personnel to expand this 
department, which has always been one 
of the most profitable departments in 
our organization. With the many prob- 
lems facing agents in particular today, 
we feel more than ever the importance 
of supplementing our general production 
with life insurance production.” 

Elwin T. Gammons, of John A. Gam- 
mons, Inc., Providence, disclosed that 
his agency’s production volume has re- 
mained about the same, “but there has 
been a decided improvement in the loss 
ratio which is gratifying, but difficult to 
foresee as a permanent trend. 

“We are optimistic for 1962 and the 
future of the American Agency System 
and hope to be able to add one or more 
ambitious young men to our agency force 
in the near future,” he concluded. 

Speaking of American Commercial 
Agency’s production, Mr. Denton re- 
marked that 1961 has been equally as 
good as 1960. Said he: 

“IT am happy to say that we have had 
an outstanding year in the production of 
surety business. It is our feeling that 
more and more in the surety field the 
contractor is recognizing the need of 
competent surety agencies.” 

J. Edward Cochran, president and 
treasurer of J. Edward Cochran & Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., told The Eastern 
Underwriter 


Cochran Agency Shows 10% 


“Our agency’s premium volume has been 
much higher this year than last. Ac- 
cording to the eight months figures, we 


father was 


Increase 


are a little above a 10% increase over 
the previous year and I hope the follow- 
ing four months are good and will help 
us finish the year with a 15% or 20% 
increase. Naturally, business should be 
better because conditions here and in 
the territory in which we do business 
have greatly improved. Further. we have 
been putting forth a greater effort to 
obtain new business as one knows com- 
petition is quite keen. 

“September has been a good month 
and showed a marked increase and the 
remaining three months, from all indica- 
tions, should show equal improvement 
We had a substantial increase in volume 
last year, approximately 8%, and if the 
same effort in the remaining four months 
of this year is followed through as in 
the past eight, I don’t think there is any 
possibility of us not reaching the goal, 
as stated above. 

“T am particularly curious about the 
automobile situation as this is always an 
interesting subject. I am interested in 
the increased rates, being charged by 
some of the companies for automobile in- 
surance on risks that other companies 
discontinue due to age of driver or cer- 
tain violations. There is quite a bit of 
this business being written in our state 
and I wonder approximately how much 
of the cancelled coverage is being ab- 
sorbed. It is difficult to know this.” 

William H. Moore, who heads Cook & 
Colver, Inc., Wichita, Kan., called his 
agency's production for 1960 “good,” and 
added that this year “particularly con- 
tract bond-wise, is going to be 100% im- 
proved: mainly for the reason that one 
of our contractors was successful in one 
of the missile lettings. He landed a 37 
million dollar contract. There have been 
numerous spurts in other business—not 


around Wichita—but contractors got 
away from town to do some work and 
the business has picked up. In fact, this 


is going to be the best year in the history 
of our organizatic on by a considerable 
amount.” 


Ledbetter on 1961 and Outlook 


On the subject of agency production, 
Mr. Ledbetter said that “this year un- 
fortunately has not increased to any 
material extent due to the fact that we 
have been converting over so much of 
our personal automobile business to the 
special automobile policy which reduces 
the premium considerably. 

“We have stopped the trend toward 
losing the small automobile risks to 
the cut-rate companies, and we 
have, of course, picked up some new 
business under this special automobile 
form that we could not have obtained 
under the old family automobile policy. 
We now can write insurance for em- 
ployes of our good assured that have 
heretofore placed that business with the 
cut-rate companies. 

“We think 1962 will be a much better 
year for us. In our particular case, 
largely because my son, Bud, has been 
in the business long enough that he is 
now producing a substantial volume of 
business and is increasing right along 
and now that our automobile business 
has gone through 12 months of getting 
new applications under the merit rating 
plan, it will enable us to have time to 
go out for additional production,” 


“A Little Better in 1961” 


Other comments from around 
country: In Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Rob- 
ert Maxwell of F. W. Offenhauser & Co.: 
“We expect to have a little better year 
in 1961 than we had in 1960, although our 
expenses will be up in a greater propor- 
tion than our volume will be up. Of 
course, we will wind up with a good 
deal less net for the year.” 

From Baltimore and Mr. Warfield: 
“The past year has been relatively un- 
eventful. I have not been out of the 
country, but have been experiencing the 
pleasure of converting our agency into a 
completely direct producing group as 


the 


compared to a supervising organization 
which we had been for some 66 years. 
Our volume is ahead as near as we can 
determine, but off as compared with the 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Prendergast to Press for 
N. Y. State as Carrier of 


Auto and Health Insurance 


“The surest and perhaps the only 
means to guarantee automobile and 
health insurance at the lowest possible 
cost appears to be through state insur- 
ance,” said Michael H. Prendergast, New 
York Democratic state chairman, last 
week. 

\ithough Mr. Prendergast is slated 
to get the ax from Mayor Wagner, he 
vowed that he will continue his views on 
legislative matters despite his weakened 
position. 

Citing recent rate increases by Blue 
Cross hospitalization groups and auto 
insurance carriers, Mr. Prendergast said 
these rate hikes had brought the matter 


to a point of “consumer urgency. f 

He therefore recommended that the 
New York Legislature act as a carrier for 
he ‘‘ and automobile liability insurance 
or to create a new state insurance fund 


“or funds for what best serves the pub- 
lic interest.” 

Mr. Prendergast added that it was 
clear the Rockefeller Administration had 
refused “to come to grips with the prob- 
lem of protecting the public against the 
abuses or abnormally high rates and 
minimal benefits.” 

He said a state fund should be able to 
administrative costs resulting 
from the multiplicity of private carriers 
te that it “would also be able to set 

ndards for the appraisal of claims not 
aly in the property damage field, but 
also in the disposition of bodily injury 
cla 1ys. 


reduce 


Creator of Allstate Slogan 
Made Senior Vice President 





DAVIS W. ELLIS 


Election of Davis W. Ellis as senior 
vice president of Allstate Insurance Co. 
is announced by President Judson B. 
Branch. 

Mr. Ellis, who joined Allstate in 1942 
as educational director, has been a vice 
president since 1950. In the intervening 
years he has held the top sales manage- 
ment posts, with his most recent assign- 
ment being coordinator of the broad sales 
support programs within Allstate’s mar- 
keting department. 

Mr. Ellis is the creator of Allstate’s 
slogan, “You’re in Good Hands with 
Allstate.” 


CLAIMS DEP’T PROMOTIONS 

Three personnel changes in the claims 
department of Pacific Mutual Life were 
announced by D. K. Swinnerton, assist- 
ant vice president. According to Mr. Swin- 
nerton, Edward J. Hanley has been pro- 
moted to a field claims representative in 
Los Angeles, and M. H. Moorehead and 
lohn S. Murphy have been named 
home office claims examiners. 


American Insurance Group 
Names Nettleton in Chicago 


James C. Nettleton has been named 
Group A. & H. manager at American 
Insurance Group’s Chicago branch office, 
it has been announced by Resident Vice 
President Robert B. Thomas. 

Experienced in all phases of group 
insurance, Mr. Nettleton ‘has been with 
the Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees in Chicago for the past 12 years. 
He has had training in claims, auditing, 
underwriting and contracts; in recent 
years, he has spent most of his time in 
the field, and has held sales-service 
supervisory positions with that company, 
the most recent being that of Group 
insurance sales supervisor. He has broad 
experience in all types of cases including 
union health and welfare plans, associa- 
tions and others. 

Mr. Nettleton is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 


Agents Optimistic 
(Continued from Page 118) 


business of the 
leased.” 

From Minneapolis and Mr. Wyer: “I 
am afraid we can’t do any ‘horntooting’ 
this year although our agency produc- 
tion is up as we had hoped. We have, 
however, added an engineer, an ad- 
ditional underwriter, a complete survey 
department, an addition to our bond de- 
partment, and a new claim man. With 
these additions plus reduced commis- 
sions, plus larger accounts going to de- 
ductibles, our profit margin is not quite 
as high. However, we are building for 
the future which these additions and 
personnel should accomplish for us.” 

Perhaps the most succinct comment on 
the present situation of independent in- 
surance agents everywhere comes from 
Henry C. Valcour of Fairfield & Ellis in 
Boston. Says Mr. Valcour: 

“Generally, our office is optimistic as 
to the future of the American Agency 
System. I would like to inject here that 
our personal success has been, in the 
main, due to equipping our agency with 
young, aggressive people who know the 
answers in selling a service such as ours. 
We feel that we know the markets and, 
after a thorough analysis, we endeavor to 
fit the needs of our assureds with these 
carriers to provide the proper coverages 
for their protection, also fully realizing 
that the companies are entitled to a 
profit. As everyone knows, we in the 
insurance business are not running a 
charitable bazaar.” 


sub-agencies we re- 


Jones Plans, Ine. 


(Continued from Page 115) 


after) from the industry average of 7 or 
8%, because solicitations are by direct 
mail only. 

Jones Plans makes no attempt to avoid 
the fact of no-load funds (some of these 
do charge a termination fee which ap- 
plies to accumulations as well as the 
original investment) however, the agency 
feels that these are for the more sophis- 
ticated investor who has larger amounts 
to invest from time to time. Further- 
more, without sales load income, they 
are less inclined to incur the cost of 
developing and servicing a program on 
a group basis. 

It is Jones Plans’ aim to continue to 
research and develop in the pension, 
retirement and estate planning field— 
particularly on a group basis. 

“Backed by the depth of talent in the 
R. B. Jones agency we will be able to 
keep abreast of changes in connection 
with both life insurance and mutual 
funds. We are presently following the 
developments on the variable annuity 
and self-employed tax relief legislation 
(Keogh) and we will adapt our program 
to these at such time something becomes 
legally possible and practical,” Mr. Hoff- 
man concluded. 


The Captive Company — Jones 
(Continued from Page 117) 


comes at greatly reduced cost. If, as can 
be anticipated, the volume of such busi- 
ness is substantial, it will have a leaven- 
ing effect on the whole account produc- 
ing over-all ratios attractive to inter- 
ested reinsurers. In reciprocal treaty ex- 
change, it does not matter how high the 
anticipated profit of either party may 
be as such an exchange can always be 
balanced by adjustment of premium vol- 
ume and limitation of profit to make it 
equitable. 

On a direct company to company basis 
exchanges are usually limited to fire for 
fire and marine for marine. A wider and 
more diverse spread can often be 
achieved by entrusting parts of the 
treaties to a broker to place not against 
direct reciprocity but against a participa- 
tion in, say, a portfolio of business con- 
trolled by that broker. It would also 
probably be necessary to use the services 
of a broker for placement of casualty 
reinsurances and this would be made 
easier were they placed in conjunction 
with reciprocity-free participations in 
the good fire and marine treaties. 


Company Must Protect Net Retention 


But even with maximum possible 
spread the catastrophe risk still remains 
in the net retained line of the com- 
pany. In order to achieve the objective 
of an unfluctuating level of profit, the 
company must protect that net retention. 
There are today scarcely any companies 
in the world who do not protect either 
the whole or at least vulnerable sections 
of their account against the unforeseen 
catastrophe, for these are dangers in- 
herent in insurance and their effect on 
an account is dependent only on its size 
and its spread. 

Obviously too, the cost of such catas- 
trophe protection is governed by these 


Automatic electronic 


insurance brokers? 








A Cambridge Graduate 


Martin C. T. Jones, vice president and 
director of S and E International, Ltd., 
in New York, was educated at Rugby 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Jones had his initial training with 
the Lloyds Brokers, Willis Faber and 
Dumas Ltd., London, followed by two 
years until the outbreak of World War 
II with the brokerage firm of Jauch and 
Huebener in Hamburg. After the war 
he was appointed to the Control Com- 
mission for Germany, being responsible 
for all commercial insurance operations 
throughout the British Zone of Germany 
until the German Insurance Supervisory 
Authority assumed control. 

He was manager of Swann and Everett, 
Ltd., London, until appointed fire and 
casualty underwriting manager of the 
Sovereign Marine and General Insur- 
ance Co. of London. He was later per- 
sonal assistant to the general manager of 
the Nordstern Group of Insurance Com- 
panies in Cologne, Germany, as adviser 
on international insurance and reinsur- 
ance matters. When S & E Interna- 
tional was formed in 1961 he assumed 
his present duties. 





same factors. To take an extreme ex- 
ample: A small company writing only 
summer residences on the Eastern Sea- 
board would pay a proportionately higher 
price than a large company operating 
nation-wide but writing 20 or 30 times 
that number of coastal risks. 

So then, relating the cost of catas- 
trophe protection back to the insurances 
of the captor, we see that a developed 
captive company can obtain protection 
more economically than the captor could 


himself either through a self-insurance 
Further- 
fact that this is 
considerably 
competitive 


fund or with outside insurers. 
more, by virtue of the 
done by reinsurance, a 
larger and more 
becomes available. 


market 





Ridiculous! No new-fangled, push-button selling in this business. Fact is, at 
Public Service Mutual, we cling to a few old-fashioned ideas. Like fast, effi- 
cient service. Personal attention. Know-how. Sound financial footing. The 
one exception — the fresh, bright creative spark with which we attack insur- 


ance problems — and solve them, profitably. 


deviation arrangements lately? 


Have you looked into our 


Our deviation arrangement and liberal commission make Public Service insurance easier to sell. 


20% DEVIATION: 

General Liability in all forms. 
15% DEVIATION: 

Fire and allied lines. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND PAYING: 
Workmen’s compensation. 


a 
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10% DEVIATION: 

Automobile bodily eer and 
property damage liability: al) 
classes. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CC. 


HOME OFFICE: 10 Columbus Circle, 


New York 19, N. Y. 
37 years of public service 


WILLIAM E. DANDRIDGE, Agency Supt. ¢ Mineola: 288 Old Country Rd., Long Island, 


ROBERT ZMOOS, Mgr. 


New Rochelle: 245 Hugenot St., W. E. BYRNE, Mgr. * Rochester: 


10 Gibbs St., W. C. VAN VECHTEN, Mgr. * Buffalo: 907 Morgan Bidg., JOSEPH 
MURPHY, Rep. * Syracuse: 813 State Tower Bidg., JAMES E. MacCOLLUM. Rep. ° 
Miami: 902 S.W. Second Ave., THOMAS H. RIGGINS, Mgr. ° E. Orange: 67 Lincoin 


St., IRVING GROVES, Mgr. 


Deviations and Dividends shown for New York State: . . . for other states, write New York office. 
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Why Rehabilitation Is the Answer 


The Insurance Industry, Strictly Identified with Money and Financial 


Compensation, Has Suffered Deplorable Public Relations; 


In recent years Mr. 


Through Rehabilitation Cost Is Generally Less 


and Company Image Considerably Better 


By ARNE FouGNER 
President, Christiania General Insurance Corp. 


Fougner has become the most ardent champion of what he calls 


“a novel concept, the idea to have the 


insurance industry shed its exclusive identification with money and establish, instead, an intimate working re lationship with rehabilita- 


tion and related medical care in its best and modern forms. The 


given by Mr. Fougner before the 
Or as the author states: 


“I propose to demonstrate that rehabilitation and related medical car 


involving directly or wdirectly, 


following article which constitutes 
American Management Association’s fall insurance conference in Chicago argues for this belief. 


should have a primary place 
bodily injuries; that its introdu tion ‘s not only desirable but necessary, not only practical but 


the main body of an address 


all fields of insurance 


profitable; that we have scarcely begun to tap the pote ntial and reap the full benefits of intensive use of rehabilitation and related 


fields of —— medicine even in the field of workmen’s compensation, 


would t 


even greater in the 





Rehabilitation has been aptly de- 
scribed as the “Third Phase of Medi- 
cine,” supplementing curative medicine, 
dealing with the acute phase of sickness 
or accident, and the second form of pre- 
ventive medicine. Rehabilitation concen- 
trates typically on giving a patient max- 
imum benefits out of limbs and functions 
preserved, to compensate for what has 
been lost through accident or sickness 

Three basic areas will ania ready 
illustrations. In plastic surgery a_ per- 
son may be given a new nose, ear, jaw 
or entire face to replace similar areas lost 
through accident or sickness. Another im- 
portant area is represented by prosthetic 
devices to replace lost limbs and orthotic 
devices to give motion and strength to 
withered limbs. The third major area 
is made up of the work that goes into 
training paraplegics and quadraplegics 
to regain a maximum of personal inde- 
pendence, usefulness and dignity. 

If the insurance industry has been 
slow and reluctant to recognize rehabil- 
itation and to capitalize on its remark- 
able achievements, we must immediately 
admit the presence of one very legitimate 
xcuse: Rehabilitation is a very modern 
form of medicine. The discipline of 
physical medicine, of which rehabilita- 
tion is the typical and three-dimensional 
expression, has only become recognized 
as a specialty in recent years. It is still 
only taught in about 50% of our medical 
schools. Ten years ago it was hardly 
taught anywhere. There are only about 
400 registered physiatrists in the coun- 
try, a term of specialist hardly known 
in lay circles, and little understood even 
in medical ranks. No wonder, therefore, 
that the insurance industry has been lag- 
gard im giving credit and taking advan- 
tage 


A More Fundamental Reason for Failure 


There is, however, a much more funda- 
mental reason for the same failure. The 
insurance industry has never taken full 
advantage of medicine generally. From 
its early origin all forms of insurance 
have strictly been identified with money 
and with the exclusive idea of financial 
compensation. Even in areas where such 
money would presumably serve to pay 
doctors and hi spitals, a majority of in- 
surance carriers have failed to capitalize 
on the working principles of medical 
care. 


First and foremost, there is very in- 


adequate understanding of the time fac- 
tor, the urgency in bringing proper med- 
ical care to bear upon a situation of 
serious injury in a minimum of time. 
“Time is a Healer” or “Time heals all 
Wounds” are common expressions we all 
know. We might easily conclude that 
they also represent both the corner- 
stone and the sum and sustance of 
medical orientation in the insurance field. 

The fact is, however, that such old 
saws rest on flimsy foundations medically 
speaking. Sure, time goes a long way 
towards healing surface wounds and 
simple fractures; but an _ intelligent 
measure of safeguards, care and atten- 
tion are often necessary ingredients to 
make that way safer, surer and shorter. 

Nearly half the time spent in rehabil- 
itation centers is consumed in the pro- 
cess of undoing the effect of time, ne- 
glect or mismanagement. To us, as in- 
surance men, whether buyers or sellers, 
this means that costs are vastly increased 
through time lost and action delayed 
And, this is only half the story: end 
results are not nearly as favorable as 
they could have been had rehabilitation 
procedures been allowed to start earlier. 


Industry’s Knowledge is Limited 


cigp ete within the insurance indus- 
try there is limited knowledge of re- 
habilitation, its working principles and 
methods of operation, and of the hu- 
man mind and body under the influence 
of trauma. To many insurance execu- 
tives rehabilitation appears to be littl 
but a newfangled name for old-fashioned 
medicine. When it is suggested that re- 
habilitation be introduced in the han- 
dling of a serious case, the fear is often 
expressed that the general practitioner 
or the specialist “in charge of the case” 
may be offended or feel cheated out of 
“vested interests.” 

The very people harboring such fears 
would feel pretty silly if they took the 
trouble to visit even one single rehabil- 
itation center, a practical step which the 
vast majority of insurance executives still 
owe themselves. They would soon recog- 
nize that rehabilitation means day-long 
work, a highly varied and extensive 
schedule of activities carefully plotted, 
and directed by a team of experts which 
may well number ten, 20, 30 people or 
more in the course of a total. program 
for a single victim. 

It is absurd to think that the average 
doctor, if indeed such a creature exists, 


and finally, that benefits and rewards associated with its use 
field of third party claims, once a common pattern of intensi 


ve application has been established.” 


would have the time and training, the 
patience, energy and inclination to be 
surgeon and physiatrist, brace maker and 
prosthetist, physical and occupational 
therapist, psychologist and social worker, 
all at the same time, on a daily 8-hour 
basis, day after day, week after week. 
Length of Time is Short 


Thirdly, many insurance 
and most insurance buyers have littl 
knowledge of the length of time typical 
rehabilitation programs require. 

I think you would be quite startled to 
learn that the time actually required 
might be only about two months—or, 
say, between two and three months— 
provided a victim is referred to the 
proper rehabilitation center immediately 
after an accident, or at least within a 
month 


executives 


The cost? Somewhere between two 
and three thousand dollars, including 
price of braces and crutches. After 
spending such average time and costs, 
the average victim should be able to 
cope independently with all normal ac- 
tivities of daily living, from getting up 
and out of bed in the morning to re- 
tiring at night. Where such a patient is 
no longer able to resume his old type of 
heavy work, additional occupational re- 
habilitation should properly enter into 
the picture, normally available and feas- 
ible at a lower average cost than that 
of his physical/medical rehabilitation. 

Fourth, very few insurance men, 
whether professionals or buyers, are 
aware of the truly fabulous results that 
can be achieved through rehabilitation, 
in all its various forms and fields. The 
most remarkable effects are probably to 
be found in the area of spinal cord in- 
juries, if only because such victims were 
considered more or less ‘hopeless only 
about a decade or two ago, beyond help, 
with the best relief offered by slow death. 
Today, there are thousands of them liv- 
ing happy and useful lives. Not only are 
they able to earn a living; they can 
marry and enjoy parenthood. 

Equally impressive and truly startling 
are the accomplishments in the field of 
plastic surgery. Most of us tend to as- 
sociate this specialty with the face ex- 
clusively. There are, however, other sig- 
nificant areas, such as_ reconstructive 
plastic surgery of the hands, where the 
nimble fingers of genius doctors can 
achieve outstanding results in the face 
of staggering odds and in the absence of 


ARNE FOUGNER 
Why We Appear Stingy 


much * ‘local material” to work with. 

Talking about results generally, men- 
tion should also be made of amputation 
cases, where prosthetic devices, und¢r 
the influence of intensive research, con- 
tinue to display dynamic improvements 
while all the time suggesting fascinating 
potentials ahead. 


Letting Dollar Figures Talk 


A few dollar figures might lend added 
weight to my argument. One primary 
carrier, which adopted a broad rehabil- 
itation approach some six years ago, 
succeeded in settling about 75 claims 
some $600,000 below original reserves 
set up prior to the introduction of re- 
habilitation programs, for an average 
saving of about $8,000 per claim, equal 
to roughly 40%. 

Mind you, this happened over a period 
of time during which most casualty com- 
panies were unusually busy increasing 
their reserves in bodily injury cases, 
due to the broad influences of inflation, 
also on hospital costs. 

Another example: A reinsurance com- 
pany engaged its first director of re- 
habilitation some four or five years ago, 
immediately making his services avail- 
able free of charge to all reinsured cus- 
tomers. Since that time savings directly 
attributable to his work have amounted 
to nearly $650,000 on 20 major cases 
alone—for the account of the reinsur- 
ance company itself—while additional 
savings for the account of primary car- 
riers and self-insurance plans can _ be 
measured in terms of several hundred 
thousand dollars on a larger number of 
claims (where settlements have been 
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successfully held below net loss reten- 
ions). 

A a carrier reports “spectacular 
success” through the introduction of re- 
hal ‘itation in selective third party cases, 
with savings estimated to average be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third as com- 
pared with amounts typically faced along 
conventional lines of approach. 


Still Wrapped Up in Money 


Iu spite of such obvious savings, a 
majority of insurance companies con- 
tinue to be wrapped up in money, limit- 
ing their thinking to price tags for fi- 
nancial compensation rather than three- 
dimensional programs for physical res- 
toration. We take in premiums in the 
form of money and we pay out claims in 
the form of money, the same, cold, ab- 
stract commodity. 

Essentially, we are, or appear to be, 
little more than money-changers en- 
gaged in a balancing act. Our secret of 
success lies in our ability to settle claims 
for a minimum. The measurement of 
such achievements is purely quantita- 
tive, the number of dollars spent or 
saved. It is all a matter of price paid. 
Little if any attention is paid to quality 
of results achieved, to the value ob- 
tained for claims dollars spent. 

We shout and protest at exorbitant 
demands and extravagant awards. Yet, 
we have no tools to measure, we have 
no yardsticks to demonstrate objectively 
what constitutes a fair claim. We would 
hardly recognize it if we ever faced one. 
We are rarely able to prove positively 
when an award is wasteful. And, nothing 
could concern us less than the inade- 
quacy of a settlement, however obvious. 

To the outside observer, at least, the 
insurance industry appears to operate in 
a single-minded pursuit of bargaining 
its way to settlements as far as possible 
below original demands—with outright 
denial of all liability serving as a back- 
we ideal. 

Caught in this vise of its own limita- 
tions—its total attachment to money— 
the insurance industry has ended up 
suffering the most deplorable public re- 
lations. Nothing could be more inevita- 
ble: being both uninterested and unable 
to demonstrate value obtained for claims 
paid—in terms of human and medical 
gains achieved—the typical insurance 
company faces two simple alternatives to 
win public favor: being stingy or gen- 
erous. Being generous, with money alone 
its own yardstick, the end result is early 
bankruptcy. So, we end up being or ap- 
pearing to be stingy, simply because we 
are unequipped to demonstrate and iden- 
tify ourselves with the amazing results 
that can be acheived medically for very 
modest sums of money. 

With money being our sole public 
image, set in a frame of the poorest 
public relations, it is only natural that 
the insurance industry is fair game in a 
never ending season for countless and 
growing abuses. We are being whip- 
sawed as no other business in our his- 
tory. Why? Because we represent 
money! Money is something everybody 
wants, any one can use. 

In people’s minds we must appear 
“nearly as rich as the government.” As 
citizens we know that the government 
is only as rich as all of its taxpayers, As 
insurance executives we fail to recognize 
that we are positively catering to and 
directly fostering the very same mental 
and moral attitudes which cause people 
to look so deplorably to public hand- 
outs. 

When somebody is hurt—on the job 
or on the road—all ‘he can look and hope 
for is money, and even this is hard to 
come by. Where and how medical aid is 
obtained i is left to chance. So is the time 
in applying it. Having little knowledge 
of medicine, no real appreciation of its 
working principles, we are neither able 
nor geared to have expert medical care 
apply quickly to a threatened claim situ- 
ation. 

Our general orientation and routine 
procedures virtually encourage delay, of- 
fering what appear to be attractive re- 

wards for neglect and idleness. Consid- 


Establishing a Captive Ins. Operation — 
Its Writing Advantages, Disadvantages 


By Martin C. T. Jonegs 
Vice President and Director, S & E International, Ltd., New York 


One of the best-received talks at the recent Fall Insurance Conference of the 
American Management Association, was an address delivered by Martin C. T. Jones, 
vice president and director of S & E International. Mr. Jones’ 
build-up of an insurance and reinsurance portfolio and the protection of a company’s 


net exposure. 


“I hope,” he remarked at the close of his talk, “I have at least indicated the general 
lines along which the captive company must think.” The Eastern U nderwriter, which is 
happy to print the complete text of Mr. Jones’ address, believes he has accomplished 


this objective. 


A major industrial concern with its 
insurance program ready for launching is 
faced with three possibilities: Outside 
insurance, self insurance or captive in- 
surance. Let us therefore briefly com- 
pare these simply as they appear as 
outgo and income to the concern. (See 
adjoining box). 

Furthermore, the insured is freed from 
outside regulation, is the most favored 
client of his insurers and has available 
the services of their technical depart- 
ments in such matters as loss prevention 
and safety. 

The third alternative would seem to 
offer the greatest advantages, provided 
always that the parent concern is pre- 
pared to enter as a genuine side-line the 
regular insurance and reinsurance busi- 
ness. 


Human Instincts Lead to Captive 
Companies 

The concept of a captive insurance 
company is in no way new. Although the 
earliest historical records of insurance 
indicate that property owners were only 
concerned with protection against fi- 
nancial loss, it soon became apparent 
that insurance was a money-making bus- 
iness with the result that the policy- 
holder either became interested in shar- 
ing in the underwriting profits or he 
started battling for rate reductions, pre- 
pared if necessary to establish his own 
carrier who would perforce follow his 
rulings. Both these human instincts led 
to captive companies. 

We see it in the establishment of mu- 
tuals—here I am thinking not so much 
of regional as of trade mutuals like the 
Lumbermens. We see it, too, in the found- 
ing in 1886 of the Home Fire Insurance 
Co. of Utah by the leaders of the Mor- 
mon Church, because out-of-state insur- 
ance companies were insisting on load- 
ing fire rates as the community made a 
practice of keeping kegs of gunpowder 
in their houses for self-defense. Thirty 
years earlier the great merchant trading 
house of Jardine Matheson had founded 
in Hong Kong a captive company, the 
Canton (now the Lombard) to write all 
business they controlled in the Far 
vast. 


Steady Increase Since World War I 


Since World War I there has been a 
steady increase in the number of captive 





ering benefits from Federal and state 
sources it would in many cases appear to 
pay for an accident victim to take it 
easy and disregard his health. Little 
would he know how his chances of re- 
cuperation would diminish in time. 

And who could blame him or educate 
him? Least of all the insurance industry 
generally, whose ignorance in the same 
field is all the more fantastic and deplor- 
able, considering the billions of dollars 
spent over the decades in connection 
with bodily injuries of human beings. 

These antiquated ways of the insur- 
ance industry must be changed. Your 
vigorous prodding would help to speed 
up the much needed progress. You have 
much at stake and much to gain. 
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Income 
Losses Sustained 


Outgo 
Risk Premium 
Loading for Home Office 
Expenses 
Loading for Commission & 
Brokerage 
Cost of own Insurance Dept. 


I Outside Insurance 


Losses Sustained Interest from 

Loss Settlement Costs Reserves 

Cost of enlarged Insurance ONLY 
Dept. and 

Loss Reserves Catastrophe Losses 

Catastrophe Protection 


II Self Insurance 


Risk Premium Losses Sustained 
Loaded only for Home Office PLUS 
Expenses Dividend from 
Cost of part-time Insurance Captive Co. 
Executive 


III Captive Insurance 






















































companies, here only to name at random General—Tobacco Ins. Co., New India 
a few: of the Tata industrial empire, Welfare 
Shipping—Niedersachsen of the Ham- of the British Brook Bonds Tea and 
burg America Line, Orient Underwriting, Ruby General of the Birla interests in 
Albion of the Blue Star Line, P & O India. 
Fund and Condor of the Hamburg South Then, too, there are the captive com- 
America Line. panies founded by big insurance agents 
Chemicals—Imperial Chemicals Ins. and brokers. Here in America the Fed- 
and Pallas of the I. G. Farbenindustrie eral and the Vigilant of Chubb’s immedi- 
of Germany, (the latter was closed down ately come to mind and in London the 
after World War II by Allied Military companies owned and controlled by 
Government when I. G. Farben was powerful Lloyd’s brokers, the Excess 
broken up. (Continued on Page 117) 
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LINK BETWEEN CARELESS CIGA- 
RETTE SMOKERS AND TRAGEDY 
One of the most hazardous situations 

in large cities where there are so many 

old 
purposes is the disregard for signs in 

“Smoking Not 

People get into crowded ele- 


buildings used for manufacturing 


In 
elevators Per- 


mitted.” 


reading 


vators lighting a cigarette as they do so, 
or carrying one already lit. When other 
passengers protest they often tell them 
to mind their own business. Elevator 
yperators generally do not try to eject 
the smokers or reprimand them. When 
they do so they are often met with a 
surly statement to mind their own busi- 
and the 


objector in the nose. Some of the most 


ness, even a threat to punch 


fires in America causing great 


life 


tragic 


loss of have originated in careless 
handling of lighted cigarettes. An ex 
the smoking between 


York theatres 


situation is again brought to the 


ample is the acts 
in New 

The 
attention of the public by the loss of life 
in the Hartfor« the death 
toll being 15. This has led Fire Com- 
ie of 


Hospital fire, 
missioner Edward F. Cavanagh, 
New York 
ment to newspapers in which he says he 
will press for a New York City law re- 
stricting smoking in hospitals. He is par- 
ticularly indignant also that 


to issue an indignant state- 


so long a 
the 
Hartford fire before an alarm was turned 


time “elapsed between the start of 


in. He made public the following obser- 
vations based on local experience: 
More than 190 fires were reported in 
hospitals in New York City last year 
More than 130 fires were reported in 
hospitals in the 
1961. 
More than eight out of ten of these 


first nine months of 


fires were caused by careless smoking. 

One reason the Hartford fire spread 
so rapidly, according to preliminary data 
gathered at the scene by the National 
Fire was com- 
bustible ceiling tile which added an enor- 
mous amount of fuel on which the flames 
fed. The fire raced through about 300 
feet of corridor within a matter of sec- 
onds because of the combustible ceiling. 
Under those conditions patients, visitors 
and hospital personnel were trapped with 
no possibility of escape. 

It is hoped that the New York Fire 
Commissioner will be successful in re- 


Protection Association 


Stricting smoking in hospitals, homes for 
elderly persons and other places where 
lost because of smoking. 
Many of the older business buildings in 
New York have been 
fire traps this 
often been proved with tragic results. 


lives can be 
characterized as 


and unfortunately has 


JOB NEED OF TALENTED WOMEN 
The 


women in 


need for wider use of talented 


business was discussed by 


Catherine B. Cleary, vice president. of 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee, at 
annual meeting of Institute of Life In- 
surance last week. One of the most suc- 
cessful women in America Miss Cleary’s 
father was president of 
Mutual Life and 
ernment official. 


Northwestern 
she has been a Gov- 


Among other comments made by her: 

The place of the maiden aunt has been 
taken by a combination of household ap 
pliances and part-time help. Her disap- 
pearance from the household is the re- 
sult of the fact that many kinds of paid 
employment have become responsible for 
her te take a paid job in fields other 
than teaching or nursing or one or two 
other traditionally feminine occupations. 
It has been pointed out that by 1970 two 
out of every five women will be in the 
work forces—55% of the women aged 
45 to 55—and one out of every three 
workers will be women 

rhere is a national need for top level 
talent in many areas, says Miss Cleary. 
“In this decade there will be a 40% in- 
crease in the occupational group desig- 
nated professional and technical. An 
official of a leading American university 
who is also a scientist has become very 
much concerned about the national need 
for more first rate scientific brainpower 
result he has become inter- 
ested in the possibility of tapping highly 
intelligent women as a source to mect 
this need. He says the real question is, 
‘Are you going to fill the gap by using 
second-rate men or first-rate women ?’” 


and as a 


Robert Taylor of Ream, Wrightson & 
Co., Inc., an active YMBT officer for 
several years, has announced that he will 
leave January 4 for his new post in 
London with Matthews Wrightson & Co. 
At the November 28 luncheon meeting 
of Young Men’s Board of Trade, which 
he attended, he bade farewell to old 
friends. 

At the first YMBT 1962 luncheon guest 
speaker will be Kenneth Edgar, assistant 
manager, United States F. & G.’s New 
York office. He will talk on “Cutting 
Insurance Company Overhead Expenses.” 
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Bradford Bachrach 
GALLAGHER 


Margaret = Gallagher has been 


treasurer and chief financial officer of 
Institute of Life Insurance since 1956. 
A native New Yorker, she attended St. 
John’s University after being graduated 
from Jamaica High School. Her first 
business experience was as an accountant 
for a Long Island fuel oil company. She 
joined the Institute in 1946 as ‘head of 
the accounting division. In 1953 she was 
elected an officer of the Institute as as- 
sistant treasurer. 


MARGARET E. 


In private life she is Mrs. Donald F 
Barnes and lives in New York City. 





MRS. 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE 


? 
The former Virginia R rr 


daughter of Ellis H. Carson, president, 
New England Reinsurance Corp., Boston, 
and Mrs. Carson, who reside in Welles- 
ley, Mass., recently became the bride 
of Charles E. Tuttle, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank W. Tuttle of Gainesville, 
Fla. The ceremony was performed in 
Trinity Church, downtown New York, 
by the Rev. John Heuss, rector of 
Trinity Parish, assisted by Rev. Canon 
Bernard C. Newman. (Ellis Carson was 
a vestryman at this church when in New 
York as president of National Surety 
Corp.) The bride’s sister, Sheila, was 
maid of honor, and her brother, David, 





was chief usher. He is in the home 
office actuarial department of the Hart- 
ford Insurance Group. A graduate of 
Wellesley College last June, Mrs. Tuttle 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and was 
an economics major. After graduation 


she joined New England Life’s home 
office as a research assistant, having 


first worked there in summer of 1960, 
Her husband, a Trinity College graduate, 
is with Irving Trust Co., New York. The 
couple are residing in East Orange, N, 
J., and Mrs. Tuttle intends to continue 
her insurance research work. 


* * * 
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GOLDIE DIETEL 


Goldie Dietel one of the best 


known women in the insurance field, is 
manager of advertising and promotion in 
Equitable Society’s Advertising Publica- 
tions and Press Relations division. Chief 
officer in the division is Vice President 
Charles R. Corcoran. After graduating 
from St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., where she received a B. A. in 
English and where she was the first 
woman to edit the college paper, Miss 
Dietel’s first job was with a radio station 
in Syracuse. When her husband, Lee 
R. Brown, changed jobs, they moved to 
Hartford where, after an experience with 
an advertising agency, she joined the 
public relations department of Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. This job proved an open door to 
the Equitable Society when the Browns 
moved again, this time to New York 
City. She joined Equitable in 1953 as a 
writer in the sales promotion division 
of the agency department. In January, 
1960, Equitable’s Advertising, Publica- 
tions and Press Relations was formed. 
Miss Dietel, who by that time was a 
supervisor of sales promotion, was 
named manager of advertising of AP- 
&PR. Her home is in Garfield, N. J. 


‘* * ' 

John T. Eyre has re-joined the Amer- 
ican Insurance Group as_ production 
supervisor at the Philadelphia branch 
office. He has been in the insurance 
field since 1943, when he started. with 
the Franklin Fire in Philadelphia. Six 
years later he joined the American at 
Philadelphia and served as a fire under- 
writer until 1952, when he was named 
a special agent. He went with the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Group in 1958 as a 
field representaive, the position he has 
held until now. 

Mr. Eyre is a member of the Penn 
Pond of Blue Goose, and the Under- 
writers Club of Philadelphia. 
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increase your scope, ca- 
pacity and security— 

Employers Reinsurance 


service is complete in 
MULTIPLE LINES 


















Here’s another insurance “first” from. The We scoiech that neatly. 
packages important protection needed by storeowners, There’s a 
bundle of good news for you, too, in The Travelers new Store. 


owners Policy now available in most states, : 


Check these big advantages 


for the retail merchant 


Savings up to 15% when compared 
to equivalent coverage 


Major insurance needs in one policy 
Broad physical damage coverage 
Expanded liability protection 
Many optional coverages including 

burglary of merchandise and 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 


Costly duplication eliminated 
Handling costs reduced 


Premium payments by the month 
if desired 


The Travelers Storeowners Policy is hot! It will spark your agency 


for you 


Big commission dollars 


Opportunity to wrap up all storeowners’ 


business in single premium package 
Bigger profits per account 
Inside track to other lines 


Imaginative underwriting and sales help 


to new business, new growth, and big profits. Let’s do business! 


The Travelers Insurance C 
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